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PROPERTY FLOATER REPORT 


Uniform Coverage Conditions De- 
sired; Legislation May Be Sought 
If Held Necessary 





Toronto, Sept. 17.—The Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of the Prov- 
inces of Canada is holding its twenty- 
fourth annual conference here this week 
and action on several important questions 
is expected before conclusion of the meet- 
ing, 

At the opening session on Monday, Gor- 
don D. Conant, Attorney-General for On- 
tario and governmental minister in charge 
of the Ontario Insurance Department, after 


extending the welcome of the province to 
the superintendents, and insurance com- 
missioners from the United States, called 
upon all provinces in Canada to unite with 
Ontario, in its fight against Dominion 
government legislation which would, if en- 
acted, impose a tax of 10% on premiums 
of British and foreign insurance com- 
panies in Canada which have not a Do- 
minion license. These companies, in the 
main at present, are operating under pro- 
vincial licenses. 

Encroachment on Provinces 

Mr. Conant termed this an encroachment 
on provincial insurance rights, and he said 
it must be prevented or it will have far 
reaching effects on insurance companies, 
not only now, but with possible future 
enactments of a different nature. He 
stated that Ontario has emphatically op- 
posed this legislation. The Dominion gov- 
ernment, due to Ontario’s protest, is tak- 
ing the legislation to the supreme court 
in the near future to test its validity, and 
at this hearing Ontario will have a dele- 
gation headed by Mr. Conant and Hartley 
McNairn, Superintendent, opposing the 
right of the Dominion government to im- 
pose the tax. The Attorney-General called 
on all the other provinces to back On- 
tario’s stand and have representatives in 
court, else the British and foreign com- 
panies may be burdened with a tax that 
“would make operation of business pro- 
hibitive.” 


War Has Not Upset Insurance 


In his presidential address to the super- 
intendents, Hartley D. McNairn, Ontario 
uperintendent, stated that the effect of 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Why Additional 


In this case the underwriter had sold the idea of life insurance 
to take care of the future education of the applicant’s four-year 
old daughter. 


Writes the underwriter: “I filled out the application for $5,000 
of Retirement Income at age 65, providing an educational trust 
agreement. But in completing the application I noticed that he 
did not have sufficient insurance to provide a livable income dur- 
ing a period of acute dependency which would occur if the bread- 
winner were to go out of the picture. Therefore I asked for an 
alternate policy which would combine the educational trust with 
a term rider to complete the needed additional income. The total 
amount was $12,535, but since $7,535 of it was term insurance 
the cost was well within the applicant’s buying power. -When 
the time came for delivery of my contract I emphasized the need 
for the additional income, and he accepted the larger policy.” 


Perhaps too often an underwriter offers little more explanation 
for offering “an additional” than the fact that he hopes the appli- 
cant will buy more insurance than he had applied for. And yet 
there is no time when the importance of explanation of the need 
is more evident. The point to this sale is that here the under- 
writer rationalized in advance, and offered alternate plans rather 
than merely “more.” 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
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National Association 
Meets In Cincinnati, 
Reflects Confidence 


With Country Edging Toward War, 
Life Underwriters See Insur- 
ance Playing Part 


WEEK PACKED WITH EVENTS 





Resolution Pledges Government 
Support But Wants Non-Defense 
Spending Curtailed 





By Clarence Axman 


Cincinnati, Sept. 16—Harry T. Wright, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, reflected the spirit of 
the fifty-second annual convention of the 
Association meeting at Hotel Gibson this 
week when early in his report he said 
that the insurance men of America have 
every confidence that all problems faced 
by the country will be met successfully 
and that life insurance will do all in its 
power to help solve these problems. 

“It is tremendously encouraging,” he 
said, “to know that the life insurance 
men and women of this country are will- 
ing to fight for what is right and very 
definitely that includes the right of men 
to save in the American way and make 
provision for themselves and their fam- 
ilies through the institution of life insur- 
ance.” 

Reflect Serious Times 


The theme of the convention was “Amer- 
ican Life Insurance: An Investment in 
Freedom” and that was keynoted in many 
of the addresses. The convention meets 
as the nation is on the brink of war and 
therefore there is an unusually serious 
vein underlying the addresses. Along with 
the intense hope of insurance men that 
the American passion for freedom not be 
undermined, there was stress also placed 
in addresses on the strength of the life 
insurance institution and its ability to 
weather all storms. 

Lewis W. Douglas, president of Mutual 
Life of New York, in his address said in 
part: “The unquestionable certainty of life 
insurance, demonstrated again and again 
through other most uncertain days, should 
cut through the fog of doubt and prove 
to be a sure and unchanging investment 
in freedom for Americans. Investment in 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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% Established life underwriters know the import- 


ance of direction in their careers. The course in 































planned salesmanship, conducted by the field- 
seasoned instructors of the Aitna Life Insurance 
School, is calculated to assist the Company’s 
established salesmen as well as its new life insur- 
ance underwriters. Many have found that today’s 
changed conditions require the charting of new 
courses. The School concentrates on up-to-date 
sales plans that are an effective aid in achiev- 


ing direction toward the success goal. 





The next five-week session begins on October 20, 1941 


Write to the ATNA LIFE INSURANCE SCHOOL * HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT /or booklet 
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Cincinnati, Sept. 18—An address that 
jew wide attention at the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters’ con- 
vention was that of A. J. McAndless, 
president of the Lincoln National Life. 
Speaking during the American College 
Hour Thursday, Mr. McAndless, in a 
thoughtful paper, discussed “The Trend 
of Interest Rates and Their Relation to 


Life Insurance.” 

After touching on the historical back- 
sound of interest and noting the 
changes in economy which have affected 
interest trends, he gave the following 
as his conclusions: 

“The technical interest basis for life 
insurance reserves will be lowered be- 
cause of the general reduction of nomi- 
nal rates of interest. This reduction in 
nominal rates of interest has come 
about (a) because of the copious supply 
of funds available for lending, and (b) 
because the Government, by its intru- 
sion into the field of private enterprise, 
| has taken over part of the risk bearing 
F element which formerly existed in mar- 
| ket rates of interest. Undoubtedly this 
is a permanent change in our economy. 

“The emergency financing program is 
not going to have a substantial effect 
upon long term interest rates. 

“We can regain or recoup some of 
the risk bearing element, which has 
been lost to us because of the intrusion 
of the Government into the field of pri- 
vate finance, if we are permitted by law 
to invest a limited percentage of our 
funds in the shares of established and 
successful industrial enterprises.” 





i 


Trend Toward Lower Rates 


Mr. McAndless’ address in part fol- 
lows: “Back in the 20s it was common 
for non-participating companies to com- 
pute premium rates on a technical rate 
of 4% or 41%4%, or even a 5% basis, 
using a table of mortality which was in 
close conformity with their own actual 
experience with risks. It was customary 
lor participating companies to compute 
premiums on a somewhat lower interest 
rate, which gave them a margin, if in- 
terest earnings were above this rate, out 
of which to pay dividends. There were 
wide margins between interest rates 
used in the calculations and the rates 
secured on the funds put out which 
were available for the non-participating 
companies as profits and out of which 
reserves could be established for capital 
losses_on investments. The same ob- 
servation can be made in connection 
with participating companies’ rates and 
(lividend scales. At present interest 
evels there is no margin for these pur- 
boses with premium rates computed on 
3% and 314% basis, and hence I think 
We can look forward in the insurance 
industry to a considerable number of 
Participating companies changing over 
0 a 24%4% to a 234% reserve basis, and 
to the non-participating companies large- 
ly going on a 3% basis. 

As I go about now among insurance 
reople I get all sorts of opinions as to 
What is going to happen to interest 
: rates, _ There are those who feel so 

Pessimistic about the situation that they 
p ould have us compute premiums with 

* zero interest rate, and it may surprise 
you to know that if they were so com- 















A, J. McAndless Believes Changing Economy Has Perma- 
nently Affected Interest Rate; Advocates Life Companies 
Invest in Equities; Defense Program to Have no Sub- | 
stantial Effect on Long Term Interest Rates 


puted they would not be higher than 
the present high premium participating 
company’s rates. There are others who 
think that out of the demands of the 
Federal Government for funds to finance 
the defense emergency, we will get a 
considerable improvement in long term 
interest rates, and I should like to look 
with you for a few minutes at that 
conclusion. 

“My observation is that the Federal 
Government is largely financing defense 
industries. This can be seen most clear- 
ly in connection with the aircraft indus- 
try. In some cases the expansion of 
this industry has been through bank 
loans, and in other cases through loans 
from the R.F.C. These loans are re- 
paid by bonuses in Government con- 
tracts sufficient to amortize the invest- 
ment over a five-year period. In Fort 
Wayne and in other sections of Indiana 
large plants are being financed directly 
by the Government, but they will be 
managed and operated by corporations 
such as duPont and the General Elec- 
tric Co. The net result of such a policy 
is, in the last analysis, that corporations 
are being financed through an increase 
in Federal debt. The home mortgage 
field probably is the only thing that has 
stimulated a demand for long term 
funds so far as life insurance invest- 
ment is concerned. 

“This tendency for Federal cred't or 
central government credit to make it- 
self felt in fields formerly dominated by 
private credit is not a new event; it is 
probably the one revolutionary feature 
of investment in our times. Its begin- 
nings, of course, may be traced back to 
the mortgage banks in Central Europe, 
which were established here as Federal 
Land Banks and Joint Stock Land 
Banks. During the depression we saw 
the establishment of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation for the assistance of 
distressed borrowers, and more recently 
we have seen the establishment of the 
Federal Housing Administration for the 
handling of new residential building. 
Within the past few weeks we have seen 
evidences that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation as a government 
lending agency would compete directly 
with private capital where it felt the 
terms offered were, for any reason, too 
stiff. They have actually already bought 
the obligations of one state, for illustra- 
tion, the bonds of the State of Arkan- 
sas, in competition with private bank- 
ers, and in one other case they have 
agreed to bid competitively for the ob- 
ligations of private utilities. 

“Occurrences such as this cannot help 
but have a depressing effect on the 
immediate interest rates as far as life 
insurance investments are concerned. If 
this trend for public credit to replace 
private credit continues, it may very 
well be that the rate now obtainable 
on Government bonds will come to be 
regarded as a generous rate by the time 
we take into consideration capital losses 
which undoubtedly will be incurred in 
connection with other types of invest- 
ment. 


Position of Government 


“This leads me to a comment as to 
just why government action of this sort 
reduces rates of interest in general. 
Earlier in this talk I told you that there 
were two factors in market rates of in- 
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terest: one to cover pure interest and 
the other to cover risk and expenses. 
The thing that government intrusion 
does is to eliminate the risk element 
and to depress this factor unduly in 
connection with all types of loars. My 
reasoning is this:—the Government 
usually makes these loans for social 
reasons, employment reasons, or be- 
cause the industry is needed vitally in 
connection with the defense program. 
The elements of risk are discounted be- 
cause it is their desire to accomplish 
social purposes, and if a loss comes 
through the venture they are not criti- 
cized for making unsound loans as an 
institution would be. The social bene- 
fits accruing out of the making of the 
loans are weighed against the loss, and 
the loss is distributed to the social 
group through the taxing mechanism. 
Let’s use the F.H.A. as an illustration. 
If this scheme proves a losing venture 
and yet serves its purpose of furnishing 
employment and residences for the 
lower income groups, the loss will be 
distributed to the social unit through 
the tax machinery which falls upon us 
all. Such an analysis could be made of 
the loans to defense industries which 
may never be repaid, and the loss in- 
curred will be distributed to all through 
taxes—and yet the country’s vital de- 
fense will be preserved by such opera- 
tions. Private lending agencies .can 
take no such social view of the situa- 
tion. It has not the right of assess- 
ment to recoup losses such as that 
which exists indirectly in the hands of 
a Government agency. 

“You may be interested in knowing 
what the experience has been in Great 
Britain in the face of an emergency 
such as that we are now facing. Since 
the outbreak of the war the central 
Government has almost completely mo- 
nopolized the financial markets. Per- 
mits to issue must be obtained for all 
other sorts of financing. I noticed in 
The Economist that for the first seven 
months of 1941 total issues placed in 
the markets were approximately 769 
million pounds, and of the total issues 
766 million pounds were Governments. 
Almost 2 million pounds were for min- 
ing enterprises other than in South 
Africa, indicating that they were favor- 
able to gold developments for exchange 
purposes. Only about 200,000 pounds, 
or one million dollars, was for indus- 
trial purposes. This will illusrate the 
extent to which central government may 
go in monopolizing the money market. 





Sees General Lowering of Reserve Basis 


Perhaps here with our much greater 
money resources and our much greater 
wealth of savings it will not be neces- 
sary for government to place such rigid 
restrictions on other would-be raisers 
of capital. 

“The outlook, therefore, is that faced 
as we are with rationing, priorities and 
price fixing, the funds of life insurance 
companies will be placed largely in Gov- 
ernment obligations, and the question 
is how long the central Government can 
carry out a huge and prolonged borrow- 
ing program without paying higher in- 
terest rates. In this connection the 
actual experience of other governments 
may prove more convincing than a theo- 
retical analysis. At the outbreak of 
the war 214% British Consols sold to yield 
as high as 4%. This yield declined to 
334% in the Fall of 1939, and has since 
gradually declined to 314% in the Spring 
of 1941. This decline took place in a 
period when the British Government 
was operating under a greater financial 
strain and with less resources at its 
disposal than is ever likely to be en- 
countered by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The present maximum rate 
for British Government borrowing has 
been set at 3%. The British press speaks 
of it as a “3% war.” The experience of 
the Canadian Government has_ been 
somewhat similar. It seems to be true, 
therefore, that in a modern, controlled 
economy, including rationing or elimina- 
tion from the market of many types of 
goods, huge war borrowing does not 
necessarily raise interest rates. 

“The first taxable United States loan 
which may be connected with the pres- 
ent emergency represented 14 year 
21%4% bonds at par. These bonds now 
sell on a 2.1% basis. Series B Savings 
Bonds are sold to yield 2.5% to maturity 
in 12 years. It seems a reasonable as- 
sumption that a maximum rate of in- 
terest which will be paid on United 
States Government borrowing will not 
exceed 214%, and the average rate 
might well be as low as 2%. These 
assumptions seem reasonable in view 
of the rates which the British Govern- 
ment, with more limited resources to 
draw upon, has been able to borrow. 
This uncertainty in the interest situa- 
tion is largely the reason why I believe 
life insurance companies will gradually 
come to the use of lower interest as- 
sumptions for their reserves and for 
funds left in their hands for the bene- 
fit of beneficiaries. 

“These conclusions seem in conflict 
and unjustified in the light of past as- 
sumptions which have been made re- 
garding the nature of capitalism and 
rates of interest. One common assump- 
tion is that capitalism in its present 
form is a very old institution; in fact, 
it is a relatively new one. The first 
British Companies Act was passed less 
than 100 years ago. Since that time, 
modern corporate capitalism has been 
characterized as a process of change 
and evolution. In one period of this 
capitalism which we now have it was 
characterized by the existence of very 
little public debt and large private debt. 
Now the capitalistic picture of our 
economy is one in which there is a 
large public debt and declining private 
debt. What is the future of interest 
rates in the face of such social and po- 
litical changes? 

Why Our Economy Has Changed 

“The other assumption is that capi- 
talism will always take care of itself 
because of the so-called natural produc- 
tivity of savings. If you understand 
what I mean, it has been generally as- 
sumed that the productivity of society 
increases wealth at a rate of between 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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John A. Witherspoon, New President, 
Comes of Old Southern Families 


\. Witherspoon, general agent, 
Hancock, Nashville, is the 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. He is descendant 
of two which have lived in 
South since 1775—the Witherspoons and 
the Dixons. These families originally 
settled in North Carolina and some went 
to Virginia and Tennessee. 

Doctor John A. Witherspoon, father of 
the new president of National Associa- 
tion, was one of the South’s most dis- 
tinguished physicians, a public speaker 
widely in demand and a man of great 
popularity. He was the first Southerner 
elected president of the American Med- 
ical Association, which honor came to 
him in 1913. He died in 1929. For some 
time he had been dean of Vanderbilt 
University’s medical school. Doctor 
Witherspoon was a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical School, 
taking the course in three years, after 
which he practiced medicine at Columbia, 
Tenn. Later he moved to Nashville. 
His wife was Cornelia Dixon of Maury 
County, Tenn. Both grandparents of 
President Witherspoon came to Ten- 
nessee from North Carolina. 

The new head of National Association 
of Life Underwriters was born in Nash- 
ville, where he attended Wallace Uni- 
versity School and then went to Bran- 
ham & Hughes School, Spring Hill, 
Tenn. From there he joined the class 
of 1922, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., where he played base- 
ball and football, was cheer leader and 
member of Phi Delta Theta. He left 
Sewanee in the first World War to enter 
the service. After being discharged he 
got a job with a fertilizer factory in 
Nashville, working in the plant for a 
year and then traveling as a salesman in 
western Tennessee. He resigned in 1921 
and for a time was in the oil business. 
Deciding to make insurance his future 
career, he went with the N. A. Crockett 
agency of Prudential as an agent. Mr. 
Crockett was also chairman of the Third 
National Bank’s board of directors and 
the largest stockholder of the bank. With 
Prudential Mr. Crockett was manager of 
the Ordinary division at Nashville. 

Mr. Witherspoon quit to become a 
broker and there were three years, either 
as agent or broker, when he had more 
than $1,000,000 personal production. In 
one year he paid for $1,800,000 and also 
managed to spend three months in 
Europe. In the other two years he paid 
for $1,600,000 and $1,400,000 

In 1931 Mr. Witherspoon became gen- 
eral agent of Pacific Mutual for middle 


John 


John new 


families 
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and eastern Tennessee. When John 
Hancock re-entered Nashville territory 
after eight years’ absence, Mr. Wither- 
spoon was appointed general agent and 
has therefore built up his agency from 
scratch. 

On three occasions he has been elected 
a trustee of the National Association 
and he was elected vice-president in 
Philadelphia last year. He helped organ- 
ize the Tennessee State Underwriters 
Association and for two years was presi- 
dent of the Nashville association. 

At various times he has served the 
National Association as chairman of such 
important committees as membership, 
general agents and managers and busi- 
ness standards. 


He is interested in Boy Scouts, Com- 
munity Chest and other civic activities 
in Nashville and is deacon of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Nashville. Early in 
his career Mr. Witherspoon played pro- 
fessional baseball as catcher in the Kitty 
League, composed of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee ball clubs and he also played 
non-professional baseball in Nashville 
with the city league there. He is a 
member of the Exchange Club, Chamber 
of Commerce, Masons, Belle Meade 
Country Club, Phi Delta Theta Alumni 
Club. 

His wife was Mary Harrington of 
Nashville and he has two sons, John A., 
Jr., Aged 10, and Harrington, Aged 6%. 





Letter to President Wright 


From Secretary Morgenthau 
President Harry T. Wright of the Na- 
Association of Life Underwriters 
received from Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, the following letter: 

Dear Mr. Wright: 

I am delighted with the expression of 
cooperation with the defense program made 
by the life insurance field men of the 
United States. The resolution you passed 
at your midyear meeting last spring, fol- 
lowed by the appointment of a “Life Un- 
derwriters Committee for National De- 
fense Savings” indeed indicates your will- 
ingness to coordinate the activities of 
America’s field men with the sale of 
national defense bonds and stamps. 

I am told that during World War I, 
the members of your Association sold 
over one billion dollars worth of Liberty 
Bonds. This certainly indicates that our 
present defense bond drive should find 
willing and experienced help in the life 


tional 


underwriters of the country. 
In this Defense Savings effort sys- 
tematic and continuous purchasing is a 


most important part of the plan. It is 
my understanding that your representa- 
tives plan to cooperate with the Defense 
Savings Committees, with particular em- 
phasis on the payroll allotment plans. This 
will be of great value. 

Please convey to the members of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
my congratulations and thanks for their 
unselfish and patriotic devotion to their 
country that is being shown by the ac- 
tivities of the Committee for National De- 
fense Savings. I hope that in the coming 
months we may hear much more of that 
Committee, and its state and local sub- 
sidiaries. 

Sincerely, 
H. Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Three Who Broadcast 


Cincinnati, Sept. 19—Three represen- 
tatives of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters who broadcast on 
Thursday over Cincinnati stations are 
George E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mu- 





tual, Detroit; Grant Taggart, Cowley, 
Wyoming, and H. Kenneth Cassidy, 
Pacific Mutual, California. 








Grant L. Taggart, New Vice-President 





Was a Success From Boyhood in Wey 


Cincinnati, Sept. 16—Grant L. Tag- 
gart, new vice-president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, lives 
in Cowley, Wyoming, a town of 500 
population. His parents were a pioneer 
family which settled in Utah. Grant 
was the youngest of sixteen children and 
when a boy he began to operate a farm 
of his own. He got to be strong enough 
to pitch 350 tons of hay and also suc- 
cessful enough to hire farm hands, He 
worked on the farm in Summer and 
attended high school in Spring, Fall and 


Winter. His father was a carpenter, 
builder and cabinet maker. He _ built 
many residences and also made violins 


and guitars. 

When Grant was 18 and a high school 
student he started selling life insurance 
for California-Western States Life, re- 
porting to R. K. Hardy who was gen- 
eral agent in Salt Lake City. He was 
invited by Hardy to attend a meeting of 
agents of the company in Salt Lake City 
at the Hotel Utah and he made a speech 
during which he quoted a paragraph from 
Owen Murdoch’s “Ethics of Success” 
which has guided him through his career 
Here is the pragraph: 

“He who seeks one thing in life and 
but one may hope to achieve it before 
life is done, but he who seeks all things 
wherever he goes only reaps from the 


sorrow which around him he sows a 
harvest of barren regret.” 
Taggart, when 18, signed a_ service 


bonus contract which when completed 
gave him an income for life. He was 
38 when he completed the contract. He 
is now 45 and has been with California- 
Western States twenty-seven years. 

In 1925 he became a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table at which 


GRANT L 
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time he was living in Delta, Utah, a 
great alfalfa seed district. He paid in 
that year for 257 cases for $1,150,000. 
For twenty years he has averaged an 
application every other day. 


For some years his headquarters haveh, 
but he covers> 
of miles.) 


been in Cowley, Wyo., 
a wide territory in number 
His principal policyholders are ranch- 
men, sheep and cattle men, oil and pro- 
fessional men. He is one of the most 


sought-after speakers before life under- 









writers associations. 





Robt. P. Burroughs Elected 
New Round Table Chairman 


Cincinnati, Sept. 16—Robert P. Bur- 
roughs, Manchester, N. H., president of 
the National Life of Vermont Leaders 
Club, was today elected chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. He has 
been a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table for some years and in 
National Life’s last club year paid for 
$2,600,000. 


Whitsitt Hurt En Route 


Cincinnati, Sept. 17—Vincent P. Whit- 
sitt, manager and general counsel of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, who came here to extend greet- 
ings of the Life Presidents, was hurt on 
the train en route and flew back to New 
York, being unable to appear on the 
convention platform. The train made 
a bad lurch throwing Mr. Whitsitt 
against the side. X-rays showed he 
suffered a fractured rib. 








American College Elects 

Cincinnati, Sept. 17—The American 
College of L jife Underwriters at its meet- 
ing here in connection with the Na- 
tional Association convention elected the 
following trustees for three-year terms: 
O. J. Arnold, Northwestern National; 
George H. Chace, Prudential; M. J. 
Cleary, Northwestern Mutual; Charles J. 
Zimmerman, Connecticut Mutual; George 
A. Patton, Mutual Life of New York; 
Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable Society, 
and S. T. Whatley, Aetna. 

The college also elected officers for 
the coming year as follows: Julian S. 
Myrick, Mutual Life of N. Y., chair- 
man; William M. Duff, Equitable So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh, vice-chairman; Dr. S. 
S. Huebner, president; David Mc- 
Cahan, dean; John A. Stevenson, Penn 
Mutual, secretary; Sewell W. Hodge, 
Provident Mutual, treasurer, and Rob- 
ert Dechert, Penn Mutual, counsel. 








J. D. Moynahan, Chicago, | 
Made Pres. of CLU Society 


Cincinnati, Sept. 17—Retiring Presi- 


dent Benjamin Alk, Penn Mutual, New 
York, was chairman of the American 


Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 
luncheon. 

John D. Moynahan, Chicago, Metro- 
politan Life Manager, was elected pres: 
dent; George E. Lackey, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Detroit, vice-president ; Edwari 
A. Krueger, State Life, Indianapolis 
treasurer, and David McCahan, dear, 
American College of Life Underwriters 
secretary. 

New directors elected are James Elton 
3rage, Guardian Life, New York; Clif 
ford H. Orr, National Life, Philadelphia: 
H. Cochran Fisher, Aetna Life, Wasb- 
ington; A. Walton Litz, Commonwealt! 
Life, Louisville, 


Northwestern Mutual, Los Angeles. 





Some Backgrounds of This 


Year’s Round Table Membes} 


Cincinnati, Sept. 17—Paul F. Clark 
vice-president, John Hancock, was intro 


duced to the Million Dollar Rount 
Table. He was chairman of the firs 
Round Table : Memphis in 1927. T. M 


Riehle, New York, took a bow as fi 
Ralph G. Lawrence, Texas Prudential 
Oklahoma City, youngest member of the 
table. 

H. Kennedy 
necticut General, 
said that 
been 455 members of Round Table. 
this year’s members, twenty-six entere! 
life insurance upon leaving school: 
eleven were in the textile and clothint 
business, 


Chicago, Cor: 


Nickell, , 
was. chairmat 


who 


and Alfred C. Duckett f 


in fifteen years there havt & 


eleven in manufacturing, tf 





in merchandising, eight in engineering, 
seven in banking, five in the automobile 
business, four in real estate, 
law, three in general insurance 
in military life. 


and two 
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When as a youth George Nixon Briggs (founder 
and first president of the Berkshire Life) returned to 
his home among the Berkshire hills over a century 
ago, his mind teemed with ideas and a desire to 
study law. 

He was able to accomplish this desire through the 
assistance of an elder brother, who died shortly after- 
wards, leaving a widow and four infant sons in an 
impoverished condition. The responsibility of caring 
for them fell to young Briggs, and this brought forcibly 
to his mind the great need for life insurance. On this 
idea he pondered for several years. 

From a humble beginning, as a Berkshire black- 
smith's son, Briggs rose to become a successful law- 
yer, six times member of Congress, and seven times 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

In the year 1850, when his last term was drawing 
to a close, Governor Briggs consulted on his favorite 
topic with Elizur Wright, father of American life in- 
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surance. On May [5th of the following year the 
Berkshire Life was born. 

Credit for growth and development during the 
past 90 years belongs to many people—to the men 
and women, past and present, whose loyalty, ability 
and industry have served the Berkshire so well. In this, 
our Anniversary year, the efforts of this loyal group 
have resulted in the greatest single yearly increase 
of busjness in the annals of the Company. 

We believe today, as did our founder, that life in- 
surance is a business to be operated on sound prin- 
ciples; that change is inevitable to progress, so long 
as the fundamental principles which give consistency 
of purpose to the organization continue to remain 
unchanged; that each policyowner should be served 
to the utmost with all we have to offer in every depart- 
ment of our business. 

It is on the past, of which we are justly proud, that 
we of the Berkshire base our confidence in the future. 


Ch any BERKSHIRE crsociate’ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 


1851] 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


1941 


YEAR 
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Reports Association Has 
Surplus of Over $80,000 





WALTER E, BARTON 


Treasurer Walter E. Barton, in his re- 
port Monday to the convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at Cincinnati, said the surplus of the 
association was over $80,000 and total 
assets in excess of $130,000 as of June 
30, 1941. The largest item of income in 
the financial statement was membership 
dues, amounting to $95,552, an increase 
of nearly $8,000 over the previous fiscal 
year. Advertising in Life Association 
News accounted for income of $51,302. 
During the last year the association in- 
vested $10,000 in U. S. Government De- 
fense Bonds. 

Mr. Barton in his report paid tribute to 
Robert L. Jones, who last year concluded 
fifteen years as treasurer. “As we face 
the future,” he said, “in the light of the 
present emergency we realize how impor- 
tant this reserve of $50,000 may become 
and our present membership owes a debt 
of gratitude to Robert L. Jones and to 
the officers and trustees who supported 
that farsighted fiscal policy.” 





Rutherford’s Demonstration 
Of Pictorial Salesmanship 


Cincinnati, Sept. 17—James E. Ruth- 
erford, general agent, Penn Mutual Life, 
Seattle, was the last speaker at the first 
morning session of the general conven- 
tion of NALU. He told how he gave 
an extraordinarily effective talk on pic- 
torial salesmanship. He illustrated this 
talk with front cover designs of the 
Saturday Evening Post and other pic- 


tures, each of which can be used to 
pound home sentiment in selling life 
insurance. 


An agent can’t repeat an argument 
many times, he said, or the prospect is 
bored, but he can keep a picture before 
a prospect until the need for insurance 
sinks in. There is an old song “Weep 
No More My Lady.” Mr. Rutherford 
said he would change the title to “Weep 
Some More, My Agent.” He gave many 
examples of the family life of a man 
after passing 65. In discussing the rela- 
tions of this man with his grandchildren, 
he asked, “Would you rather tell your 
grandchildren that you have come for a 
week-end or to spend the rest of your 
life with them?” 

At one stage of his talk he pulled off 
his shoes and filled them with torn up 
sections of newspapers. “How could your 
wife step into your shoes,” he said, “if 
they were filled with bills for debts?” 
A picture he showed was one of a 
woman looking at checkbook stubs. 
“They are gone,” he said. “How many 
of the checks will come back when they 
are needed most.” 





Big Writers Burned Up at Cincinnati 


Papers’ Handling of Interview Stories 


Cincinnati, Sept. 17—Members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table were in a 
mood to shoot a daily paper reporter 
because he made them look like a lot 
of saps in his story about their activi- 
ties and their views, and furthermore 
they were irritated by daily paper head- 
lines their meetings which had a 
Pollyanna ring. The Cincinnati Enquirer 
headline read, “Million dollar sale is 
€asy as insurance men tell it.” The Cin- 
cinnati Post headline read, ‘‘Million dol- 
lar agents exchange selling ideas.” 

It was the selling ideas published by 
the Cincinnati Post which burned up 
the star writers. The source of trouble 
was that reporters were not permitted 
to sit in at the meetings of the Round 
Table and so they did the next best 
thing, which was to ask star writers to 
come into the foyer and submit them- 
selves to interviewing. Can you imagine 
the feelings of the Round Tablers when 
they picked up the Cincinnati Post, Tues- 
day afternoon and found themselves 
quoted as follows: 

Robert H. S. Brilliande, Occidental 
Life, Honolulu, a writer of a tremend- 
ous number of policies: “The small pros- 
pect is shunned by the big-time agent.” 
Harold S. Parsons, Travelers, Los An- 
geles: “I am not a first or second time 


on 


closer and it is very rarely that I ask 
a man to buy.” Henry W. Hays, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, Rochester, N. Y.: 
“We work as individuals. My sugges- 
tion is simply, sell more $50,000 poli- 
cies.” Paul Dobson, Northwestern Na- 
tional, Minneapolis: “I have a feeling 
that all of us might develop a higher 
regard for and a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility toward our clientele. It would 
be to our personal profit.” 

Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit, Chi- 
cago: “A man is affected by what I 
say, but is equally affected by what his 
lawyer or somebody else has said and 
by his pride and by the problems he has 
already existing in his own mind. If 
any so-called constructive idea happens 
to jell with one of his already vaguely 
felt problems, I am likely to make a sale. 
Keep probing.” 

Sis Hoffman, Union Central leader, 
was one of the million dollar writers 
who got a break, as she succeeded in 
putting over the idea that women are in 
the insurance market in a big way now 
in order to protect their estates for 
their children. 

In the old days the Round Table per- 
mitted newspapers to have a stenotyper 
present and that did not work well, as 
publication of the running discussion 
caused later embarrassment and also 
curbed exchange of views. Now Round 
Table has gone to the other extreme. 





Blane of Guatemala City 


Cincinnati, Sept. 17—John G. Blane, 
of Guatemala City, is attending this con- 
vention and also will attend the World’s 
Series. He has been going to both 
events, NALU convention and World’s 
Series ever since 1930. 


Sykes Speaker Before Club 

Cincinnati, Sept. 19—Frank H. Sykes, 
vice-president, Fidelity Mutual Life, ad- 
dressed the Optimists Club here on 
Thursday, his subject being “Great Per- 
sonalities in Life Insurance.” 
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THEODORE M. RIEHLE 


Theodore M. Riehle, general agent ig 
New York for the Equitable Society 
and chairman of the National Associa-. 
tion convention program committee, pre- 
sented the theme of the convention at 
Cincinnati, which was “American Life! 
Insurance—an Investment in Freedom” 
His foreword on the theme, which was 
printed in the front of the official pro- 
gram, drew many favorable comments’ 
and was quoted by some of the speak- 
ers. It was cited as a forceful state- 
ment of the place of life insurance in 
American life. 


Mutual Life of New York 
Host to More Than 250 


Cincinnati, Sept. 18—Mutual Life of 
New York was host at a dinner Wed- 
nesday night attended by more than 20 
insurance men. Among the guests were 
officers, councilmen and trustees of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, some members of Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, forty managers of Mu- 
tual Life and many agents of the com- 
pany. President Lewis W. Douglas in- 
troduced Vice-Presidents George A. Pat- 
ton and Alexander E. Patterson. He also 
presented President John A. Stevenson, 
Penn Mutual, who made a short talk. 
President Douglas is one of the princi 
pal speakers on the NALU program 
here this week. 


Million Dollar Round Table 


Guests of Union Central 


Cincinnati, Sept. 16.—Union Central 
Life was host on Monday night to the 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. W. Howard Cox, president, m 
welcoming members of the table told ol 
the best methods for meeting inflation ob- 
jections encountered in selling life insur- 
ance and emphasized the necessity of build- 
ing permanent estates. . 

H. Kennedy Nickell, retiring chairman 
of the Round Table, expressed thanks of 
the Round Table members for the privilege 
of attending the dinner. About ninety-five 
members of the Round Table were present. 


Herbert Hedges’ Committee 


The committee on life insurance 1n- 























formation of the National Association, } 


of which Herbert A. Hedges is chair 
man, has during the past year supple 
mented its usual function of implement- 
ing the work of state and local com- 
mittees by explaining to the public 
changes such as introduction of wat 
clauses. Also cooperating in national 


defense savings program. One of the ‘ 


committee’s busiest projects has_ beet 
circulating the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance films “Yours Truly, Ed. Graham 
and “American Portrait.” 
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illion Dollar Round Table 


Paul Cook Gives Constructive Ideas 


Parsons Creates Prepayment Fund 


Unusual from two viewpoints was the 
talk of Harold S. Travelers 
agent, at Los Angeles before the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table session of the 
national convention. Unusual in the 
sales idea it contained. And unusual 
in that Mr. Parsons was a multiple-line 
agent rather than a life insurance spe- 


Parsons, 


cialist. 

Starting with the Travelers in Canada, 
Mr. Parsons at first wrote only life and 
accident. When he came to Los Angeles 


he was a total stranger; it was then 
that he decided to write fire and cas- 
ualty lines as well as life. Basic solicit- 
ing idea was to build around a group— 
groups of chain store proprietors, groups 
of lawyers, groups of department man- 
agers in manufacturing or mercantile 
establishments, or any other group. 

Five years ago Mr. Parsons found 
that his general business was costing 
him money, and he began then to spe- 
cialize in life insurance. 

He uses a simple card system for fol- 
low-up, arranging the cards by districts 
to avoid loss of time. 


Source of Prospects 


Fifteen per cent of his prospects are 
from those referred to him by clients as 
their most successful associates or ac- 
quaintances. He has developed a stand- 
ard prospecting system for obtaining the 
names of young men who are “comers.” 
Another 25% of his prospects are from 
the “common interest” groups mentioned 
above. 

The remaining 60% are from present 
policyholders. 

In describing a sales idea he has de- 
veloped, Mr. Parsons said in part: 

“I have one special sales idea which 
might interest you. There are a great 
many people today who are interested 
in a method of acceJerating the maturi- 
ties on their existing life insurance. 
They are coming into a period of great- 
er net incomes, even after paying high 
income taxes, and they are fearful that 
a depression may follow later on and 
then be 


that premium payments may 
difficult. To meet this situation I have 
sold supplementary endowments to a 


number of policyholders. For exam- 
ple, if a man has his retirement income 
life contracts maturing at 60 or 65, 
we have written endowments maturing 
at 50 or 55 for the purpose of creating 
a pre-payment premium fund. These 
policies which are thus to be prepaid 
do not necessarily have to be in the 
same company. A maturity settlement 
agreement is drawn which provides that 
he will be paid so many dollars a year 
for the number of years required, in 
order that he can then distribute the 
money among the companies to whom 
the premiums are payable. Actually this 
is the equivalent of discounting future 
premiums, but on a more favorable in- 
terest basis under a settlement option 
than can be obtained from most com- 
panies today on an annual premium dis- 
count plan. It is also a good hedge— 
the settlement option method will be 
used at maturity if the interest rate 
then is more favorable than the premium 
discount rate. On the other hand, if the 
discount rates are more favorable than 

rates under the settlement agree- 
the policyholder will have the cash 
from the endowment proceeds with 
which to take advantage of that oppor- 
tunity. Should he be unable to continue 


or 


the 


ment, 


the payments on his supplementary en- 
dowment through to maturity, the paid- 
up endowment options at any time 
would give him a proportionate amount 
of cash available at maturity (or earlier, 
if necessary) to then assist him finan- 
cially during the remaining years to ma- 
turity of his basic contract or contracts. 


Prepayment Fund Case 


“One large case I wrote on his idea 
was a 17-year endowment, where the 
client figured that in addition to the 
safety element in prepaying his future 
premiums he will be building up a sep- 
arate investment account on which he 
will have no income taxes to pay dur- 
ing the accumulation period, whereas the 
same accumulations, if invested along 
with his other securities, would be taxed 
as to income each year. Also he will 
have the advantage at maturity in the 
fact that no profit is reported for the 
year in which the policy matures if it is 
settled in instalments, and that these 
instalments are taxable only to the ex- 
tent that they represent 3% of the cost 
of the contract, the remaining balance 
of each instalment being income tax free 
until such time as the tax free balances 
have equalled the original purchase price. 
This client had the whole plan checked 
by his tax counsel and investment coun- 
sel, both of whom recommended it.” 


In his talk before the Million Dollar 
Round Table at the National Associa- 
tion convention this week, Paul W. 
Cook, general agent Mutual Benefit at 
Chicago, gave summaries of recent cases 
of his that illustrated the use of con- 
structive ideals in selling. These cases 
follow: 

Case No. 1—Business Indemnity 

“When I first saw a Chicago manufac- 
turer, I made my appeal to him on the 
basis of business indemnity because I 
knew him to be a very valuable man to 
his company. Result: he bought sub- 
stantial personal insurance from my bus- 
iness insurance sales talk. A year or 
two later, as I thought that personal 
insurance must be the greatest motiva- 
tion in his insurance buying actions, I 
attempted to sell him more personal in- 
surance—and he then bought a substan- 
tial amount of business insurance. 

“Several years later, after we became 
more intimately acquainted, in one of 
his unguarded moments I learned that 
he was involved personally at the be- 
ginning of our acquaintance more than 
I had known and more than he had ad- 
mitted, so he told me that he went home 
after that first purchase and said to his 


Dobson on Ingredients of Every Sale 


In his talks before the Million Dollar 
Table at the National Associa- 
tion convention, Paul Dobson, North- 
western National, Minneapolis, stressed 
that clients should be thought of in 
terms of their unsolved problems. Among 
his points were: 

“Remember that seeking and finding 
new prospects, while vitally necessary, 


Round 


costly 





is the most costly job you have 
in time, in travel, in spent energy and 
in morale. 

“Look upon each sale you make, not 
as a completed transaction, but as the 
mere beginning of a larger, more impor- 
tant job to be done. 

“Develop the habit of thinking of 
clients in terms of their new or unsolved 
problems which life insurance can solve, 
and cease thinking of them merely as 
people who once bought some insurance 
from you. 

“To build new clientele at the lowest 
possible cost in time, effort and money, 
plan your new prospecting effort on the 
solid foundation of thorough service to 
your old clients.” 

Summarizing, Mr. Dobson said: 

“I started with the injunction that if 
we would be consistent large producers, 
we must learn the value of our clientele. 
That goes for the new man who has 
his first client as well as for the man 
who has been established in the business. 
I offered you four suggestions to imple- 
ment this rule. Here they are: 

“Plan your work first of all to build- 
ing and caring for your clientele. New 
prospects, while vitally necessary, are 
costly; and the new prospecting process 
alone is too costly in time and effort 
to enable you to achieve lasting success. 
The lowest cost and the highest return 


in sales work come from building a sat- 
isfied clientele. 

“Look upon each sale you make not 
as a completed transaction, but as the 
beginning of a lifetime job of building 
security for your policyholder. 

“Develop the habit of thinking of your 
policyholder not in terms of just a name 
or a person you have sold, but in terms 
of his new and unsolved problems. Your 
job is more than a job of keeping in 
contact with the people you have sold. 
It is a job of accepting full responsi- 
bility for the solution of all their prob- 
lems which are affected by life insur- 
ance. A new problem or an unfinished 
problem presents a responsibility and a 
challenge to you which a mere name on 
a card in your policyholder file will never 
give you. It pays to think, therefore, 
in terms of unsolved problems rather 
than in terms of names and addresses. 

“Carefully discharge your every obli- 
gation to your existing clientele, remem- 
bering not only that this is the best 
protection you can give your finest as- 
set, but that every problem you solve 
establishes you as an expert and thereby 
offers the key to enlarging your clientele 
in an easy low cost way. 

Perhaps my feeling that the clients 
who contribute to our success should be 
introduced into this Round Table dis- 
cussion has been in some measure 
prompted by the attitude of my company, 
which has in recent years been urging, 
and—what is more important to me—been 
paying for clientele building of the kind 
I have been describing, rather than for 
merely selling life insurance. But my 
own observation has always been that 
clientele building pays for itself. In fact, 
I never had a client that didn’t pay for 
himself quite handsomely. So no matter 
oro A are paid, clientele building pays 
well. 


wife, ‘Mary, if anything happens to me 
all of this personal mess that I am jn 
at the present time will be cleaned up’ 
and as he is a religious man he also 
added, ‘But, by the grace of God, I will 
live to do it myself.’ Later, having taken 
care of his personal situation and of 
his family, he bought the business jn. 
surance to take care of his brain-child, 
I now know a different man, of course 
than the man that I thought I did when 
I first sold him. He was constantly re. 
classifying what I was saying from his 
viewpoint, and my ideas, being actually 
constructive, allowed him to buy insur. 
ance in a different way which fitted in 
with his viewpoint but which was not 
in accordance with my sales _presenta- 
tion. 

“I am still approaching this man on 
constructive ideas. As a matter of fact 
I have a Pension Plan before him now— 
but I am very sure that there will be 
some human reasons that motivate him 
beyond any constructive ideas of mine. 
I am confident that there is going to 
be some insurance bought in this picture 
but I don’t know what wheels are turn- 
ing in his head or what the final form 
of action will be. 


Case No. 2—Covering Good Will Value 


of a Business 


“T sold a $75,000 case this year on 
what to an insurance man would be a 
very constructive idea. This time I sug- 
gested that the good will value of his 
business could be covered by life in- 
surance, probably without increasing the 
value of his taxable estate, if the busi- 
ness paid for and owned the insurance. 


It made a beautiful picture, and he liked : 


it. I explained it this way: Inasmuch 
as the good will of this business will 
be valued as much as, and_ probably 
more than, the actual book value, life 


insurance can be carried by the busi- | 
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ness in favor of the business, without | 
increasing the taxable value of the busi- | 
ness at the death of the insured, on the | 


theory that his loss is more than the 
face of the insurance carried. So if 
he has a business with $100,000 book 
value and which would have a taxable 
value at his death of $200,000, it would be 
possible to carry $100,000, which would 
go to his family free and clear of Fed- 
eral estate taxes. 
—and I told him so—that this may create 
some income tax problems after the 
death of the insured and when the stock 
is sold, as the insurance proceeds would 
probably increase the taxable profit to 
the person who sold it; however, if he 
leaves the stock to his family, and if the 
stock is not going to be sold, this tax 
is also only an incipient one, and is only 
realized when and if the stock is sold, 
which can generally be done, of course, 
at the most favorable time to the heirs. 

“Also, during his lifetime, I pointed 
out, this has great income tax advantages 
because as the insured he can_pay his 
life insurance premiums with a 24% cor- 
poration tax rather than having to take 
the money out of his business and pay 
both the corporation income tax and @ 
personal income tax on it. 


“When we were all through and ! 7 
could see that I was clicking, this man | 
said to me: ‘$75,000 more—that brings | 
insurance, |) 


me up to $300,000 of 
doesn’t it? 


life 
I guess there aren’t many 


fellows around town who started with © 


nothing and have $300,000 of life insur 
ance!’ I had given him a logical reason 
for him to justify the feeling of accon- 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Roth the life insurance salesman and 
) 
e trust man should be educated to un- 


th aoa: : 
situations in which the in- 


ferstand the 
surance company or the trust company 
should be used in settlement arrange- 
ments, Theodore Widing of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, Philadelphia, told the Mil- 
' tion Dollar Round Table at Cincinnati. 
“As a creator of funds,” said Mr. 
Widing, “life insurance has no compe- 
‘ition, for only life insurance can do this 
> job, However, when he gets to the prob- 
em of administering, conserving and dis- 
| tributing these funds, then we may enter 
+ ome one else’s field—the lawyer and the 
trust officer—and then we are in com- 
petition. I would like to repeat that the 
iawyer and the trust man, in the creative 
| sense, are never in competition with life 
 insurance—but after the agency for cre- 
ating the fund has been established and 
the life insurance man adds as a service 
these three functions, then competition 

es. : 
The facilities offered by both the life 
insurance company and the trust com- 
) pany, as agencies for these three func- 
| tions, are great, and the decision as to 
which should be used must be deter- 
‘mined by the merits of the individual 
case to be serviced. It is impossible to 
' generalize and you can’t say that a life 
> insurance trust is better or that optional 





+ modes of settlement are better until you 
* fnd out first what must be accomplished 
"and what the entire facts are in the 


> individual case. 
' “Mr. Bond is married 
‘child, Dennis, age 10. In the event of 
‘the deaths of both him and Mrs. Bond, 
‘it is his desire that Dennis have some 
one in whom confidence could be placed 
for maintenance, education and emergen- 
cies, The obvious answer to this unqual- 
ified case is a corporate trustee—for in 
order to give the necessary flexibility 


and has one 








aso 
com- 


) which his problem demands, Mr. Bond's 
' agency must have a high degree of dis- 


cretionary power. 

“Mr. Dope is married, no children, 
and his estate is composed entirely of 
his life insurance which is in your com- 
pany. It is his desire that Mrs. Dope 
have a guaranteed monthly income which 
will be hers as long as she lives, and 
that this income must not be dependent 
upon any decision of hers at any time. 
We naturally agree that this situation 
and objective can best be accomplished 
through the life insurance company set- 
tlement options. 

“These cases are very meager, but 
they show that we can’t generalize in 
determining as to which agency should 
be used. The distinction must be func- 
tional and rest on the merits of the sit- 
uation, 

“Speaking of this problem as being 


Getting Trust Company Cooperation 





THEODORE WIDING 


functional and needing individual an- 
alysis which sometimes calls for a dis- 
cretionary power, I am reminded of a 
few cases which one life insurance com- 
pany was recently asked to arrange for— 
under its option modes of settlement. 

“Case 1—The insured requested the 
company to provide—in connection with 
his $1,000 policy—that at the death of 
his wife 99% of the remaining principal 
be paid to his daughter and that the 
remaining 1% be given to his son. 

“Case 2—The company was asked to 
pay installments to the insured’s chil- 
dren until they started to drink or gam- 
ble. 

“Case 3—Requested the company to 
pay one-half part of installments to a 
former wife and one-half part to the 
present wife—but if they should begin 
to quarrel, the company was not to pay 
installments to either of them. 

“Case 4—The insured asked that the 
company permit withdrawals for educa- 
tional purposes only if the boy went to 
Harvard. 

“These are not fictional, but are actual 
cases which show just how far some in- 
dividuals would like to apply the three 
additional functions which we in the 
insurance business have adopted as be- 
ing necessary for complete service. | 
am not asking you to decide, nor am I 
saying that these requests are unrea- 
sonable or silly, but rather I am ask- 
ing you to consider how far a life in- 
surance company should go just because 
it created this fund. 

“If we educate the trust man as to 
when optional modes of settlement 
should be used and also educate the life 
insurance man as to when life insurance 
proceeds should be trusteed, we cannot 
avoid cooperation—for it must follow.” 


Brilliande on Communal Selling 


Some of his own experiences in what 
he calls “communal selling” were told 
to the Round Table at Cincinnati by 
Robert H. S. Brilliande, who represents 
the Occidental Life at Honolulu, Hawaii. 
He uses the radio, insurance clinics and 
other types of gatherings and says that 
these methods would eliminate the so- 
called “insurance counselor.” He 
Mm part: 


said 


“To bring the million dollar producer 
and the small volume buyer together, 
highly organized methods of prospecting 
must be exercised. For the usual proc- 
ess here is in reverse. Whereas most 
million dollar producers look for a small 
re of clients to produce a large 
‘lume of insurance, he must tackle a 
wpe volume of clients to produce small 

dividual volume, aggregating the large 
resulting amount of business desired. 

€ underwriter who wishes to write a 


large volume of prospects must look be- 
yond his own files. Several other meth- 
ods have been found exceptionally good. 
The use of radio is to be recommended. 
After all, the proof of this method is 
shown us by the ‘insurance counselor,’ 
the most successful of whom draw thou- 
sands of personal replies and interviews. 
One idea which will draw dividends is 
the insurance ‘clinic’ presented over the 
radio. The insurance ‘clinic,’ held at reg- 
ular periods, broadcast over the radio, 
presents a discussion of some particular 
insurance problem with the underwriter 
as expert and commentator. This pres- 
entation can be made highly dramatic 
or academic at will. When it is made 
academic, the script is written for two 
or more persons and the discussion may 
be pointed towards some element in un- 
derwriting, such as the proper method 
of designating beneficiaries under vary- 
ing life situations, or it may turn toward 
a scrutiny of possibilities which cash 
values of ordinary life policies present 


at advanced ages. There are innumer- 
able subjects which not only interest the 
general public and the insurance buyer 
but in many cases are entirely new to 
him. This method of prospecting should 
bring your greatest volume of inquiries 
and opportunities for interviews. 
“Beyond prospecting, the next impor- 
tant phase in the communal method of 
handling the small insurance buyer is 
what I like to term the insurance 
‘seance. From radio response, direct 
mail, personal files will come a good vol- 
ume of names—possible interested in- 
surance buyers. These persons may then 
be invited for an evening talk on those 
problems in which they have particular 
interest. Personal problems must be 
handled confidentially, at another time 
of course. But many of the elements 
within such problems may very well be 
taken up in an impersonal and aca- 
demic manner at an evening meeting. 
Real drawing power toward attendance 
in these meetings can be enhanced by 
the showing of motion pictures relating 
to insurance subjects. A great deal of 
interest was shown in Honolulu when 
we presented motion pictures made 
available by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in cooperation with 
the Institute of Life Insurance. In or- 
der not to bore your group, you must 
not make your program too long. To 
me the most interesting part of the pro- 
gram comes after my own presentation, 
when I hold an insurance open forum. 
It is at this open forum that one may 
come to grips with many general insur- 
ance problems. It also gives the audi- 


ence a sense of participation which is 
very valuable and which may be turned 
to good account by the underwriter who 
has mastered the psychology of com- 
munal thinking. 

“One thing must be emphasized. No 
out-and-out talk is at all in order at 
these gatherings and high pressure 
stunts must definitely be ruled out. For 
the audience is quick to detect any such 
moves and will show immediate resent- 
ment. Therefore you must mentally dis- 
arm your audience. The substance of 
the talk should be ‘first aid for insur- 
ance problems’ and must be on a digni- 
fied plane. I have catalogued, among 
many others, several subjects regarding 
which my audience has evinced the max- 
imum interest and eagerness. They are 
as follows: 

“How to provide against common dis- 
aster in the insurance policy. 

“How to set up trust agreements to 
provide for educational facilities for 
children. 

“How the usefulness of policies may 
be expanded by utilization of settlement 
options. 

“The family income rider and how it 
may provide for the twenty critical years 
of children’s growth. 

“How dividends may be most judicious- 
ly used. 

“How to prepare a will and how the 
provisions of the will may be tied in 
with the insurance program. 

“How to determine the minimum 
amount of insurance needed for a given 
life situation and the programming of 
insurance in general.” 


Henry W. Hays Talks on “Trading Up’ 


“Spend more time with people who 
have more money or more brains than 
you have, and maybe you will get some 
of either or both,” was the advice of 
Henry W. Hays, CLU, Massachusetts 
Mutual, before the Million Dollar Round 
Table, in Cincinnati. 

In a word, “trading up” or moving 
from a lower selling bracket into a 
higher one should be the agent’s ob- 
jective. 

Mr. Hays listed as sources for larger 
cases the following: Corporations for 
insurance on key men or for stock pur- 
chase plans; partnerships or individual 
businesses for the same reasons; rich 
men and women; people with large 
earning power but little capital; sales 
for inheritance tax purposes; the un- 
usual case. 

To illustrate, Mr. Hays cited several 
specific cases. 

Case I was that of a large manufac- 
turing company doing a national busi- 
ness whose policy is to take a financial 
interest in its outlets whenever neces- 
sary. On hearing of a large investment 
the firm had made in Chicago, Mr. 
Hays suggested to the treasurer that 
the firm purchase insurance on the life 
of the president of the Chicago branch 
to cover their investment. Arrange- 
ments were made for $175,000 of insur- 
ance. Three years later the man died. 
From that time on the concern adopted 
the policy of covering all its invest- 
ments and has since bought insurance 
on all its officers. 

Another case was that of a wealthy 
man who owned $825,000 life insurance 
and whom Mr. Hays approached with 
the idea of bringing it up to $1,000,000. 
The man approved but said he could 
not do so due to heavier taxes this vear. 
He was shown the additional problem 
for his estate and how he might pay 
the additional premium by transferring 
part of the capital he now had into in- 
surance. The prospect did not wholly 
like this idea but finally he had his wife 


and daughter buy the insurance and pay 
the premiums from a trust fund that he 
had set up for them in previous years. 
“In other words,” said Mr. Hays, “all 
I did was uncover the need and the pros- 
pect really solved the problem.” 

The final case was that of a wealthy 
woman who had plenty of insurance. No 
need could be uncovered but in the 
course of conversation it was discovered 
that she wished to become a partner in 
an interior decorating business, not with 
the idea of making money but to have 
something to do. However, she did not 
know how to go about getting the mon- 
ey. Mr. Havs sold her on the idea that 
a loan could be arranged if she would 
take a $50,000 policy so that the loan 
might be paid off in the event of her 
death. 





Paul Cook 


(Continued from Page 8) 


plishment and superiority which the ad- 
ditional life insurance supplied. 


Case No. 3—Constructive Idea of 
Protection 


“Another case I want to tell you about 
came into our office recently, and I like 
it especially because the constructive 
idea is as old as life insurance. It was 
a simple sale of Ordinary life without 
disguise of any kind. It was bought for 
family protection for a man now mak- 
ing $200,000 a year. He hasn’t been 
making that income verv long, and he 
still remembers when $50 a week reg- 
ularly was a lot of money. He is per- 
fectly willing to pay increased income 
taxes. He looks upon them as a part 
of his overhead expense, budgeting for 
taxes monthly just as he budgets for 
rent or light or any other standard 
item. He has, let us assume, $100,000 
of his $200,000 income left as spendable 
income, which is a lot more net spend- 
able income than he used to have, and 
out of that he is willing to save $42,000 
a year in life insurance premiums. He 
is typical, IT believe, of the growing man 
who doesn’t find taxes the reason not 
to buy life insurance, for even with the 
tax rate higher his net spendable income 
is greater and he still feels good about 
the whole thing.” 
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President W 


Harry T. Wright's 


of his trusteeship was the starting gun 


President report 


of the main session of the National 
Convention, September 17. Recalling 
that during his administration he had 
traveled in excess of 40,000 miles, Mr. 


Wright stated that he has discussed with 
many local and state associations as well 
as with other groups, a great many prob- 


lems related to the man in the field. 
That was the subject which President 
Wright had said upon his installation 


would be his greatest concern. He con- 

tinued, “I believe we have made good 

on this promise.” 

Mr. Wright then summarized the ac- 
complishments of his administration: 

33,000 Members 

Membership—There are now more 
than 33,000 members represented in 368 
local associations, an all-time high, and 
a record attained very largely through 
the efforts of Grant Taggart, chairman 
of the Membership Committee. 

Finance, Law and Legislation, Agency 
Practices—Mr. Wright thanked Walter 
Barton, treasurer, Julian S. Myrick, 
chairman sub-committee on Federal law 
and legislation; Philip B. Hobbs, chair- 
man, sub-committee on state legislation; 
and Charles J. Zimmerman, chairman 
Agency Practices Committee. 

Agents’ Compensation—This commit- 
tee under Ray Hodges, with J. Hawley 
Wilson as vice-chairman, has conducted 
many discussions with the Committee of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau headed by M. Albert Linton. 
On this subject President Wright com- 
mented as follows: 

Agents’ Compensation 

“As a personal producer it has been 
my feeling for a long time that an agent 
who reflects no credit on the life in- 
surance business and who ‘passes out of 
the picture’ might be paid less, and the 
career underwriter who services his 
business and is a credit to the institu- 
tion might be paid more. The joint 
committee . . . has made some definite 
recommendations along these lines and 
the plan, I am glad to say includes re- 
newal commissions during the lifetime of 
the policy. 

“Many companies have already an- 
nounced an adjusted plan of compensa- 
tion which includes the lifetime renewal. 
Various companies will probably modify 
the suggested plan to best fit their own 
agency forces, and it is hoped that for 
the good of the business and the agency 
forces, more and more companies will 
adopt somewhat similar plans to the one 
suggested by this committee, 

“The question of pensions has been 
and is being given a great deal of 
thought and consideration. Many com- 
panies as you know have recently an- 
nounced pension plans for their agency 
forces. We are confident that many more 
will be announced in the very near 
future. Your association has been given 
specific credit for its cooperation along 
these lines. 

“As you know, at the midyear meeting 
at Wichita, your board of trustees re- 
corded its approval of an attempt to 
bring the life insurance agent under 
the Old-Age Benefit Section of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act, providing it 
could be accomplished without involving 
commission agents in the application of 
the unemployment section. Real progress 
has been made in conferences in Wash- 
ington along these lines but your presi- 
dent desires to go on record to the 
effect that great care must be exercised 
in this connection, not only to avoid be- 
ing drawn into the unemployment pro- 
visions of the Act, but also to clarify 


HARRY T. WRIGHT 


the rules that would govern the writing 
of some business after 65. We should 
also know whether renewal commissions 
would be regarded as currently earned 
income.” 

Regarding the role of personal pro- 
ducers in the affairs of the National 
Association, President Wright said, “I 
would like to recommend that greater 
number of personal producers take a 
more active interest in their local, state 
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right Reviews Association’s Year 


and national association affairs. The 
fact that more personal producers do 
not offer themselves for leadership is 
not the fault of the general agents and 
managers. I believe that it would be 
for the best interests of the life in- 
surance business to have more personal 
producers in key positions.” 

The Unfit Agent 

After thanking the chairmen of the 
many committees and their co-workers 
for their assistance and cooperation dur- 
ing the past year, and acknowledging the 
association’s indebtedness to the Million 
Dollar Round Table. the American Col- 
lege, the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, Mr. Wright 
turned to the subject which has engaged 
much of his attention and that of 
his administration—elimination of the 
unfit producer. Said he: 

“One of the principal objectives, as 
most of you know, of this administration 
has been our endeavor to eliminate the 
unfit agent, and by the unfit agent I 
mean the man who is a distinct discredit 
to the life insurance business, who 
renders at best, inefficient service to his 
policyholders. It is our opinion that if 
the unfit agent were eliminated, a sul 


So 


a 
stantial portion of the problems con- 
fronting our business today would be 
solved. 

“During the past year we have con- 
tinuously emphasized that good agents 
make good ambassadors and poor agents 
make poor ambassadors. The company’s 
own agent is its logical representative 
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before the public and it is my persona 
feeling that it would be well for the 
companies to pay less attention to the 
broker and more attention to their reg- 
wlar agent who represents his company 


in his community. This problem can 


solved by the companies, the general 
agents and the fieldmen themselves 
First, the companies should insist tha 
those under contract who are unfit be 
climinated but if this is not done, the 
agency force, the career men, if yoy 





please, have every right to insist tha 
the poor ambassadors be eliminated, An 
amazing change in public opinion will 
follow and while it is a continuing joh, 
and we in the field must insist it be 
done, I am very glad to report that qe 
have this vear made considerable Prog- 
ress which will reflect a real benefit 
to the producing agent.” 

Turning next to the subject of taxa- 
tion, Mr. Wright said it was difficult to 
understand why there should be fe. 
peated proposals to further tax the in- 
stitution of life insurance because a man 
who buys life insurance has_ already 
taxed himself. “Are we going to tax 
a tax?” asked President Wright. “Does 


the average policyholder understand this ° 


situation?” he asked, and _ replied, “] 
think not. He has a right to and we 
believe that he will object most stren- 
uously to further taxation of his funds.” 
Unity for National Defense 
Closing his report, he urged the fullest 


support of the President of the United 7 


States in the national defense program, | 


Said Mr. Wright: 

“He (the President) has asked for 
unity of purpose and confidence in our 
country. Every American citizen will 
give his most heartfelt support in this 
connection. There is nothing, however, 
that would destroy the confidence of the 
American citizen more quickly than to 
put a question mark before his life in- 
surance. The life insurance owned by 
Mr. Average American is the largest 
single stake that he has. He believes it 
is good and when you realize that only 
approximately one-half of one percent 
has been lost to the insuring public 
during the last decade, and this period 
covers the most serious depression this 
country has ever known, you can realize 
that he has every right to have conf- 
dence in what he regards as the best 
investment he has ever made. 

“Unhappy and insecure citizens do not 
make for unity and I am sure that law- 
makers will recognize that government, 
life insurance companies, and field forces 
must fully cooperate in order to be 
sure that misunderstandings which de- 
stroy confidence will not occur. 

“Your job today is to play a leading 
part in makine America economically 
strong so that it can withstand what- 
ever shocks may come in the next de- 
cade or two. No business in America 
can do this job as well as life insur 


ance, and its importance to the welfare [ 


of the American people is just as greal 
as that of the man on the end of the 
assembly line that turns out 
tanks or guns. F 

“At the Wichita mid-year meeting 
your board of trustees pledged the mem- 
bership of the National Association t0 


support the program of national defense [ 


and since that time life underwriters 
committees have organized in more than 
forty states and in nearly two hundre 
cities and towns throughout the countty 
for the promotion and sale of national 
defense savings bonds and _ stamps. 
Through these committees thousands of 
our members are actively promoting the 
program of the National Defense Sav 
ings Staff of the United States Treas 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Cincinnati, Sept. 17—Mayor James 
Garfield Stewart of Cincinnati was the 
spening speaker at the NALU conven- 
Of . : : — 

tion’s main session this morning at Taft 
Auditorium. He linked national defense 
with life insurance in an effective talk. 
The convention had been welcomed by 
Warner C. Wilson, president, Cincinnati 
association, and Judd C. Benson, presi- 
dent, Ohio association. Ray Hodges, 
general chairman of Cincinnati conven- 
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ion committee, then introduced guests 
from other associations. 
Julian Price, president, Jefferson 
Standard, presented greetings from the 
American Life Convention. He said in 
vat: “National defense is the keynote 
{the day. In my judgment you men 
stand out preeminently in the first line 
of defense. By diverting the increased 
earnings of the country’s workers and 
business men away from the non-essen- 


Warren C. Wilson and Mayor James 


Stewart Open Cincinnati Convention 


tials of the luxury type that make for 
inflation and waste materials into sup- 
plies needed for the important work of 
making the world safe you will be doing 
a service of inestimable value.” 

H. O. Wright of Monarch Life, Win- 
nipeg, who is president of the Canadian 
Life Underwriters Association, said that 
in his opinion there never was a, time 
in the history of the United States and 
Canada when the two countries stood 
closer together than they do _ today. 
“The world is too interdependent,” he 
said, “for the United States or Canada, 
or any other civilized country, to live 
apart. If some day this war torn world 
is to enjoy a peaceful existence, when 
all activity can center around the better- 
ment of mankind and not his destruc- 
tion, it can only be brought about as a 
result of a similar understanding be- 
tween nations as now exists between 
the United States and Canada.” 


General Agents and Managers Section 
Adopts Managers’ Code of Principles 


Cincinnati, Sept. 17—The General 
Agents and Managers Section of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers adopted a life insurance managers’ 
code of guiding principles in which 
allegiance was pledged as follows: 

“!, To select mv field representatives 
carefully, using the best available tech- 
niques, to the end that only the quali- 
fied shall be placed under contract. 

‘2, To make no contracts with per- 
sons in urban centers who do not in- 
tend to make insurance, in one or more 
of its branches, their full-time occupa- 
tion; and also to make no contracts 
with persons in rural areas who do not 
intend to give to life insurance an appre- 
ciable share of their business time and 
attention. 

“3. To make no contract with a rep- 
resentative of another life insurance 
company without first communicating 
with the supervising office of the com- 
pany in question. 

“4. To provide adequate training and 
supervision, using the best available 
methods and materials, to the end that 
the apprentice agents placed under con- 
tract give sound advice, render good 


service, and achieve financial success at 
the earliest possible moment. 

“5. To encourage my field represen- 
tatives to continue their development 
with sound self-improvement programs 
from year to year, to the end that they 
may reach the highest levels of effi- 
ciency, and find maximum satisfaction in 
their work. 

“6. To require my field representa- 
tives to conduct their business in keep- 
ing with sound ethical practices, and 
the laws of the state or states in which 
they operate. 

“7. To cancel the contracts of those 
who do not give of their business time 
and attention to life insurance as agreed, 
or who persist in practices detrimental 
to the business. 

“8. To support all sound efforts to 
restrain others from continuing prac- 
tices which are contrary to the prin- 
ciples set forth herein, to the end that 
the life underwriter shall have high 
prestige in his vocation and maximum 
opportunity to serve.” 

The code of principles adopted was 
prepared by Dr. Verne Stewart, Los 
Angeles. 


Managers Discuss How They Handle 
Maintenance of Agency Morale 


Cincinnati, Sept. 18.—E. R. Black- 
wood, Metropolitan Life manager in 
Indianapolis, is the man who devised the 


lamous new system of playing bridge 
which is called the “Blackwood System.” 
He has been manager for Metropolitan 
in Birmingham, Baltimore, Chicago and 
enver, 

Mr. Blackwood was on the NALU 
Convention program for a talk Wednes- 
day afternoon on selling. He called sell- 
ing life insurance largely a game of skill 
in which planning is the biggest factor. 
He warned against counting too much 
on the law of averages, thus differing 
'rom card games. In his opinion human 
Nature does not respond to the law of 
averages, but will respond to the agent’s 
human approach, 

Morale Building,” the topic of the 
“anagers and General Agents sessions, 
was picked as the theme because most 
Production chiefs believe that bolstering 
"Pp morale is one of the most important 


of the nation’s defenses. Frank H. 
Devitt, Capitol Life, Denver, said morale 
in life insurance starts with the home 
office. He told how each year he works 
out family budgets with his agents and 
their wives. Also each month in the 
Denver Post he prints a picture of an 


agent. Hugh Bell, Equitable of Iowa, 
Seattle, sends out bulletins to wives 
which include items about the home 
lives of agents. 


W. M. Rothaermel, vice-president, Pa- 
cific Mutual, told how the home office 
drops notes to fieldmen on anniversaries, 
births of children, recognition of good 
personal production records. Joe Gantz, 
Pacific Mutual, Cincinnati, has a meet- 
ing each morning which is a rehearsal 
and a morale builder. Ralph G. Engels- 
man, Penn Mutual, New York, assists 
his men in writing speeches and articles. 
M. J. Ream, Mutual Benefit, Pittsburgh; 
Gifford Vermillion, Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago; Vernon Hilleman, Home Life, 
Washington; Warren Magruder, Con- 


Association Sets Up Own National 
Organization on Defense Savings 


Cincinnati, Sept. 17—A complete plan 
and promotion for the sale of defense 
bonds by life insurance agents through- 
out the nation was presented to a large 
group of leading men of NALU at a 
luncheon meeting on Wednesday noon 
at Hotel Gibson. The campaign will be 
conducted under the supervision of a 
special committee, of the National As- 
sociation. 

All agents, whether members of Na- 
tional Association or not, will be en- 
listed in the campaign. A specific day 
each month will be designated as Life 
Underwriters’ National Defense Savings 
Day and a coordinated campaign will be 
conducted to educate the public in the 
defense savings program and enroll the 
largest number of citizens in the regu- 
lar systematic purchase of defense bonds 
and savings stamps. The campaign will 
begin with a_ kick-off breakfast on 
October 8. 

The Life Underwriters Committee for 
National Defense Savings will be com- 
posed of the following life insurance 
people, together with territories for 
which they will be responsible in the 
campaign. 

Harry T. Wright, Chicago, and Charles 
J. Zimmerman, Chicago, who will have 
lilinois, Indiana, Michigan; John A. 
Witherspoon, Nashville, for Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Alabama; Grant 
Taggart, Cowley, Wyoming, who will 
have that state, Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska; Wal- 
ter E. Barton, New York, who has the 
New England States; Judd Benson, Cin- 
cinnati, who has Ohio and West Vir- 
cinia; Mortimer Buckley, Chicago, who 
has Illinois, Indiana, Michigan; K. L. 


Carson, Milwaukee, who has that state 
and Minnesota; O. Sam Cummings, 
Dallas, who has Texas, New Mexico, 
Louisiana; Kenneth Cassidy, San Fran- 
cisco, who has California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, Oregon, Philippines, Hawaii, 
Washington; Ralph G. Engelsman, New 
York City, who has New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia; Alvin T. 
Haley, Greensboro, N. C., who has both 
Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia, Florida; 
Helen Summy, St. Joseph, Mo., wh has 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Arkansas, Missouri; 
J. Hawley Wilson, Oklahoma City, who 
has that state, Colorado, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri; and Warren Woody, Chicago, who 
has lowa and Kansas. 

Functions of these national committee- 
men shall be to organize the states 
under their control through a_ state 
chairman and governing committee in 
each state. At the outset the national 
committeemen will call a meeting of 
state chairmen in his district and inform 
them of the plans and purposes of the 
campaign and instruct them in the 
methods of organization, training and 
procedure adopted by the national com- 
mittee as part of the general plan. 

At the organization meeting today 
which will start life insurance men on 
a campaign of selling national defense 
bonds throughout the nation, Ralph G. 
Engelsman was chairman and he inter- 
preted the literature describing the plan 
and promotion for sale of the bonds 
At the conclusion of his talk, Gale T. 
Johnston, head of field activities at 
Washington, told how the nation is be- 
ing organized in other fields. He said 


(Continued on Page 25) 


New York City Wins Edwards Cup; 
Mass. Gets Philadelphia Award 


Cincinnati, Sept. 18.—The Charles 
Jerome Edwards Cup awarded each year 
to the association making the largest 
percentage increase in membership went 
this year to the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York. The New York 


association’s increase as of June 30, 1941, 
was 43.11%. 

Massachusetts was the winner of the 
Philadelphia Award which was offered 
by the Philadelphia association to that 
state association which made the greatest 
percentage increase in membership. 





Ostheimer Selected 

Cincinnati, Sept. 18—A. J. Ostheimer, 
III, Northwestern Mutual, Philadelphia, 
has been named to the executive com- 
mittee of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

Mr. Ostheimer has been in the insur- 
ance business since 1931 and for the 
past six years has been a member of 
the Round Table. His paid production 
for 1940, after adjustments for all joint 
work, was more than $2,500,000. 

He is associated with the Aaron C. F. 
Finkbiner agency, Northwestern Mutual. 





necticut Mutual, Baltimore, and H. K. 
Cassidy, Pacific Mutual, San Francisco, 
were some others on this symposium. 

At another session Robert E. Shay, 
Minneapolis manager, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, discussed his method of daily 
prospecting. Francis G. Bray, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Houston, said that courage 
is one of the essentials of success in 
selling, as weak-hearted agents never 
get far. 

The program chairman of the Mana- 
gers and General Agents Section was 
Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual Life, New 
York. Among the speakers at the Fri- 
day sessions will be President Parkin- 
son of the Equitable Society; Hu Shih, 
Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States, and Senator C. Wayland Brooks 
of Illinois. 


Minneapolis Next 


Cincinnati, Sept. 18—Minneapolis will 
be the meeting place of the 1942 con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. There was practically 
no opposition to this request of the Twin 
Cities, which had a large delegation at 
the convention. 





Ron Stever Vice-Chairman 


Cincinnati, Sept. 18—Ron Stever, gen- 
eral agent, Equitable Society at Pasa- 
dena, was elected vice-chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table today at 
the National Association convention. 

Mr. Stever is a member of the Char- 
tered Life Underwriters and has been 
in life insurance for nine years. He 
was this year one of the assistant chair- 
men of the Round Table. 





National Underwriter Party 

Cincinnati, Sept. 18—The National 
Underwriter entertained forty newspaper 
men covering the convention at a party 
Monday evening at the University Club 
in this city. Levering Cartwright was 
chairman in charge of the affair. 

The National Underwriter has moved 
into its own new building here. 











Women Agents Call for Courage and Clear Thinking 


No need for lengthy pedantic research 
to discover how women life insurance 
agents are thinking about the times in 
which we live. Characteristic of both 
the women’s sessions was the opening 
remark of Sara Frances Jones, CLU, be- 
fore the Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. Given the subject, 
“Fear of the Future,” Miss Jones ap- 
proached the speaker’s stand and imme- 
diately proceeded to brush aside the 
metaphorical cobwebs which seemed to 
clutter up that phrase: “It is difficult 
for me,” she said, “to deal with any sub- 
ject from a negative standpoint... . I 
am going to talk about ‘Hope in the 
Future.’ ” 


That was decidedly that. 

Is inflation possible? Are we going 
to have a “shooting” war? Will our 
present order disappear? What have all 
these things to do with the purpose of 
life? The most changeless thing is 
change. Our job is to build for the 
future, today, to think positively, to pro- 
vide the utmost security for our loved- 
ones today, with the best tools we have 
on hand today—the coming changes can 
never be so bad but what they will have 
been worse if it were not for the com- 
fort, security and firm foundation which 
life insurance can give. Faith, hope, 
courage—these were the strands of the 
thread of which was woven the theme 
of the women underwriters. 


Women Underwriters Section Studies 
Sales Psychology, Direct Mail 


The motivating purpose of the Women 
Underwriters Conference in Cincinnati, 
September 16, was stated by Chairman 
Ellen M. Putnam, CLU, National Life 
of Vermont, as stimulation of women 
agents to study their career, promotion 
of mutual contacts and development of 
their abilities along lines of public 
speaking and public relations. Chairman 
Putnam set the stage for the program 
in her review of the problems of the 
day as they affected women in life in- 
surance, 

Speakers included Clara_ McBreen, 
Equitable Society, Cincinnati; Dorothy 
Briggs, John Hancock, New York City; 
Beatrice Jones, Equitable Society, New 
York; Freida Lotze, head of the Eng- 
lish department, Walnut Hills High 
School, Cincinnati; Elsie M. Matthews, 





Helen Rockwell on Estate 


Analysis and Programming 


The use of colored graphs in making 
an approach on simple programming, 
was illustrated by Helen B. Rockwell, 
National Life of Vermont at Cleveland. 


In answer to the common objection 
“I’ve just had my _ insurance _ pro- 
grammed,” Miss Rockwell uses two 


charts labeled “Before” and “After” to 
illustrate the improved income settle- 
ment accomplished by the rearrange- 
ment of an insurance program. If these 
do not secure the policies for inven- 
tory, Miss Rockwell turns to her sec- 
ond approach, a list of eighteen ques- 
tions for the prospect to check. As ex- 
amples: Will the proceeds of your in- 
surance be as free from creditors’ claims 
as the cash value is now? Is it judg- 
ment proof? Have you disinherited pos- 
sible future children? Are there any tax 
exemptions not advantageously used? 

In cases of complete estate analysis, 
Miss Rockwell states, the same ideas 
are used but applicable to an entire 
estate, and in many cases, the approach 
is made first through the prospect’s law- 
yer, accountant or trust officer. 

In such cases, she uses a booklet en- 
titled “What Happens When Your 
‘Worldly Possession’ Becomes Your 
‘Estate’ ?” published recently by Herman 
V. Hass, Cleveland agency, National 
Life of Vermont. 

Miss Rockwell said that by “establish- 
ing contacts with attorneys, trust offi- 
cers, accountants, and investment coun- 
sellors,” many natural sources for re- 
ferred leads can be developed, particu- 
larly valuable since these men will have 
already worked with the agent and know 
the value of the service. 


Connecticut Mutual, Newark; Helen 
Norman Smith, head of department of 
physical education, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Nelson White, advertising man- 
ager, Provident Mutual; F. L. Zeller, 
general sales manager, Cincinnati and 
Suburban Telephone Company. 

In her talk, “Dramatizing the Inter- 
view,” Dorothy Briggs asked “Since we 
all crave to be the principal actors in 
the scenes around us, hence why not 
use this psychology in our interviews.” 
Illustrating her point, she told a story 
of a young wife who, longing for a new 
stove, had been told by her husband to 
select anyone she wanted up to $150. 
Overjoyed, already to be sold, and money 
in hand she went to the store and was 
waited on by a “dignified stuffed shirt 
of a salesman,” who said “Certainly, 
Madam,” then turned his back on her 
and walked down the aisle to the stoves. 
The housewife left to her own devices 
became discouraged and wet out without 
the stove. Miss Briggs contrasted this 
performance with what might have hap- 
pened if the salesman had interested 
himself in the woman’s problems: “How 
large a stove? Do you entertain much? 
How large was her family?” Such a 
salesman would have sold because he 
dramatized the interview and made the 
woman the center of it. 

Said Miss Briggs, “I think women sell 
with great sincerity if thoroughly con- 
vinced of the real value of the product, 
but it takes more than superficial train- 
ing to really convince us.” Women 
agents need a better course of train- 
ing, was her opinion, because of the 
fundamental differences between men 
and women in education and training. 
As an example she cited her own previ- 
ous tendency, in lunching with a pros- 
pect, to be charming, interesting but 
never to get down to talking life insur- 
ance. Women, she_ said, should be 
trained to use their natural gracious- 
ness so as to help them in getting a 
higher percentage of sales out of pleas- 
ant interviews. 

Nelson White discussed the proper 
use of direct mail letters, citing several 
examples of proper and improper types 
of letters. He suggested the following 
rules in the composition of direct mail 
literature: Stick to the objective; get 
off to a flying start; talk from the other 
fellow’s viewpoint; make the letter ap- 
ply to everyone to whom it is sent; tell 
as much of the story as necessary, no 
more; be clear; be believable; paint 
word-pictures ; appeal to the fundamental 
emotions. 

Frieda Lotze talked on “Hearing Our- 
selves As Others Hear Us”; Helen N. 
Smith, on “Fatigue and Relaxation”; F. 
L. Zeller on “The Use of the Telephone 
in Developing Prospects.” 
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Investing in Defense Bonds 


And Life Insurance 


Elsie Matthews, Connecticut Mutual, 
Newark, in her talk before the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 
appealed for clear thinking and cour- 
age. “Our thinking apparatus gets be- 
fogged. We try to make everything 
seem so complex. We need more faith. 
... There will be good times—there will 
be bad times. Sometimes there will be 
more income than at other times. Yet, 
families will live and be happy.” 

Continuing, Miss Matthews said, “We 
know that a $30.00 premium in life in- 
surance is scientifically inflated 3333% 
if the policy becomes a claim the first 
year and 333% if it becomes a claim 
the tenth year. So life insurance meets 
the inflationary period. A severe de- 
flationary period, will always follow a 
severe inflationary period. If a sum of 
$7,955 were used in 1929 to purchase a 
$10,000 Single Premium 12-Year Endow- 
ment policy in 1933 the cash value was 
$8,122 and the death value $10,148. 

“Tn 1937 the cash value was $9,225 and 
the death value $10,319. So even in a 
severe deflationary period, the life in- 
surance property value increased. 

“Tf you had put this same $7,955 in 
U. S. Treasury 334% bonds in 1929, the 
market value had dropped to $6,262.75 
by January, 1932. In other words a $100 
par value fell to about $87.64 a bond. So 
much for meeting inflation and defla- 
tion.” 


Not Buying More Insurance 


To the prospect or client who says: 
“I’m not buying any more insurance— 
I’m putting all my money in defense 
bonds,” Miss Matthews suggested this 
reply, in part: 

“You have told me you would like to 
have a minimum retirement income of 
$100 monthly at age 60 and you are now 
35, so you have 25 years in which to 
reach your goal. Of course, that is a 
simple process if you use the retirement 
income plan which my company offers 
for that purpose, because during each of 
those 25 years you would deposit $909.20 
and then have more than $100 each 
month as long as you live, but if you 
feel that your patriotic duty is to buy 
defense bonds, instead of depositing $909 
each year in your retirement plan you 
may, during the next 10 years, deposit 
only $263 a year into an annual life con- 
tract and then put the difference of 
$646 a vear into Defense Bonds. 

“Then at the end of 10 years, after 
this emergency is over, you may get out 
your insurance contract and read that 
important ‘Change of Plan’ clause which 
it contains and you will find that it 
guarantees you the right to convert your 
contract as of its original date and your 
original age of 35 to the retirement in- 
‘come plan by payment of the difference 
in reserves. 

“You may cash defense 


then your 


“Strive to Be Purposeful In Our Living’| 


Following the theme of the session, 
“Meeting Today’s Challenge,” Beatrice 
Jones, Equitable Society, New York, and 
president of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of that city, urged her audience to 
“strive to be purposeful in our living.” 
Miss Jones distinguished purpose from 
ambition, saying that the latter was the 
tangible objective that motivated our 
daily actions—the new home or the edu- 
cation for our children that stimulated 
life insurance agents to sell their prod- 
uct. Every agent should set himself or 
herself such a tangible objective. But, 
continued Miss Jones, this should only 
“strengthen our ability to recognize and 
adapt to our needs an abiding purpose.” 

This abiding purpose is that which 
“provides continuity as a motivating 
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Elsie M. Matthews Scores 
‘ ’ sys 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy Thinking 
Speaking on “Finding Your Marke 
before the Women’s Underwriters Se. 
sion, Elsie M. Matthews, Connecticy: 
Mutual, outlined the vast expansion oj 
industry due to the defense program anj 
recalled the thousands of men and wom. 
en who had become re-employed or who 


had received higher wages and salaries 4 | 


a result of this program. Said Miss Mg. 


thews, “Their need for life insurance js | 


imperative and the money is there to 
pay for it. What are you doing aboy 
ite 

To do anything about it involved ay 
understanding of the psychology of men 





‘ 





and women, she continued. 

“Five years ago tomorrow I signed q 
contract with a life insurance company, 
I thought I entered the field of fije 
underwriting at that moment but | 
didn’t! I soon learned that our bysi- 
ness is not made up of rate books, divi- 
dends and complicated figures, but of 
human beings and their problems. When 
we stop thinking primarily of options 
cash values and trusts as such, and start 
considering them as just a part of sery- 
ice to others, then and then only do 
we ‘enter’ the business. When this 
transformation takes place, then the 
business begins to enter us!” 

One market, said Miss Matthews 
which is having far too little attention 
paid it is “the market of ‘fuzzy-wuzzy' 
thinking and jitters. As I go about 
and talk to people I feel an undercur- 
rent of uncertainty, doubt and fear as 
to what may happen. This is the re- 


sult of negative thinking which I like? 


to call ‘fuzzy-wuzzy’ thinking because it 
is not sharp and clear. 
lacks confidence, perhaps in himself, per- 
haps in the future, perhaps in both. He 
needs bolstering up and he looks to you 
and to me for that bolstering un of his 
morale which he needs so badly. Can 
we fill this need? Do we qualify? Are 
we straight, sane, thinkers and doers? 

“We have a new job, which America 


3 





The prospect | 


looks to us to perform,” said Miss Mat-| 


thews. “That job is to spread the doc- 


trine of positive thinking among our-| 


selves and the public.” 





bonds, which you would have to do any: 
way, and reinvest the proceeds from 
them in your own retirement plan. You 
will be just where you would have been 
if you had started your retirement plan 
now, and of course if the national emer: 
gency passes before the end of 10 years 
you may exercise that valuable change 
of plan clause at any time you wish. — 

“If you should not live to the end 0! 
that 10 year period your dependents art 
guaranteed the $10,000 represented by 


your insurance contract and, in addition, | 


they will also receive the amount you 
have invested in defense bonds.” 


force; it must be a purpose of wilt? 


scope.” 


Illustrating she said, “I believe tha) 
all people come into this life with @P 
natural endowment of physical, mental fy 
It is the ind} 


and spiritual attributes. 
vidual’s job to find his own talents, stud) 
and evaluate them. 


sess are ours in custody.” 


people. 


America, can be a stabilizing force— 


force, if you will, engendered by a body | 
of people who know where they are go 7 


ing, and why.” 


I believe that none) 
of our natural endowments are for oufy 
use alone—that whatever values we pos) 
Hence they) 
should be used, she continued, so thath 
each one’s life may be of value to other) 
Through such use of our fay 
ents, “we, the life insurance agents 0) 
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Quarter Million Round Table 
Urges Faith, Protection of Home 


Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life of New 
York, chairman of the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table, stated 
at the opening of the session that the 


purpose of the theme, “America Marches 
on with the Declaration of Financial In- 
dependence” was to show the role which 
life agents, and particularly women life 
agents might play in national defense; 
and to discover how they might incul- 
cate in “those around us a renewed al- 
iruistic and patriotic faith.” 

On the program were Elsie Matthews, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Newark, “An 
Investment Portfolio that will Aid De- 
fense’; Sara Frances Jones, CLU, Equi- 
table Society, Chicago, “Hope in the 
Future’; Helen Summy, Equitable So- 
ciety, St. Joseph, Mo., “Prosnecting in 
Today's Market”; Dorothy S. Briggs, 
John Hancock, New York, “Mortgage 
Insurance Approach”; and Helen B. 
Rockwell, National Life of Vermont, 
Cleveland, “Pioneering in Program Plan- 
ning.” 


Setting the mood of the discussion 


Miss Jones said “It is my sincere belief 
that what happens to each of us tomor- 
row depends markedly on what we do, 
and in what sort of good order we keep 
our lives today. I believe we can 
reorganize our own lives and direct our 
minds so that we can achieve a_ vic- 
torious poise even if we are confronted 
by the worst difficulties. 

“Husbands and fathers will continue 
to die and leave financial disaster be- 
hind. In our present order we can 
make a guaranteed provision for death 
and old age only through life insurance. 
If the economic order changes and old 
values have gone, then values will have 
gone out of everything and we are no 
worse off for having provided for life 
in the old order which was the only 
order we knew.” But, if the present 
order is only modified, then “our same 
old institutional investments guarantee 
us the same old security. No one 
has ever yet had the opportunity to 
blame you or me for the security we 
have persuaded them to provide for 
themselves.” 


Mortality, Lapse Frequency Lower in 
Women Risks, L. Cruess Tells Group 


The address of Leigh Cruess, under- 
writing vice-president, Home Life, be- 
fore the Women’s Quarter Million 
Round Table, was devoted to an analy- 
sis of women risks in life insurance. 

Mr. Cruess said there were three 
favorable factors in favor of women 
risks: lower mortality, lower lapse rate, 
lower and hence more favorable collec- 
tion frequency. Only one factor less 
favorable than in male risks was noted 
—that is, lower average size policies. 

From the viewpoint of the present 
market, said Mr. Cruess, the opportuni- 
ties for insuring women were being ex- 
panded daily due to the defense effort, 
in which women are replacing men in 
many positions. In 1940 there were 
some 12,000,000 employed women in the 
United States, and this number will 
probably increase. 

Mr. Cruess predicted also that within 
another ten years, the more favorable 
mortality rate on women would result in 
a greater female population than males 
in the United States. He said in part: 
“The average length of life at birth of 
white females is 64.5 years, and for males 
this average is 60.6. At the present time 
there are approximately one million more 
men than women in the United States, 
and even though one hundred and five 
male babies are born for every one hun- 
dred female births, the higher death 
rate among males is offsetting this. 

here are something over one hundred 
and fifty-five thousand more male deaths 
per year than female deaths, and this 
means that the excess of males over 
females is being wiped out at a rate 
of approximately one hundred thousand 
per year.” 

_ Speaking of the mortality experience 
in underwriting women risks, Mr. Cruess 
observed, “Single women have always 
shown a very low death rate. Married 
women show a more favorable death 
Tate than men except at ages 20 to 35 
where the death rate more nearly ap- 
Proaches that on men. It is also inter- 
esting to note that in the past, life 
Msurance companies have experienced a 





LEIGH CRUESS 


high mortality on large policies written 
on male lives—while during the same 
period, the death rate on women risks 
under large policies has been extremely 
favorable. There is one reason for this. 
Most purchases of large policies among 
women are based on solutions to inheri- 
tance tax problems, and as far as the 
actual applicant for the insurance is con- 
cerned, the woman thereby is not subject 
to any business strain. On the other 
hand, the male applicant who buys a 
large policy is usually quite active in 
business, and holds a responsible posi- 
tion. He is subject to the demands which 
position and responsibility place on him, 
resulting in a less favorable mortality. 
“In life company experience we have 
learned something in a comparison of 
causes of death,” Mr. Cruess continued. 
“In the younger ages, from 20 to 35, the 
death rate on females almost equals 
males—due to maternal deaths. The 
death rate from cancer is somewhat 
higher among women than among men. 
On the other hand, diseases of the 
heart and circulatory system, by far the 
largest single cause of death in the case 
of men, is very much lower for women. 
The accident rate on women is less than 
half that on men, and suicides are dis- 
tinctly a type of masculine reaction. 
Three and one-half times as many men 
kill themselves each year as do women.” 
That women are decidedly desirable 
risks for life insurance as viewed from 





DOROTHY S. BRIGGS 


Insurance to Preserve the 
Home—A Defense Activity 


“The fundamental security of the in- 
dividual, the family, the community, and 
the nation is bound up with the preser- 


vation of the home,” said Dorothy 
Briggs, John Hancock, in her talk on 
mortgage insurance. She stated that 


woman’s natural instinct to insure the 
security of her home should be more 
frequently used in approaching pros- 
pects. 

Noting the vast building program all 
over the nation, Miss Briggs indicated 
the numberless opportunities for life in- 
surance representatives to make the new 
homes secure in the event of the death 
of the breadwinner, at the same time 
helping the defense effort by thus di- 
verting high defense wages into savings, 
and through life insurance, into defense 
bonds. 


MATTHEWS 


ELSIE 


Helen Summy Discusses 
Prospecting Today 


Helen Summy, Equitable Society, ad- 
dressing herself to the problem of “Pros- 
pecting in Today’s Market,” surveyed 
several classifications of prospects and 
stated that the job of women life agents 
should be to divert surplus spending 
power into life insurance, thereby mak- 
ing a “great economic and social con- 
tribution” in the present crisis and post- 
war aftermath. 

The wage-earner, said Miss Summy, 
should be solicited not only individually, 
but also through savings or salary de- 
duction plans and Group pensions or 
pension trusts. 

She stressed the new opportunities for 
selling to women, many of whom are 
replacing men; salaried men above draft 
age; key men, necessary to the defense 
program; and men and women of means 
who need to anticipate heavy taxation 





other factors which affect cost, Mr. 
Cruess recounted the results of a study 
made by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau which reported a lapse 
rate on insurance written on women as 
somewhat better than on men. In addi- 
tion, the Bureau reported that collection 
frequency on policies issued to women is 
more favorable than on men; that is, 
there is a smaller proportion of semi- 
annual, quarterly and monthly premiums 
paid by women insureds than in the 
case of men. This lower collection fre- 
quency is a favorable factor since the 
cost to the companies of maintaining the 
insurance in force is made lower because 
of fewer premium collections. 

“Only one unfavorable factor affected 
the desirability of women as a risk,” 
said Mr. Cruess. “In the majority of 
companies, the average size of policy 
as issued to women is about half that 
as issued to men. This has an important 
bearing on cost, because, as observed 
editorially by a leading life insurance 
trade magazine, all things being equal, 
the company with a high average sale 
tends to a low net cost. 

“However, despite the low average 
sales, the other factors as found in 
a favorable mortality rate and a favor- 
able lapse rate make sales to women a 
desirable volume of business.” 

Referring to the market opportunity 
for sales to women, Mr. Cruess pointed 
out that there are approximately fifty 
million women in the United States age 
14 and over, and according to estimates 
based on the 1940 census, more than 
twelve million of them are employed. 
In addition, the present defense effort 
is increasing the number of employed 
women, and if the past is any guide 
to the future, he said, great numbers 
of these employed women will continue 
to be wage earners after the defense 
effort subsides. 


SELL GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


$1,791,700 of government life insurance 


has been sold to the men of Camp 
Wheeler by Ed Dozier, Penn Mutual 
and John Selser, Connecticut Mutual, 
Macon Georgia. 

Inspired by the idea of urging the 
soldiers to take advantage of the gov- 
ernment insurance, and of increasing 
interest in life insurance in general, 
these two agents have made _ several 
visits to the camp with results noted 
above. 


They of course receive no commis- 
sions; their only reward is “Thank You,” 
but they have received real satisfaction 
from their experience. 

First visit, to the First 
men written for $214,500. 


Battalion, 91 
Second visit, 


Second Battalion, 77 men written for 
$220,000. Third visit, Third Battalion, 
108 men written for $351,500. Fourth 


visit, Fourth Battalion, 237 men written 
for $1,005,500. 

High officers of the camp expressed 
pleased astonishment at these “sales,” 
made for the benefit of the men in train- 
ing. The army’s own efforts in that di- 
rection had met with trifling results. As 
soon as the two trained and experienced 
life insurance salesmen took on the task, 
results were as given. 

The technique of this civilian “sale” 
to the military prospects is this: the two 
men team up and put on a combined 
promotion. The battalion’s commanding 
officer having assigned an executive 
officer to arrange details, the battalion 
is assembled, about 800 men, out of doors 
during the afternoon. On a speaker’s 
platform a loudspeaker is provided. 

Ed Dozier, who has a great fund of 
humor, warms up the audience and leads 
toward life insurance. Then in a brief 
paragraph he presents John Selser, who 
gives rapid-fire facts about life insur- 
ance protection. 
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General Agents and Managers of Greater N. Y. at Echo Lake 


“ “ a 


Pictured above, top row, left to right: E. W. Allen, Lowell Baker, H. G. Henderson, Bob Wil- 


kins, Horace Allen, 


Clare W. Sabin, E. V. Eichengreen, Russell Larkin, Walter T. 
Simon, H. A, Schmidt, Harry Gardiner, Louis Cerf, Jr., William P. Worthington. 


W. J. Dunsmore, Walter Cook, L. P. Robinson, Stanley Dey, G. H. Greason, 


M. J. Lauer, Russell 
Bottom row, 


Gudeon, 


left to right: J. A. Schnur, Clarence Leyendecker, A. Bleetstein, Horace Allen, H. L. Wofford, 


J. M. Eisendrath, R. S. Biglow, Elias Klein, 


H. A. Schmidt, Irving A. Bush, 


. Freeman, 


Timothy Foley, Donald Keane, Arthur V. Youngman, Elias Klein, S. B. Sapirstein. 


Carroll M. Shanks Foresees Some Form 
Of Over-all Government Control 


\ddressing the Life Managers Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York at its out- 
ing-meeting at Echo Lake Country Club, 
Westfield, N. J. last week, Carroll M. 
Shanks, 
counsel of the Prudential, discussed cer- 


vice-president and_ general 


tain aspects of the relationship between 
the life insurance companies and the 
government. He stated that in any dis- 
cussion of that relationship it was well 
to start with the recent TNEC investiga- 
tion as a taking off point. Such investi- 
gations do not just happen and this was 
no exception. In this case he believed that 
the underlying reason was the fact that 
during the past two decades there has 
been an ever increasing flow of the sav- 
ings of the country into and through 
the life companies. This has led to 
great size and the channelization of an 
ever increasing portion of the national 
savings. The great weight of the life 
companies thus built up in the economic 
and social system has tended inevitably 
to the demand for bringing the com- 
panies under general Federal control. 

He pointed out that the Armstrong 
Investigation, the last great preceding 
inquiry, was carried on in a setting of 
a desire to promote private enterprise, 
whereas the TNEC was carried on in a 
setting of a desire to promote central- 
ized government. 


Attitude Toward TNEC 


The TNEC investigation brought out 
little discredit to the industry and on 
the whole showed the life companies to 
be sound and clean. It was a hostile 
investigation, designed to produce all 
the possible bad points of the com- 
panies and their practices and to ignore 
or throw doubt on any good points. 
He considered a hostile investigation a 
desirable thing, however, because the 
industry generally was anxious to have 
uncovered any faults which could be im- 
proved. He said that in viewing the 
TNEC investigation and report he had 
two primary thoughts. One was that it 
was of paramount importance that the 
industry concentrate on the public rela- 
tion job of bringing people to think 
the right and correct things about us. 
It is absolutely fundamental that the 
practices of the industry must be sound, 


but when this is done there remains the 
gigantic task of bringing home to the 
people that this is the fact and of re- 
moving from their minds incorrect in- 
formation, prejudices and preconceived 
ideas which are all too prevalent. This 
was largely the problem in dealing with 
the TNEC investigators, practically all 
of whom were imbued with the thought 
that the agency system was a useless 
expense. Secondly, the industry must 
face the possibility of Federal regula- 
tion. The TNEC investigation is not 
dead. After the defense effort subsides 
there certainly will be proposed legisla- 
tion purporting to regulate insurance 
companies, and the possibility of its 
passage must be seriouslv considered. 
Mr. Shanks discussed the power of 
the Federal Congress to regulate insur- 
ance. He pointed out that the immunity 
of the insurance companies from Fed- 
eral regulation is based not upon specific 
wording in the Constitution but upon 
case law. The case of Paul against 
Virginia handed down in 1869 was the 
foundation stone for the great structure 
of state regulation. This case held that 


(Continued on Page 19) 


J. A. McNulty, Carroll M. Shanks, 
K. A. Luther. 
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Additional Programs. 
of A. L. C. Announced 


SCHEDULES OF TWO SECTIONS 








Financial and Industrial Sections Com- 
plete Plans; Others to 
Follow Soon 





Charles F. Nettleship, Jr. secretary, 
Colonial Life, and chairman of the 
Financial Section of the American Life 
Convention has announced the program 
of that section for the conference open- 
ing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, October 6. 
Guest speaker at the luncheon will 
be James H. Clarke, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, American National Bank & Trust 
(Co, Chicago. 
Financial Section Plans 

The tentative program for the Finan- 
cial Section, as announced by Chair- 
> man Nettleship, includes addresses by 
Julian Price, president, American Lite 
' Convention, and president, Jefferson 
Standard Life; and Colonel Charles 
Burton Robbins, manager and general 
counsel, American Life Convention, at 
the luncheon meeting. These talks will 
be along the lines of greetings from the 
parent organization to the members of 
the Financial Section and thei~ guests. 
Shortly after the conclusion of the 
luncheon session the Section will gather 
for its first business session. At this 
session there will be addresses by H. 
W. Foskett, assistant vice-president, 
Equitable Life of Towa; Frank S. Van- 





> derbrouk, executive vice-president, Mon- 


Hall, 


loans), 


second 
Lin- 


arch Life; William B. F. 
vice-president (mortgage 
coln National Life. 

There will be business sessions morn- 
ing and afternoon of Tuesday, October 
7th, with another luncheon at 12:30 p.m. 

The speakers at the morning session 
will be: Albert B. Brushaber, Wood, 
Struthers & Company, New York City; 
Wheeler McMillen, president, National 
Farm Chaeurgic Council, Columbus, 
Ohio; and Alfred N. Guertin, actuary, 
Bureau of Insurance, Department of 
Banking and Insurance. 

The guest speaker at the luncheon 
meeting is to be Emmett F. Connely, 
president, Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. 

At the final business the afternoon 
of October 7th the speakers will be: 
Gordon Whitnall, City Planning Con- 
sultant, director-manager, Los Angeles 
City Planning Commission, and faculty 
member of the Urban Land Institute, 
Chicago; and Colonel E. J. W. Rags- 
dale, chief engineer, Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company. 

Reports of various committees and the 
election of officers for 1942 will follow. 


Program of Industrial Section 

B. L. DeWitt, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Peninsular Life, and 
chairman the Industrial Section has an- 
nounced the following program for that 
section: “Monthly Debit Ordinary,” Gil- 
bert C. Clark, assistant actuary, Equi- 
table Life, Washington, D. C.; “Weekly 
Premium Ordinary Insurance,” Charles 
A. Taylor, actuary, The Life Co. of Vir- 
ginia; “Milestones in The Progress of 
Industrial Insurance,” E. B. Stevenson, 
executive vice-president, National Life 
& Accident; and “What I Have Learned 
From the Industrial Business,” W. H. 
Trentman, vice-president, Occidental 
Life, N. C 

At noon there will be a luncheon for 
the members of the Industrial Section 
and their guests. 

he business session the afternoon of 
October 7th will open with a round 
table discussion of various business mat- 
ters of interest to members of the In- 
dustrial Section. Those in attendance 
at this round table gathering of the In- 
dustrial Section will be free to openly 
express their views on the particular 
matter under discussion. 

he meeting will conclude with action 
on committee reports and the election 
of officers to serve during 1942. 

Tograms of other sections of the 
“merican Life Convention will be pub- 
lished as soon as received. 








Dr. Solomon S. Huebner with James W. Daniels, president Boston Life Underwrit- 
ers Association and members of the presentation committee of the association, 
which presented Dr. Huebner with a collection of mineral specimens at the recent 


luncheon in his honor. 


Reading from left to right: Professor Leo Drew O’Neil, 


James W. Daniels, Dr. Huebner, Daniel L. Marsh, president, Boston University, and 
Franklin W. Ganse, trustee, American College of Life Underwriters. 





A. H. Motley to Address 
Life Agency Officers 


Arthur H. Motley, vice-president, 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., will ad- 
dress the coming joint meeting November 
3-5, of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and the Association of Life Agency 
Officers. He will talk on “Selling and 
the Democratic Way of Life.” 

Mr. Motley, better known as “Red” 
Motley graduated from the University of 
Minnesota, After working in the Michi- 
gan iron mines, he later joined a Chau- 
tauqua circuit, then traveled for Smith 
3rothers Cough Drops. 

In 1927 he went to work selling adver- 
tising space in Collier’s along the Eastern 
seaboard ; then to Detroit where for seven 
vears he was manager of the advertising 
sales office there. This was followed by 
two vears in Chicago as western manager 
for Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 
He then came to New York where, for a 
year, he was assistant to the president, 
and in January, 1941, he was made vice- 
president of the company. 





Travelers Regional Meets 

The first of a series of four regional 
conferences among its group insurance 
representatives in the field were con- 
ducted by the Travelers Insurance Co., 
Thursday and Friday at the New Ocean 
House at Swampscott, Mass. 

The meetings will be under the lead- 
ership of Carl S. Ayers, superintendent 
of group insurance sales, and H. Ladd 
Plumley, assistant superintendent of 
group sales, both of the home office 


staff. Among those attending the con- 
ference at Swampscott, which is in- 
tended for Travelers Group regional, 


district and assistant district supervisors 
and group assistants of the northeastern 
states, will be James G. Batterson, Group 
field assistant of the company’s branch 
office in Hartford. 

The second regional meeting, which 
will be attended by Travelers group 
representatives of the middle Atlantic 
states, will be held September 23 and 
24 at the Marlboro-Blenheim Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J. The third, for mid- 
dle western men, is scheduled Septem- 
ber 26 and 27 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., and the fourth, for 
central and southern § representatives, 
will be held at the French Lick Springs 
Hotel at French Lick, Ind. September 
29 and 30. 


R. Grobstein Wins Top 
Award of Manhattan Life 


Richard Grobstein, Charles Edwards 
agency, Manhattan Life, has _ been 
awarded a cup for Leader in Volume 
for the Club year ended August 31. The 
following leaders were also presented 
cup awards: John S. Le Gath, Aubrey 
E. Green agency, for leadership in num- 
ber of lives; Charles Pinkus, of the 
same office, for being first to qualify 
for the annual convention. 

Total paid-for production for the club 
year was $18,119,307 as compared with 
the previous club year figure of $17,- 
577,436. Insurance in force gained $8,- 
821,695—an increase of $1,000,000 over 
the preceding club year. Total insur- 
ance in force now stands at $91,707,105. 


Equitable Plan Allows 
Employes to Buy U. S. Bonds 


The Equitable Society has adopted a 
payroll deduction plan to enable em- 
ployes to set aside a portion of their 
earnings for the purchase of govern- 
ment defense bonds, E. F. and G series. 

In announcing this plan, President 
Thomas I. Parkinson stated “In the 
spirit of cooperation with our National 
Government and in the belief that there 
is a desire on the part of Equitable 
employes to participate in the nation’s 
defense program by the purchase of 
U. S. Government Savings Bonds, we 
have instituted for the convenience of 
those who may be interested, a volun- 
tary payroll allotment plan.” 








ACTUARIAL SOCIETY MEETING 

The semi-annual meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America will be 
held at the Seigniory Club, Canada, on 
September 25 and 26, with John M. 
Laird, president of the Society and vice- 
president of Connecticut General Life, 
presiding. 

The business to be transacted at this 
meeting includes the presentation of new 
papers, discussion of papers presented 
at the previous meeting, and informal 
discussion of topics of current interest. 





MISSISSIPPI ELECTIONS 
New president of the Mississippi Con- 
gress of Life Underwriters is J. S. 
Knight, Jackson. Vice-president is H. 
A. Walker, Vicksburg; secretary-treas- 
urer, Delmar Simmons, Jackson. 


500 at Boston CLU 
Lunch to Dr. Huebner 


MANY NOTABLES ARE PRESENT 





Collection of New England Minerals 
Presented by J. W. Daniels, 
Head of Boston Unit 





More than 500 person, including the 
presidents of most of the life 
panies of Massachusets, faculty mem- 
bers of Boston colleges, Insurance Com- 
missioner Harrington, and most of the 
members of the Boston CLU gathered 
at the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
September 10 to attend a luncheon in 
honor of Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, given 
by the Boston CLU Chapter. James 
W. Daniels, president, presided. 

Pleasing feature of the occasion was 
the presentation by Franklin W. Ganse, 
chairman of the presentation commit- 
tee, of two cabinets containing collec- 


com- 


tions of New England minerals. Dr. 
Huebner’s hobby is the collection of 
minerals and precious stones, and he 
was greatly pleased at this addition. 


Other members of the committee were 
Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president, Boston 
University, and Prof. Leo D. O'Neil, 
dean, Boston University Evening School 
of Commerce. 


In his address on “The Practical 
Value of Education to Increase Life 
Insurance Production,” Dr. Huebner 


pointed out that there was no conflict 
between business and professional life, 
that life insurance is basically a pro- 
fession. During the fourteen years of 
the life of the American College, Dr. 
Huebner said, more than 5,000 persons 
had either completed the course or some 
part of it, with the result that the en- 
tire life insurance business had been 
greatly improved and elevated. 

Guests at the head table included 
George Paul Smith, president, General 
Agents & Managers Association; Prof. 
Lloyd Shaulis, head of department of 
Economics and Sociology, Tufts College ; 
Owen D. Murphy, president, Boston Life 
Underwriters Association; Father Pat- 
rick Collins, student councillor and pro- 
fessor, Boston College; Chandler Bul- 
lock, president, State Mutual Life; Prof. 
O’Neil; Dr. Marsh; Franklin W. Ganse, 
tax consultant; Dr. Huebner; Mr. 
Daniels; Francis P. Sears, president, 
Columbian National Life; C. F. J. Har- 
rington, Insurance Commissioner; Fred 
H. Rhodes, president, Berkshire Life; 
Bertrand J. Perry, president, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life; Martin L. Buchanan, 
member board of directors, American So- 
ciety Chartered Life Underwriters; Jay 
R. Benton, president, Boston Mutual 
Life; J. Owen Stalson, Harvard Business 
School; George L. Hunt, vice-president, 
New England Mutual Life; J. Harry 
Wood, vice-president, John Hancock; 
Boyd L. Cook, president, Boston Life 
Insurance Supervisors’ Club. 





Ken Miller in New Post 


Kenneth R. Miller, former superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Atlantic 
Life of Richmond, who, as stated in 
The Eastern Underwriter recently, has 
been made managing director of the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, is now in his new post with head- 
quarters at Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 
The Federation, organized in 1935, has 
a membership of 5,000 sales executives 
and forty-nine local sales executive 
clubs throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Mr. Miller is widely known in the 
insurance business, was with the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau for 
some years before joining the Atlantic 
Life and has been much in demand as 
a speaker on insurance programs. 





The Rappaport agency at Chicago for 
the Pacific Mutual Life is being reorgan- 
ized as a co-partnership between Earle 
S. Rappaport, William S. Gillispie and 
Eugene I. Rappaport. 
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Canadian Supts. Hold 
Meeting in Toronto 


DEPLORES LICENSING LAXITY 





Factor 
to 


Recommend Companies Study 
of Training As_ Related 
Business Persistency 

The 24th annual conference of the 

Superintendents of Insurance of the 

Provinces of Canada, meeting at Toronto 
this week, recommended to the life com- 
panies that they determine to what ex- 
tent the selection and training of agents 
contributes to persistency. The sug- 
gestion was made by the standing com- 
mittee on licensing and regulation of 
agents of which E. B. Maclatchey, New 
Brunswick Superintendent, is chairman. 

Mr. Maclatchey deplored the practice 
of many agents who accept personal 
notes in payment of life insurance pre- 
miums. It was unanimously decided at 
the conference that a strong recom- 
mendation be made to the companies 
that this practice be further discouraged. 
If it is deemed necessary to accept 
premium payments by personal notes, 
it was recommended .that these notes 
be made payable to the order of the 
companies and not to the agents. 

It was pointed out too that many life 
companies are not adhering to regula- 
tions with regard to licensing of agents. 
In dealing with this, Mr. Maclatchey 
stated: 

“Minimum requirements of the in- 
surance acts provide that an application 
for license be filed with the insurance 
departments before any person may act 
as a life insurance agent. It has been 
observed that in many instances a pros- 
pective agent, upon completion of his 
contract with the company, has been 
given a manual of rates and necessary 
application forms, with instructions to 
start soliciting business immediately. 
This before his application for license 
has been filed by the company with the 
insurance department.” 

Mr. Maclatchey told the companies 
they are responsible for such infractions 
and recommended they take immediate 
action to stop this practice. 
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CANADA LIFE CHANGES 
T. W. F. Norton has resigned from 
managership of the Toronto city branch, 
Canada Life, to go into personal produc- 
tion. He is being succeeded by R. J. 
Trenouth, one of the company’s super- 
intendents. 


Another change announced is the 
transter of C. P. Robinson, branch sec- 
retary at Lansing, to the home office 


loan and surrender department. 





Paul D. Sleeper, Aetna Life general 
agent for Washington, D. C., and Vir- 
ginia, has been chairman of the District 
committee of the 
Tuberculosis Association. 


Christmas seal sale 


PRUDENTIAL IOWA TAX CASE 

The Prudential denied its 
petition asking injunction 
straining the Iowa State Tax Commis- 
sion from collecting the gross premium 
tax on dividends used to purchase paid- 
District Judge John Hal- 
loran also denied the company’s plea 
for a refund of about $25,000 collected 


by the commission in 1939 and 1940 and 
paid by the company under protest. 

The case was regarded as a test case, 
as twelve other companies had also paid 
the tax under protest. 


has been 


for an re- 


up insurance. 





The Alexander F. Gillis agency, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Newark, held its annual 
outing recently at Pocono, Pa. 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger,V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 








NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company.. Montclair, N. J. 


A few territories open to alert, ambitious 


men who can meet our strict requirements 








Precedent Set for 


Non-Revocable Policy | 


ASSURED’S ASSENT REQUIRED 





Beneficiary’s Request Not Enough 
Where Policy Requires Con- 
sent of Assured 





In a memorandum decision the New 
York Appellate Division the New 
York Supreme Court has granted a sum- 
mary judgment dismissing the complaint 
of a non-revocable beneficiary to obtain 
renewal of a policy without the assured's 
consent. This is a reversal of a decision 
by a lower court in the case of Flannery 
v. Metropolitan Life. 


of 





The non-revocable beneficiary of three | 
ten-year policies, maturing respectively | 
on March 11, 1931, April 9, 1939 and 


October 28, 1939, commenced an action 
on November 18, 1932 for reinstatement 


of the policies. After the policies in 
any event would have matured, on Jan- 
uary 5, 1940 the assured died. Plaintiff 
thereafter served a supplemental com- 
plaint seeking renewal of each policy for 
another term of ten years, alleging that 
prior to maturity he had given notice 
demanding such renewal. 

The court held: “Although plaintiff as 
non-revocable beneficiary had a vested 
interest in the proceeds of each of 
the ten policies, this interest was in 
accordance with the terms of the poli- 
cies and the plaintiff was not entitled 
in his own behalf to renew them in 
the absence of an application by the 
assured. Par. 146 Insurance Law.” 

The policies by their terms required 
an affirmative act by the insured as 4 
condition precedent to renewal. It was 
undisputed that insured, as far as he 
was concerned, sought cancellation of 
the policies even prior to the expiration 
of the original term. 





Dr. Corliss L. Parry, research asso- 
ciate, Metropolitan Life, is in charge 0 
a course at Columbia University in in- 
vestments of insurance companies, to be 
given Thursday evenings beginning Sep- 
tember 25. The courses will cover regu- 
lations, trends, accounting practices, 
valuation methods and theories, recent 
experience and practice. 





J. W. Tyson, Massachusetts Mutual 
general agent at Richmond, has_ been 
made chairman of the membership di- 
vision of the 1941 Red Cross roll call 
in that city. 
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( P. Dawson Talks 
To No. Jersey Ass’n 


OVER 200 MEMBERS AT MEETING 








President’s Plaque to F. Ditmars; 
Dawson Ties Prospecting to 
Merchandising 





Approximately 200 members of the 
Life Underwriters Association of North- 
em New Jersey were present last Thurs- 
day at the association’s first luncheon- 
meeting of the season, when immediate 
past-president Fred Ditmars was pre- 
ented with the President’s Plaque as a 
memento of his year as head of the 
organization. ’ 

¢. Preston Dawson, New England 
Mutual general agent in New York City 
was the guest speakers. Seated at the 
head table with Mr. Dawson were Ernest 
Finch, general agent, Guardian Life ; 
Michael Chanalis, counsel to the associa- 
tion; David Marks, Jr., Mutual Life of 
New York, director; C. Vernon Bowes, 
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New England Mutual general agent; 
President Frank A. Williams, Mutual 
Life of New York; John A. Ramsay, 
Connecticut Mutual general agent and 
frst vice-president of the association ; 
Howard C. Lawrence, candidate for trus- 
tee; John W. Wood, Prudential, second 
vice-president; Lester Horton, Home 
Life manager, secretary; and Laurence 
|, Ackerman, formerly professor at the 
University of Newark and educational 
director last year of the association. 

Mr. Dawson, introduced by Mr. 
Bowes, spoke on prospecting as a phase 
of the problem of merchandising. He 
said that if life insurance were looked 
upon more frequently as a service rather 
than as a product, the problem of pros- 
pecting would become simplified because 
then the field of prospects would be 
limited to those for whom a particular 
service could be performed by life in- 
surance. He urged that life agents 
specialize in some one or more of the 
various services to which life insurance 
was suited. He advised agents to learn 
as much as possible about the activities 
of their centers of influence in order 
to more easily qualify other prospects. 
In seeking the use of the name of the 
center of influence in contacting new 
prospects, Mr. Dawson suggested the 
following approach. “From what you 
tell me your friend, Mr. X, would benefit 
from the kind of service I am offering. 
Some day I’m going to call on him, I’m 
going to tell him I know you.” 

The entire body of agents stood in 
silence a moment in memory of the late 
Irvin N. Relay, Continental American 
general agent in Newark, recently 
deceased. 

Among the guests present was Corinne 
V. Loomis, associate general agent -at 
Boston, John Hancock. John Clayton, 
new general agent in Newark for the 
Massachusetts Mutual, was presented to 
the gathering, 





GROUP LIFE IN IOWA 
Increased Group life business is ex- 
pected in Iowa as a result of the amend- 
ment of the law to permit the writing 
ot Group insurance where a contractual 
relationship exists between a common 
Principal and a group of persons simi- 
larly engaged. The purpose of the 
amendment was to permit the group 
Insurance of insurance agents, but it is 
broad enough to include all kinds of 

agents working on commission. 


CANADA SHOWS 7% GAIN 
vf anada and Newfoundland show a 
To increase for the first seven months 
0 this year over last in new Ordinary 
life. The total for seven months of 1941 
IS $231,447,000, according to figures of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. July business gained 16%. 
“very province of Canada reported in- 
creases, with Newfoundland showing 
the largest gain, 246%. . 


LAA Convention to Stress 
Trends Shown by Studies 


Emphasis will be on study of trend 
rather than on individually expressed 
opinion at the Life Advertisers Con- 
vention September 29-October 1. Every 
association member has been requisi- 
tioned through questionnaires to con- 
tribute to preparatory studies by pro- 
gram speakers. 

All the speakers have carried on 
voluminous correspondence with mem- 
bers and underwriters, asking for com- 
pany opinion and experiences. As a 
result most interesting observations are 
expected in the talks by Seneca Gamble, 
Massachusetts Mutual, on direct mail 
trends; Franklin Amthor, Equitable So- 
ciety, who speaks on “Trend in Selling 


Life Insurance,” and Powell Stzcmper, 
whose address will discuss “Trend in 
Sales Promotion Activities.” 


William L. Camp, chairman of the 
exhibits, is already receiving many of 
the exhibition display boards which are 
being made by member companies. This 
year the exhibit feature has been some- 
what simplified in order to make close 
study more profitable and judging easier. 

James A. Peirce and Margaret A. Div- 
ver, both of the John Hancock Life, as 
entertainment chairmen have arranged 
for all a sightseeing trip to Concord and 
Lexington, and a _ bridge-tea for the 
ladies. 

There is scheduled a president’s re- 
ception and an annual dinner with en- 
tertainment. 


CHANGE OF NAME 
The Liberty National Life of St. Louis 
has voted to change the name of the 
company to National Home Life Assur- 
ance Co. to avoid confusion with other 
companies of similar name. 





The Life Agency Cashiers Association, 
Newark, will begin the coming season’s 
activities with a meeting September 24. 


Phoenix Expands Its 
Retirement Plan 


BENEFITS ARE INCREASED 50% 





Agents With Twenty Years’ Service 
May Retire at 60; Benefits 
Already Being Paid 





The Phoenix Mutual has announced 
broader benefits under its Renewal In- 
come Stabilizing Plan for retirement of 
agents. 

Retirement benefits have been in- 
creased better than 50% and are ap- 
plicable to all agents now under con- 
tract. Normal age of retirement con- 
tinues to be 65 after twenty years’ 
service, but any agent who has served 
for twenty-five years may retire at 60 
on approximately two-thirds the bene- 
fits at 65; or at any age between 60 
and 65 with proportionate benefits. 

Credits are based on renewal commis- 
sions paid after Age 45, extra credits 
being earned for quality business on 
which lapse experience is better than 
company average; no deductions are 
made if it is less favorable. 

Agents do not contribute, but they 
may increase their retirement income 
through voluntary participation. 

There are also benefits for total and 
permanent disability. 

In January 1944 the plan becomes 
operative for those men then regularly 
eligible. It already is in operation for 
those who have had twenty-five years 
of service, and have attained Age 65, 
and they are receiving benefits regu- 
larly. Disability benefits also have been 
paid to a number of men. 


W. V. WOOLLEN A DIRECTOR 

Agency Vice-President W. V. Wool- 
len, Capitol Life, has been elected to 
the company’s Board of Directors to fill 
the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of Medical Director Dr. Frank W. 
Kenney. 

















One of a series— 
Giving facts about 
the Fidelity 








A NEW PLAN 


Three-fold Security”—a new Fidelity plan just released 
—meets the three basic insurance needs of the great middle 
income group—today’s insurance buyers. The plan, wrapped 
in one easily owned package — and 
priced right for this market — offers 
this three-fold security. 


$50 a month at age 65, guaranteed 
as long as you live, and if you die be- 
fore 65— 


$50 a month to your wife for ten 
years, and in addition— 


$1,000 in cash to square you with 
the world and take care of those last 
expenses. 


Easy to understand—easy to own—easy to sell—the 
new Fidelity Three-fold Security plan meets the insurance 
needs of the vast middle income group. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 














A. H. Winston to Head 
Cuban Office, U. S. Life 


A. H. Winston has been appointed 
branch manager for the United States 
Life at Havana, Cuba. 

Mr. Winston was formerly agency 
assistant. He left for Cuba last week, 
according to an announcement by Rich- 
ard Rhodebeck, superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

He joined the United States Life in 
1937 as an agent for American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corp.; later went 
with Dascit Underwriters, another agen- 
cy of the company. In 1939 he was 
appointed agency assistant at the home 
office. 

Mr. Winston attended St. Lawrence 
University. He studied life insurance 
at New York University under Profes- 
sors Bragg and Ackerman, and also 
completed the R & R sales course un- 
der Alden C. Palmer. 





American College Board 
Recommends 167 CLU’s 


The American College of Life Under- 
writers’ Registration Board has recently 
reviewed the experience credentials of 
the 212 candidates who completed CLU 
examinations this year and of fourteen 
who completed them earlier, and has 
recommended the CLU award to 167 and 
the Certificate of Proficiency to twenty- 
four others. 

These caniidates received their dinlo- 
mas at the Fourteenth Annual Confer- 
ment September 18 in connection with 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

As soon as the registration board re- 
ceives information for each of the re- 
maining candidates who have completed 
the entire series of examinations show- 
ing that the three-year experience re- 
quirement has been fully met, award 
of the proper diploma will be recom- 
mended. It is hoped that this informa- 
tion will be submitted promptly if it has 
not thus far been presented in order that 
as many additional candidates as possible 
may be eligible to receive proper recog- 
nition at the Cincinnati Conferment. 

The registration board consists of Dr. 
John A. Stevenson, chairman; William 
M. Duff and Dr. David McCahan. 





SALES SHOW 11.8% INCREASE 


New life insurance for August showed 
an increase of 11.8% over August last 
year, according to the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. The total for 
the first eight months of this year was 
4.7% greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

All classes contributed to the August 
increase. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $442,028,000 against $401,- 
648,000—an increase of 10.1%. Industrial 
insurance was $131,329,000 against $123,- 
110,000—an increase of 6.7%. Group in- 
surance was $73,412,000 against $53,757,- 
000—an increase of 36.6%. For the month 
the new business of all classes of com- 
panies was $646,769,000 against $578,515,- 
000 for August of 1940—an increase of 
11.8%. 

For the first eight months the new 
business was $5,088,929,000 against $4,- 
859,281,000—an increase of 4.7%. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $3,537,- 
037,000 against $3,388,017,000—an increase 
of 44%. Industrial insurance was $1,- 
106,200,000 against $1,030,189,000—an in- 
crease of 7.4%. Group insurance was 
$445,692,000 against $441,075,000—an in- 


crease of 1%. 





CHICAGO SPEAKERS, SEPT. 24 

Speakers at the joint meeting of the 
Chicago Chapter CLU and the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, Sep- 
tember 24, will be John P. Williams, di- 
rector, educational advisory council of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers; Russell Whitney, Connecticut 
Mutual; Paul Cook, Mutual Benefit; L. 
Mortimer Buckley, New England Mu 
tual, all members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 
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At New England Mutual’s Regional Conference, Portsmouth, N. H. 





Upper row, left to right: T. Ferguson Locke and Merle G. Summers, both of Boston; Major Howard W. Nestor of the Worcester agency and now Commander at the Boston Airport, 
with Mrs. Nestor and General Agent Kenneth L. Morse of Worcester; Lloyd S. Greenlaw of Portland and John F. Day of Boston; William L. Wadsworth, supervisor of the Boston-Summers 
agency, and Ernest A. Hoffman, manager of that agency’s Salem branch. 


Lower row, left to right: Willard H. Sigourney, Everett E, Harkness, David Landow, Ernest Kirkby and Howard Wheale, all of the Hartford agency; Fred L. Burns and Mr. and Mrs, 
Richard T. Willis of Manchester, N. H.; Robert Voorhis of Salem and David Landow of Hartford, winners of the tennis tournament, and Ernest L. Maillet of Boston and Robert H. Volk 


of the Springfield agency. 





Direct Bearing of Taxes on 


Services Agents Render Clients 
By Byron K. Elliott 


Vice-President and General Counsel, John Hancock 


(Editor's Note: In the recent talk deliv- 
ered in Chicago before the John Hancock's 
general agency leaders Byron K. Elliott, 
vice-president and general counsel of that 
company, told of the necessity for the 
insurance production forces familiarizing 
themselves as much as possible with the 
principal sources of tax information in 
order that they may be competent in the 
service they render to thew clients. The 
comments he made on general subject of 
taxation from the insurance standpoint 
follow.) 

Tax Information Necessary 

As taxes affect our market directly, 
they also have a direct bearing upon 
the service we render clients. To advise 
competently on the general subject of 
taxation, little less than full-time special- 
ization is necessary. A minimum quali- 
fication requires a familiarity with three 
principal sources of tax information. 
First, the taxing law as passed and fre- 
quently amended by Congress and the 
rules and regulations issued thereunder 
having the force of law. Second, the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeal and the Board of 
Tax Appeals, along with the District 
Courts and the Court of Claims. Third- 
ly, the administrative regulations and 
interpretations such as Treasury Depart- 
ment rulings and decisions, Internal Rev- 
enue counsel opinions and Internal Rev- 
enue Department and its unit decisions. 
Don’t think that the Supreme Court 
decisions alone would suffice. Important 
issues are settled, at least for a time, 
by even rulings of a unit of the Collector 
of Internal Revenue’s office. 

Time of Tax Impact 
One great difficulty in dealing with 
the taxation of life insurance is that the 
time of tax impact is not limited to the 


present, but is almost always deferred 
to a future date or else extends from 
the present well into the future. It is 
most difficult to say what taxes will be 
applied in some future year, or even how 
and under what system they will have to 
be paid. It wasn’t very long ago that 
it was a quite common practice to tell 
a client that, upon his death, his taxes 
would be a certain amount. Lawyers 
often did this. It is not often nowadays 


taken for granted that we assume a con- 
tinuance of the current law, regulations 
and decisions without reference to the 
possibility of change. 


A period of rapid change does not re- 
duce the necessity for knowing the law. 
It does, however, emphasize the impor- 
tance of distinguishing those parts in 
which change is more likely from those 
in which it is less likely. This is a dis- 
tinction it is quite possible for us to 
make in a good many instances. To 
illustrate: the most variable element is 
found in the rates. No one will be so 
foolish as to predict the rates for a 
future year. On the other hand, it is 
probably safe to say that future Federal 
and state income taxes will always be 
on a graduated basis—with higher rates 
for larger income and larger estates. 
This is a point that is frequently useful. 
If a fund can be divided a number of 
ways, and many of them can, both in- 
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TATUM 
Appointed General Agent in Portland, 
Oregon. 








E. A. ELLIS 
Becomes New General Agent in Los 
Angeles. 





come and estate fall in the lower brack- 
ets. 

Lasting Character of Supreme Court 

Decisions 

Obviously, principles found in recent 
Supreme Court cases—those decided by 
the present court—have a more lasting 
character than lower court cases, Board 
of Tax Appeals decisions, Treasury rul- 
ings or other department rules and reg- 
ulations. An illustration is the Hallock 
case (Helvering v. Hallock [1939] 309 
U. S. 106) which is the basis for the 
famous Court of Claims decision in the 
Sailey case (Bailey et al. v. United 
States, 27 F. Supp. 617, 30 F. Supp. 18, 
31 F. Supp. 778) overruled the St. Louis 
Trust Co. case (Helvering v. St. Louis 
Trust Co. [1935] 296 U. S. 39)—of only 
four years’ standing. You recall this as 
the case which held that language mak- 
ing proceeds payable to the insured’s 
estate if the beneficiaries predeceased 
him had the result of bringing the pro- 
ceeds into insured’s estate for tax pur- 
poses. And here let us make another 
distinction between Supreme Court cases. 
Many of them merely interpret acts 
of Congress which Congress itself may 
change—or Treasury Regulations which 
may undergo revision at any _ time. 
Others, however, declare underlying 
principles, define the power of Congress 
to levy taxes in certain respects, or deal 
with tax language so fundamental or so 
well accepted as to be almost sure of 
inclusion in later tax statutes. 

Identity of Premium Payer 

I wish we had time today to discuss 
many of the recent decisions as well as 
the changes in the application of the 
tax laws, such as the Treasury Decision 
5032, amending Article 27 of the Regu- 
lations. A multitude of assignments and 
releases have been executed with _ the 
purpose of divesting an insured of all 
incidents of ownership in the policy, for 
if he retained any, the proceeds were 
treated as part of his estate at death. 
Now T.D. 5032 appears to substitute 
the payment of premiums by the 1n- 
sured for the older test of incidents 0 
ownership, but only for the period sub- 
sequent to its date, January 10, 1941. 
This abrupt emphasis on the identity 
of the premium payer was forecast in 4 
number of lower court cases and the 
Lang case in the Supreme Court (Lang 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Carroll M. Shanks 


(Continued from Page 14) 
insurance was merely the placing of con- 
tracts of indemnity and was not com- 
merce at all; therefore, not interstate 
commerce regulatable by Congress. The 
insurance companies agitated for Federal 
regulation right up to the time of the 
frst World War, the underlying desire 
being to escape the conflicting and vary- 
ing regulations of the several states. 
Since the first World War the attitude 
of the insurance industry has changed, 
swinging over to a desire to retain state 
regulation and to avoid Federal restric- 
tions. This is due to the very marked 
and continuing improvement in state 
regulation and also to the well-founded 
fear of aggrandizement of Federal 
power. Mr. Shanks stated that he con- 
sidered Paul against Virginia would not 
be overruled but that the attempt would 
be made to show that the insurance 
companies, through their placing of in- 
yestments in industry, vitally affect com- 
merce and thus are subject to regulatior. 
by Congress even though our business in 
and of itself may not be commerce. 

He stated that the industry generally 
considered Federal regulation would be 
a destructive and unsound thing. Cer- 
tainly the record to date goes far to 
sustain this belief. The insatiable ap- 
petite of bureaus for more power, 
strangling rules and regulations and the 
foisting of impractical bright ideas upon 
industry are all things which might be 


expected. In viewing the possibilities, 
however, account must be taken of 
another side of the picture. Federal 


regulation, depending upon the law en- 
acted and upon the type of personnel, 
might well be not bad or even good. 
At least it would tend to more uni- 
formity and probably to bringing up the 
standards of some sub-standard states 
insofar as regulation is concerned. This 
would be a gain. Another point with 
which he said many would not agree is 
that a reasonable Federal regulatory 
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law at this time would be a great pro- 
tection to the industry in the chaotic 
period which is bound to follow the 
ending of the war. If the great insur- 
ance industry stands completely outside 
of the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment and is in no sense its ward then, 
indeed, it will be a shining target for 
the reformers of the next depression. 
He discussed briefly the claim that the 
Federal Government wishes to regulate 
us in order to control our investments. 
He considered that this question was 
largely aside from the point inasmuch 
as control of investments for all prac- 
tical purposes could be obtained entirely 
apart from any regulatory law. 

Dealing with Bureaus 

He pointed out that the problem of 
the life companies in dealing with the 
Government is one of dealing with 
bureaus. Bureaus are largely laws to 
themselves, due to the development of 
the administrative law theory that ex- 
perts should be free to deal with prob- 
lems without interference by the courts 
or by legislators. The result is that it 
is seldom possible to defeat govern- 
mental bureaus and commissions in the 
courts and except very occasionally it 
IS not possible to defeat them by politi- 
cal action before Congress or the legis- 
latures. Consequently, as a working 
policy we must perforce get along with 
bureaus and prevail for workable and 
livable rules because of the sound job 
we are doing, our sound social view- 
point and our success in getting these 
ideas across to the regulators and to 
the public. 

Mr. Shanks said that in his view 
we were moving toward a period of 
over-all government control which will 
take our own American form. It will 
be not Nazism, Facism or Communism 
but our own particular form, and he be- 
lieves that within the framework there 
will be ample room for private enter- 
Prise, particularly for life insurance if 
we do a sound job and a proper public 
relations job of getting that news across 
to the people. 


81.5% of Prudential 
Employes Buy Bonds 

9632 SUBSCRIBE IN MONTH 

President D’Olier Thanks Home Office 


Staff; Seventeen Divisions 


Subscribe 100% 








In exactly one month from the date 
on which the plan for purchasing United 
States Defense Savings Bonds was pre- 
sented to the home office staff of the 
Prudential 9,632 employes or 81.5% of 
the total number have signified their 
intention to purchase bonds under the 
payroll-deduction method, according to 
the report of President Franklin D’Olier. 

The plan was entirely voluntary and 
provides that deductions may be made 
from each subscriber’s salary every 
pay-day until a sufficient amount has 
accumulated to purchase a bond, to be 
delivered directly to the employe. 

Monthly collections will exceed $29,000. 

Seventeen departments of the com- 
pany subscribed 100% and the subscrip- 
tions of thirty other divisions were 90% 
or more. 

Commenting on this record, President 


D’Olier said, “The response of the home 
office staff to our government’s Defense 
Savings Bond Program is most gratify- 
ing. 

“Today, we are conscious of perform- 
ing a patriotic duty. This is as it should 
be. The defense of our American heri- 
tage is an obligation we all acknowl- 
edge. That we are able to care for this 
obligation, in part, with benefit to our- 
selves at the same time, is a circum- 
stance peculiarly democratic. 

“Such a response is a source of per- 
sonal gratification, and I wish to express 
my thanks to each and everyone of you. 
I am proud of the Prudential and the 
cooperation it is willing to give to our 
government—a cooperation and unity 
that is so important today.” 


NEW TOLEDO OFFICERS 

The Toledo Association of Life Under- 
writers have elected the following offi- 
cers for 1941-42: Paul O. Day, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Sprague, State Life of Indiana, first vice- 
president; Robert E. Florian, Penn Mu- 
tual, second vice-president, and H. P. 
Gravengaard, M. C. Trevithick, R. A. 
Wesselmann, W. G. Adams, E. T. Mad- 
den, W. L. Rabideau, Robert S. Ayers, 
H. F. Moore, and W. E. Githens, 
trustees. 











A New Policy .. easy to 
Sell: Attractive to buy 


FULL IMMEDIATE 
BENEFIT LIFE POLICY 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1886 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 




















HILDA MEADE LEADS WOMEN 

Leader of women producers for the 
Pacific Mutual for the second time in 
two years is Mrs. Hilda Jane Meade, 
Cincinnati. Only one man exceeded her 
record during 1940. 
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Col. Osman D. Clark, 
National of Vt., Dies 


DIRECTOR, FORMER SECRETARY 





Grandnephew of Founder; Served Com- 
pany 55 Years; Active in 
Montpelier Affairs 





Colonel Osman D. Clark, director and 
former secretary, National Life of Ver- 
mont, died September 10 at Heaton Hos- 
pital, Montpelier, after a short illness. 
He was Age 85, and had been connected 
with the National Life for fifty-five 
vears. Col. Clark was a grandnephew ot 
of Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, founder of the 
company. 

Colonel Clark was born in Montpeler 
November 26, 1855, on the site of the 
National Life’s present home _ office 
building, the son of Captain John W. 
Clark, who received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor in the Civil War, when 
as brigade quartermaster he was con- 
voying supplies at Manassas and was 
wounded in an engagement with Mose- 
by’s guerillas. His great-great-grand- 
father was Colonel Jacob Davis, the 
first settler of Montpelier. 

He attended the Montpelier schoo'!s, 
was graduated from Amherst College in 
1876, studied law, and was admitted to 
the Vermont bar. He was trial justice 
five years and served as chairman of the 
board of village bailiffs. In 1884 he 
joined the National Life as ass‘s‘ant 
secretary; fourteen years later he was 
made secretary; and from 1911 until his 
death he was a member of the board 
of directors. 

He enlisted in Company H, First Regi- 
ment Vermont National Guard, in 1880, 
was commissioned colonel in 1898, and 
served as acting commander of the regi- 
ment during the Spanish-American War. 
He was a member and officer of many 
military organizations and belonged to 
the Army and Navy Club of Boston. 

For nearly half a century he took an 
active interest in Montpelier affairs, 
serving as chief of the old Montpelier 
fire deparement for seventeen years, as 
trustee of the Wood art gallery for 
twenty-five years, and as clerk of the 
parish of Christ Episcopal Church for 
twenty years. 

Colonel Clark served the National Life 
under five presidents and saw the com- 
pany outgrow two office buildings and 
enter a third. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
children, DeWitt A. Clark, who is in 
the life insurance business in Seattle, 
and Mrs. John L. Colby, also of that 
city. 

In addition to his recognized efficiency 
in the handling of his department he 
was of such a kind and friendly disposi- 
tion that all who knew him came to 
feel for him a real affection. The Na- 
tional Life and the city of Montpelier 
feel a genuine loss in his passing. 





Research Bureau and Life 
Agency Officers to Meet 


The twentieth annual joint meeting 
of the Association of Life Agency Off- 
cers and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau will be held November 
3-5 at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

The theme of the conference will be 
“Better Man Power—The Number One 
Priority of Management.” What com- 
panies and agency departments are do- 
ing to improve management effective- 
ness and the quality of insurance service 
to the public will be the chief subjects 
of consideration by most of the speakers. 

Two bureau committees on compensa- 
tion and persistency will meet at To- 
ronto to give their reports. 

Names of speakers will be announced 
shortly. 





GASTIL AGENCY SHOWS GAIN 

Walter G. Gastil’s general agency, 
Connecticut General Life, made a gain 
of 17.5% in paid business in August over 
the same month last year. 
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L. V. Godine Named Head 
Of Baltimore Life Ass’n 


Leonard V. Godine, National Life of 
Vermont, was elected president of the 
Baltimore Life Underwriters at the an- 
nual meeting, September 11. Mr. Godine, 
formerly first vice-president, succeeds 
F. Gibbs LaMotte, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. Other officers are: first vice-presi- 
dent, C. Lee Packard, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; second vice-president, Ernest J. 
Clark, Jr. John Hancock; secretary- 
treasurer, George S. Robertson, re- 
elected. 

Mr. LaMotte was named chairman of 
the Board of Directors, succeeding 
Thomas J. Mohan, Eureka-Maryland 
Corporation, who presented the retiring 
president with the official certificate by 
the National Association for those com- 
pleting terms as heads of affiliated 
associations. 





RULES ON PROXIMATE CAUSE 





Minnesota Court Holds Restrictive Con- 
struction Defeats Ends of 
Accident Policy 

Unduly restrictive construction of a 
policy would defeat the ends of accident 
insurance, said the Minnesota Supreme 
Court in deciding against the carrier 
in the case of Wolfangel vs. Prudential 
Insurance Co. 

The policyholder, Elmer Wolfangel, 
slipped on ice and injured his hip 
while making milk deliveries, his left 
leg became paralyzed and he died in 
twelve days. The Prudential contended 
it was not the fall which killed him but 
a syphilitic condition, and denied lia- 
bility. The company appealed after the 
lower court denied it a directed verdict. 

In its decision the Supreme Court said 
it is not to be supposed that accident 
coverage is limited to persons entirely 
healthy and free from all physical de- 
fects and deficiencies, or that that cover- 
age exists wherever accident has coop- 
erated with physical defect or deficiency 
to produce death. Saying that the prob- 
lem is largely one of causation, the Court 
continued : 

“Whenever a person is in any respect 
below normal in health or bodily resist- 
ance, a strict application of the doctrine 
that the accident must be the sole and 
independent cause of death would prob- 
ably always require a decision for the 
insurer since it is seldom, from the 
medical point of view, that one cause is 
solely responsible for death. This con- 
sideration “has persuaded several courts 
to distinguish between legal and medical 
causes and recovery is allowed wherever 
the accident and its effects, acting upon 
an imperfect state of health, can be 
said to have been the proximate cause 
of death.” 





FILE REINSURANCE BIDS 


Three offers have been filed by Su- 
perintendent Lucas of Missouri for re- 
insurance of Central States Life. Com- 
panies submitting bids are American 
United Life, State National and Mutual 
Savings Life. 





Thomas M. Scott, Philadelphia insur- 
ance agent and member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, has taken a trip 
to Ecuador and Colombia. 








| now wv our //b Year 


\ milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 


An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 
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JULY DEATH RATE UP 

Death rate for July was slightly higher 
than a year ago, according to the Metro- 
politan Life. The rate was 7.14 per 1,000 
as compared with 6.91 in 1940, same 
month, probably, said the. report, due 
to the protracted heat. The figure is 
the highest for four years. 

Nevertheless, the health record for 
seven months of 1941, 7.89 per 1,000, is 
a record-breaking low for this period of 
year. 





MANUFACTURERS LIFE GAINS 

United States paid business of the 
Manufacturers Life increased 29.15% in 
June over the same month last year. 
The company as a whole showed over a 
million dollar gain for June, and for the 
first six months an increase of 3.53%. 





JESSE EDDY SMITH DIES 


Jesse Eddy Smith, 77, retired man- 
ager, Prudential, died at his home in 
Hinsdale, Ill., recently after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Smith went with the Pruden- 
tial in 1900 and in 1907 was made man- 
ager for northern Illinois. 
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OF AMERICA 
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A RECORD OF GOOD SERVICE 
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Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 








Business Men’s Ascu:are: 
Reports Gains in August 


The Business Men’s Assurance, Kan- 7 
sis City, reports that August was the 7 
seventh consecutive all-time high month | 


for 1941. Paid business for August was 


26.3% ahead of the same month last year | 


and for the year to date the company is 
13.8% ahead of 1940. Sixteen branch 


offices showed an increase over the cor- 


responding month of last year and for | 


the first eight months of the year, 
seventeen of the company’s twenty-one 
offices report gains. 

Five branch office managers 
lished new records. These include R. J. 
Costigan, Kansas City; B. A. Hedges, 
Wichita; Noel Iiams, Indianapolis; N. B. 


Moates, Nashville; W. E. Maupin, Cedar P 


Rapids. An increase in paid life insur- 
ance of 17.8% over the corresponding 
month of last year brings the total in 
crease for the year to 16.3%. 


WIGGiNTON LEADS BANKERS 

Leading agency of the Bankers Life 
of Iowa for August was the Frank 0. 
Wigginton agency, Pittsburgh. Second 
was C. O. Falkenhainer, New York City. 
L. W. Spickard, Milwaukee was third. 








T. BECHTOL A SUPERVISOR 

Todd W. Bechtol has been named 
supervisor of the Robert P. Gygli agen: 
cy, Penn Mutual at Columbus. Mr. 
Bechtol has been one of the agency’s 
leading producers. 





CELEBRATES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
Gerald H. Loomis has observed his 


twenty-fifth anniversary with the Aetna [ 


Life Affiliated Companies. He is assist 
ant examiner in the fire special risk 
department. 





Henry L. Gottesman, John Hancock 


manager, Newark, is observing the thit- 
ty-fifth anniversary of his service with 
the company. 
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Sept 
Ranni Agency Receives 
The Halsey Cup Today 


LEADING THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





Pres't Fordyce to Present Cups, Plaque 
and 15th Anniversary Pin to General 
Agent Ranni; His Career 





James G. Ranni, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life in New York City, was in 
the spotlight this week at the company’s 
convention, the first two days of which 
re held at White Sulphur Springs and 


we 
took place at 


the last part of 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Today (September 19) at the closing 
meeting Mr. Ranni will be called to the 
platform by President James P. Fordyce 
and presented with the Halsey cup, a 
plaque for total volume produced dur- 
ing the club year, and another silver 
cup for total volume of paid-for pre- 
miums. Personally Mr. Ranni is re- 
ceiving a fifteen year service pin, 1941 
fifteenth 
Manhattan Life. During the club year, 
which closed August 31, the Ranni 
agency paid for $3.630,000 exclusive of 
annuities. This is the second consecu- 
tive year the agency has won the Halsev 
cup which is awarded for best record 
during June, July and August. 

General Agent Ranni started his life 
insurance career in 1922 as an agen‘ for 
the Metropolitan Life in its Yorkville 
branch. Fresh from Wall Street where 
he had sold securities. he did well in 
both Industrial and Ordinary life sales, 
and when he left the Metropolitan four 
years later he was one of its leading 
producers. In Wall Street he was an 
ofice boy at 13 years old and wo-ked 
up to cashier and then customer’s man. 
Before joining the Manhattan Life in 


which 


heing his anniversary with 
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1926, he served as branch manager in 
the Bronx of Hoey & Ellison, represent- 
ing Equitable Life of Iowa. In three 
months’ time his production was $300,000 
naid-for. This attracted the attent’on 
of Manhattan Life, which appointed him 
its general agent in the Bronx. But he 
soon came downtown to the 42nd Street 
section where he has been located ever 
since. For the past feur years Mr. 
Ranni’s agency has led Manhattan Life 
and next year he is aiming for $4,500,000 
paid-for. Eight of his agents attended 
this week’s convention. 

Among his activities, Mr. Ranni was 
president of Equitable Thrift Plan, then 
headed the Independence Thrift Plan 
of New York. He is a member of the 
New York A. C. and the Wingfoot Golf 





Disability Benefits of 
Bankrupt Are Not Exempt 


An insured entitled to receive disabil- 
ity benefits accrued on September 11, 
1930, was adjudicated a bankrupt on May 
22, 1933. 

On March 9, 1937, insured brought an 
action against the insurance company 
for disability benefits. The company an- 
swered that the disability benefits pay- 
able after September 11, 1930, were not 
listed by the bankrupt as assets of the 
bankrupt estate to which the trustee in 
bankruptcy was entitled, that they were 
not made available to the creditors to 
whom the bankrupt was indebted sev- 
eral thousand dollars, and that the credi- 
tors received nothing from the bankrupt 
estate. 


The Federal District Court for West- 
ern Kentucky, Crook v, Prudential, 34 F. 
Supp. 239, held these allegations suffici- 
ently definite to show the necessity of 
making the trustee in bankruptcy a 
Party plaintiff to the action, who would 
be entitled to receive as many monthly 
Payments as were necessary to pay 
creditors in full before any payments 
Were made to the present plaintiff. 


—— 
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C. H. FOWLER TO WHITE PLAINS 


Mor 


has 


Plai 


RANNI 


JAMES G. 


Active in association work he is 
chairman this year of the New 
Association’s membership com- 

ager 


state. 
representatives in that state. 

Mr. Fowler was also instrumental in 
organizing the first A. & H. Association 
in New Hampshire and served as its 
president until June, 1941. 

The New Hampshire agency will be 
divided into two separate agencies. W. 
F. Wood, Berlin, N. H. was promoted to 
general agent and will have charge ot 
the Northern agency, and Ray Plummer 
of Laconia, was promoted to be general 


Formerly General Agent of Monarch 
Life in New Hampshire; W. F. Wood 
and Ray Plummer Get Agencies 
C. Herbert Fowler, general agent of 
for * the 


varch Life of Springfield 


State of New Hampshire with offices at 
Manchester 


for the past seven 


been transferred to 


ns. 


Mr. Fowler opened up the Monarch’s 
first office in New Hampshire in Novem- 
ber, 1934, and succeeded in building one 
of the largest A. & H. agencies in the 
time 


There are now fifteen full 


it of Manchester. 


years, 
the Southern 
New York agency with offices at Wh:‘te 


Strong State Supervision 
Needed, Says Van Schaick 


Speaking before the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters Association last week, 
George S. Van Schaick, vice-president 
of the New York Life and former New 
York Superintendent of Insurance, said 
of the recent discussion of possible ex- 
tension supervision of insurance by the 
Federal government: 

“Many 


strengthening of 


insurance men _ fear the 


governmental super- 
vision of insurance because they think 
and effective supervision 
might lead to 
ownership and operation. 


hand, there are those who believe that 


strong more 


eventual governmental 


On the other 


the danger of governmental take-over 
lies more with weak supervision than 


with strong. From a background of 
supervisory experience both in normal 
and panic times the assertion is con- 
fidently made that if governmental 
ownership and operation of insurance 
ever comes, it will be because super- 
vision has proven inadequate to the 
task allotted to it.” 








How to Make a 
New Year's 


Resolution 
Stand Up 


Years of experience have proved that 


many January Ist resolutions 
lived. 
year’s business made by LNL 


have, however, a powerful support in the 
agent’s Plan Sheets. This simple item helps 


THE 


Fort Wayne 


Resolutions on the volume of the 


boca i ; oi 
MY RECORD OF PROGRESS—1941 
-raary of Each Month and Quarter y 
“®, ORGANIZER at the and of sach month 


are short- 


field men 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 





Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





carry many an LNL man through to the fill- 
ing of his quota and his New Year’s produc- 
tion resolution. Under the plan, this fore- 
cast works all year long in stimulating 
quota production. It is just as helpful in 
October as it is in June. 
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Eastern Agencies of 
Penn Mutual Meet 


AT WHITE SULPHUR’ SPRINGS 





President John A. Stevenson and Vice- 
President E. G. Johnson Are 
Chief Speakers 





Representatives from the nine eastern 
the Penn Mutual met las 
week in a regional conference at White 


agencies of 


Sulphur Springs. General chairman was 
William A. Arnold, Harrisburg general 
agent; program chairman was Rene P. 
Banks, general agent at Cleveland. 

Vice-President Eric G. Johnson 
the speaker at the first general session. 


was 


Another speaker at the general session 
was Sam Vining, merchandising manager 
for Proctor Electric, whose address was 
on “Money and How to Make It.” 


Most of the sessions were held in 
eight seminar divisions, devoted to sell- 
ing ideas and discussions, the seminars 
being conducted by Charles W. Wright, 
Ir. Conrey Agency; Robert E. Florian, 
Spencer Agency; Bert Landau. Lawrence 
Agency; Harry B. Lau, Arnold Agency; 
Harry G. Calvert, Wootton-Addison 
Agency; J. Theodore Grosh, Arnold 
Agency; Harry C. Pollock, Banks,Tran- 
sue Agency; R. Kilbourne Castell, Crow- 
ley-Marr Agency. 

At a meeting held for the underwrit- 
ers’ wives, J. Douglas Grannis, Jr., gen- 
eral agent at Cincinnati, explained what 
the Penn Mutual’s retirement plan will 
do for its representatives. Mrs. Esther 
Mullin Pollock, Cleveland, gave her 
ideas on how an underwriter’s wife can 
help him. Mr. Vining spoke on “what 
a wife should know about commission 
selling.” 

Chairmen of general sessions were 
Rene P. Banks, William A. Arnold, 
Charles E. Spencer. Kenneth W. Con- 
rey toward the end made a presentation 
of the prize-winning selling ideas di- 
gested from the seminars. 

The final session of the conference 
was devoted to an elaborate “report to 
our trustees in the field,” by John A. 
Stevenson, president, who gave detailed 
explanation of the progress of the com- 
pany, illustrating the points with great 
charts. 

Agencies represented by those attend- 
ing were William A. Arnold, II, Harris- 
burg; Banks & Transue, Cleveland; Ken- 
neth W. Conrey, Pittsburgh; Crowley 
& Marr, Washington, D. C.: Gaius W. 
Diggs, Richmond; A. W. Finley & Co., 
Louisville ; J. Douglas Grannis, Jr., Cin- 
cinnati; Robert P. Gygli, Columbus: 
Samuel C. Lawrence, Charleston, W. 
Va.; Charles E. Spencer, Toledo; and 
Wootton & Addison, Baltimore. 





BUFFALO COMMITTEES 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Buffalo Life Managers Associa- 
tion, September 15, the following com- 
mittee chairmen were appointed: W. 
Merle Smith, manager, Mutual Life of 
New York, Cooperation with Buffalo 
Life Underwriters’ Association; Sidney 
Wertimer, manager, Prudential Ordin- 
ary, Legislative; Harlan M. Walker, 
manager, Travelers, Entertainment; 
Lewis C. Slesnick, superintendent, Pru- 
dential No. 1, Membership; and John 
Pennington, general agent, State Mutual, 
Speakers. 

Directors discussed plans for the first 
association meeting on October 2 when 
a report on the National Life Under- 
writers Association will be heard. Tower 
C. Snow, association president, presided. 





UNION MUTUAL 5.37, AHEAD 

Paid business figures of the Union 
Mutual Life, Portland, Maine, for the 
first eight months of 1941 show a gain 
of 5.3% over the corresponding period 
of 1940. 

August paid-for figures were 49% 
higher than those of the corresponding 
1940 month. 


Successful Life Convention Held 
By Provident Life & Accident 


Noteworthy gains made by Provident 
Life & Accident of Tennessee during 
the first eight months of 1941 were high- 
spotted by company officials at its re- 
cent life department convention, held 
in Lookout Mountain Hotel, adjacent 
to Provident’s home city of Chattanooga. 
Eleven states were represented at this 
meeting, and the largest number of field 


Perkins, 
West Virginia, leader in total paid-for 
volume of the Provident Life & Acci- 
He is president of the company’s 
Center, Sam E. Miles, 


Top picture shows W. G. 


dent. 
Century Club. 
agency manager of the life depart- 
ment; and on the right, H. Grice Hunt, 
South Carolina, vice-president of the 
Century Club, with a conservation ratio 
of 96.5%. This was regarded as a 
notable record, since Mr. Hunt had the 





tended by W. C. Cartinhour, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, and by Justice Alex- 
ander W. Chambliss, vice-president, who 
is on the Supreme Court bench of the 
State of Tennessee. Robert L. Maclel- 
lan, vice-president, and head of the life 
department, presided as toastmaster. 
Tom Collins, noted columnist and 
after-dinner humorist, delighted his 
audience with a discussion of “Success- 


largest volume of business exposed dur- 
ing the club year of any Provident rep- 
resentative. 

The lower picture includes, left to 
right, W. C. Cartinhour, vice-president 
and secretary of the Provident; W. G. 
Perkins, leading producer; President 
Robert J. Maclellan; Tom Collins of the 
Kansas City Journal, principal banquet 
speaker, and Robert L. Maclellan, vice- 
president in charge of the life depart- 
ment. 





representatives ever to qualify for a life 
convention attended. 

Chief among outstanding gains made 
by the company was that for life insur- 
ance in force. Since August 31, 1940, 
when the club year began, this total has 
increased from $142,045,502 to $163,796,- 
551, a gain of $21,751,049. This, it was 
stressed, represented an increase of more 
than $1,700,000 during each of the twelve 
months since the Provident’s last life 
convention. 


Welcomed by President Maclellan 


President Robert J. Maclellan wel- 
comed the guests at the opening ban- 
quet, with greetings being likewise ex- 


ful Worrying,” pointing out that while 
foolish worry does not pay, the other 
type of worry which causes one to bring 
about a correction of the situation, can 
be valuable. Mr. Collins appeared be- 
fore the Chattanooga Rotary Club the 
next day as guest speaker. 

Sam E. Miles, life agency manager, 
presented trophies to the two club lead- 
ers. W. G. Perkins of West Virginia 
received the cup as president of the 
Century club, the paid-for volume leader, 
with a total of more than $600,000. 
Grice Hunt, of South Carolina, received 
the trophy as conservation leader with 
a persistency rate of 96.5%. 

At the first business session Vice- 


President Cartinhour stressed the finan. 
cial position of the company, outlinin 
the conservative investment policies pur. 
sued over the years. 


Progress Highlights 


Other progress highlights brought out 
by R. L. Maclellan, vice-president and 
head of the life department, showed 
that lapsations for the first eight months 
indicated a large decrease over the same 
period one year ago. He pointed oy 
that on the. Best’s lapsation formula the 
company’s improvement was marked 
changing from 12.1% lapse ratio in 1935 
to 8.3% for 1940, and that for the firg 
eight months of 1941 the rate of lapsa. 
tion has been only 68%. He likewise 
reported great improvement in the ayer. 
age size policy written, going from 
$2,286 in 1939 to $2,448 for the year to 
date. In reviewing agency recruiting 
over the past year, Mr. Maclellan pointed 
out that the majority of new men ap- 
pointed had not had previous life jp. 
surance experience. He predicted even 
greater results by the life department 
representatives for the coming twelye 
months. 


25 Year Comparison 


Numerous entertainment features oc- 
cupied afternoons and_ evenings, _ these 
including a visit to the famous Rock 
City gardens atop Lookout Mountain: 
a Tom Thumb golf tournament on the 
original course; a barbecue on the 
grounds of the Fairyland club with Dr, 
Charles R. Henry, medical director, in 
charge. Other features were a ride on 
the Lookout Mountain incline railway 
and a trip to the recently completed 
Chickamauga Lake east of Chattanooga, 

The convention terminated with a 
dinner at Fairyland, followed by a dance 
in which members of the Provident home 
office staff took part. 





IOWA FARM SALES 





Equitable Society and Equitable of 
Iowa Report Heavy Sales 
Through August 
The Equitable Society and the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa have reported record 
sales of Iowa farm land during the first 

eight months of 1941, 

The largest volume of sales ever made 
by a single owner in Iowa in a com- 
parable period was that of 315 farms 
for a total of $4,329,456 by the Equitable 
Society, according to A. P. West loan 
supervisor for the company. The acre- 
age was 45,801. 

Arthur C. McGill, counsel for the 
Equitable of Iowa reported sale of 27,410 
acres for a total of $2,275,000, including 
185 farms. 

The outlook is for a heavy volume o! 
sales in the state during September and 
October prior to the cancellation date 


for the majority of the 1942 leases, © 


November 1. 


W. H. BARBER’S GOOD DEED 








Conn. General Manager at Osterville, 
Cape Cod, Rescues Northwestern Mu- 
tual Agents in Misbehaving Sailboat 


William H. Barber, branch manager 0! 


Connecticut General in Newark, N. 


performed some’ Cape Cod rescue work 


over the past week-end which was 4 
unexpected as it was pleasant. 
out in front of his beach cottage 4! 
Osterville, Mass., he spied a sailboat m 


trouble and lost no time in coming t0 
Its occupants —and_ heres & 
the life insurance angle to the story— § 
turned out to be two star agents 0! © 


the rescue. 


the Northwestern Mutual Life. This 


company was holding a regional meet © 


ing at the Oyster Harbors Club. 


Mr. Barber, determined to do a thor 
ough job for these two Northwestefl 
agents “in trouble,” steered them to tht 
Wianno Yacht Club for guest mooring, 
then rowed them over to his place, an 
took them by car back to the Oystef 
Harbors Club. Profusely thanked, he 
felt well pleased with his good dee 
for the week-end. 
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The quality of agency morale is a 
reflection of the leadership of the gen- 
eral agent, said Charles J. Zimmerman, 
weneral agent for the Connecticut Mu- 
wal in Chicago in addressing the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Section of 
the National Association convention at 
Cincinnati Tuesday. He cited a recent 
survey of Army morale which was found 
io be generally low but with exceptions 
in spots. Men in the Army said: First, 
the Army has no goal. The men do not 
know whether they will fight, when they 
will ight, where they will fight, and most 
important—why they will fight. 
Commenting Mr. Zimmerman said: 


“It would seem to me that this con- 
dition indicates that leadership has not 
done its job of taking the men into its 
confidence and of selling objectives. 
Second, men have no faith in the officers 
who command them. They lack con- 
fdence in the knowledge, ability and 
skill of their leaders. Third, the men 
can see no promotion ahead. They state 
that initiative in the form of new ideas 
and suggestions is discouraged. Fourth, 
the men have a feeling of insecurity. 
Many do not feel that they will regain 
their old jobs after they have been dis- 
charged, or that they can find new ones. 
Fifth, the men state that the training 
is hopelessly outmoded, that they are 
not being trained in mechanized war- 
fare but rather in drill and parades that 
wil be of no benefit in actual combat. 
Sixth, the men feel that they can not 
be adequately trained because of lack 
of equipment. Seventh, men complain 
because of lack of recreational facilities. 
Eighth, and finally, they complain be- 
cause they are not given social recogni- 
tion. The townspeople and civilians look 
upon them with suspicion. 

“Despite these complaints one mechan- 
ized company in this division was found 
to have the highest morale. The men 
in this company state that they admire 
their leader because, first, he under- 
stands and does lead the men. Second, 
he works with the men. Third, he has 
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skill and knows what he is doing. 

“You will note that despite the fact 
that five of the eight basic criticisms 
which are listed above are present for 
this company just as they are present 
for the entire division, that the morale 
of this company is exceedingly high be- 
cause of the attitude of the men toward 
their job and toward their leader. 


What Bureau Study Showed 


“Now back to the life insurance busi- 
ness and the Research Bureau study. 
Of fourteen basic criticisms which the 
men made of their general agents and 
general agency operations, the men in 
those agencies which had the highest 
morale indicated that this was due to 
the following three factors: First, the 


general agent really helped the men in 
their work. 
was genuinely interested in helping the 
men with their personal and financial 
problems, 
was well managed. Just as the soldier's 
morale is affected chiefly by his atti- 
tude toward his captain, not by inse- 
curity or lack of social recognition, so 
is the agent’s morale chiefly affected 
by his attitude toward his general agent, 
not by his present earnings nor by what 


Second, the general agent 


Third, the general agency 


i¢ thinks of his contacts with the public. 
‘The general agent in all superior 


morale agencies differed chiefly with the 
general agent in mediocre agencies in 
these three respects: First, his attitude 
toward 
senuine willingness to help in any prob- 


his agents which was one of 


€m, unselfishness, sympathy, fairness, 
Ustice and good fellowship. Second, his 
ersonality. He was courageous, en- 


thusiastic, and of an even temperment. 
Third, his skill 


interesting commentary. 


and ability. One other 
The general 


Agency Morale Depends on Leadership 
Charles J. Zimmerman Tells Managers 


agents in superior morale agencies 
stated without exception that their first 
job was to help the men in their present 
organization to succeed. The general 
agents in the mediocre morale agencies 
stated that their big job was to recruit 
men and to build volume. 

“How do you rate in the eyes of your 
associates? What do you feel is your 
big problem? It is interesting to note 
how the general agents in both the 
superior and the mediocre morale agen- 
cies rated themselves in comparison to 
the rating given to them by their men 
and by those conducting the research. 
Let us take willingness to help the men. 
In the superior morale agencies the 
general agents claimed 82% proficiency. 
Their actual rating was 86%. In the 
mediocre morale agencies the general 
agents claim 79% proficiency but, sad to 
relate, their men disagreed and gave 
them only 27%. 

“Now let us consider the ratings from 
the standpoint of their ability to help 
men. The superior morale general agents 
claimed 94% proficiency. They did not 
underestimate themselves for the men 
gave them 85%. The mediocre morale 
general agents were not quite so con- 
fident of their ability to help. They 
rated themselves 75% proficient but the 
men said they were only 31% proficient. 

“Tt would be interesting and undoubt- 
edly worthwhile for each general agent 
periodically to have his men rate him 
in those factors which are most import- 





CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 


ant in building morale. This has been 
done in a few agencies. Certainly there 
might be a few surprises in store for 
some of us. Finally, we may agree that 
morale is a man’s mental attitude toward 
his job and even more important toward 
those with and under whom he works. 

“Assuming we know what morale is, it 
then becomes important to know what 
it is based upon. The building of morale 
is based on three main principles. The 
first of these is known as the principle 
of recognition. I prefer to call it the 
‘builder-upner.’ Are you as thoughtful 
of your associates as you advise them 
to be of the policyholders and _ pros- 
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HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by more than 125 Insurance Organizations as their 
meeting place—many returning again and again... A 
true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . .. Where you'll 


always meet your friends and associates. 


W. M. Dewey, Managing Director. 
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pects? Do you recognize birthdays, 
anniversaries, births and marriages? Are 
you sincerely interested in his personal 
and family welfare as well as in his 
business welfare? Have you coached 
your office staff to inform you about 
personal, family, and financial matters, 
which otherwise might not come to your 
attention? 

“Do you set the example by doing 
your part of the job constructively and 
thoroughly every day? Do your men 
recognize that you never ask them to 
do anything that you yourself have not 
done or are not willing to do? Do you 
go to bat for your men with the home 
office when you feel your man is right? 

“This is a large order to fill The 
general agent must be a teacher, a 
coach, a showman, a referee, an advisor, 
a father, a brother, a leader, but above 
all—he must be a human being. We 
cannot be 100% efficient in all of these 
respects. We can simply do the best 
job we know how with the ability which 
we have. After all, it is our job to 
get better than average results from 
average men. 

“Finally, how is your own morale? Do 
you radiate confidence, enthusiasm and 
determination? If the morale of the 
general agent is low, the morale of the 
agency cannot be high. Are you griping 
at the home office? Have you the in- 
flation jitters? Are you worried about 
the war, about the administration, about 
private enterprise, to an extent where 
you are not 100% sold on the institution 
of life insurance, on the soundness of 
life insurance, on the performance of 
life insurance today, tomorrow and the 
next day? 

“Our responsibility is a great one. Our 
ability to influence the lives and 
philosophy of the men associated with us 
cannot be overestimated. We are the 
leaders of an Army which day after day, 
year after year, through depression and 
boom, through inflation and deflation, 
through peace and war, is fighting a 
crusade—the crusade of thrift as against 
waste, of self-reliance as against pater- 
nalism, of independence as against de- 
pendence, of responsibility as against 
irresponsibility, of a sound society based 
on the home and the family as against 
a regimented society based upon the 
all powerful state, of freedom and dignity 
of the individual as against the suppres- 
sion of a dictatorial government. This 
is a crusade for democracy, a crusade 
which is never completely won but which 
requires our continual effort, alertness 
and thought. And so, we can renew our 
vision of the institution of life insur- 
ance, of the performance of life insur- 
ance, and particularly of the services of 
the life insurance men and from this 
gain new strength to carry one.” 





Equitable Iowa Agents Meet; 
Average $260,000 Per Man 


Cincinnati, Sept. 16—Equitable of 
Iowa agents met on Monday with Super- 
intendent of Agencies Ray E. Fuller in 
the chair. Of fifty-eight field repre- 
sentatives, eighteen were general agents. 
Average paid production for an eight 
months period ending August 31 of 
soliciting agents present was $260,000 
per man, with average first year paid 
premiums for that period of $8,000 per 
man. 

Additionally, Equitable cf Iowa is host 
at the convention to two agents invited 
by reason of establishing final qualifica- 
tions in 1941 for CLU degree—V. J. 
Rose, Seattle, and E. J. Staton, Colum- 
bus. In accordance with an established 
plan for encouraging CLU study within 
the ranks of the field organizations, 
Equitable of Iowa is always host to 
successful CLU candidates at the annual 
conventions that they may receive their 
degrees in person at the conferment 
ceremonies of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. 

There are now twenty-four CLU’s i: 
the field organization of the Equitable 
of Iowa, Mr. Fuller announced, and 
twelve of that number are among con 
vention guests of the company this year. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF FORCE A THREAT 
TO AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


In a strong address before the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at Cincinnati Thursday, Lewis W. Doug- 
las, president of the Mutual Life of 
New York, stated that the spread of the 
philosophy of force was the greatest 
threat to the institution of life in- 
surance. 

“As trustees of funds of millions of 
free Americans,” said Mr. Douglas, “we 
in this business must oppose, at least 
understand, the evil forces that threaten 
the futures that our policyholders have 
so carefully planned and entrusted to 
our care. Too many Americans, men 
of good will and good intent, have 
missed the significance of world events, 
failed to apprehend the danger involved 
in them to us and to our country.” 

Continuing Mr. Douglas said: 

“But it is not unnatural that this in- 
difference should exist among us, Per- 
haps it would be better to call it lack 
of understanding. Indeed, its absence 
is comprehensible, first, because we find 
it, even now, difficult to understand that 
the internal combustion engine applied 
to the making of war has impaired the 
invulnerability of the defenses of the 
seas. We do not yet understand—at 
least not enough of us yet understand— 
that a hostile air base in Africa can cut 
our lines of communication by sea with 
South America. The internal combustion 
engine has revolutionized our cities, it 
has revolutionized our system of trans- 
portation, it has revolutionized our lives 
—and it has revolutionized our security 
and the meaning of our defense. This 





brute fact too few among us_ have 
learned. 
“But there is another reason which 


makes a too prevalent indifference to 
world events comprehensible. We all 
respond, each of us, to the views that 
our past condition of existence has de- 
veloped within us. Our experiences, in- 
tellectual, economic, social, have all cast 
our reactions according to a pattern 
and have impressed on us a view of life 
that makes it difficult for us to appre- 
ciate the forces of evil that have been 
let loose in the world. 


Nineteenth Century Viewpoint 

“Essentially our point of view came 
from the environment of the Nineteenth 
Century. We still respect its moral code 
although we do not always observe it. 
We still believe in the qualities that 
distinguish it from all other centuries, 
the attributes that set it apart, the 
characteristics that make it unique in 
human experience. We know of no other 
world, and we find it difficult to conceive 
of any other.” 

Challenge to Free Institutions 

Mr. Douglas then cited the attributes 
of the Nineteenth Century from which 
come the impulses behind behavior, free- 
dom of thought and expansion with 
abundance of opportunity. 

Continuing Mr. Douglas said: 

“But the convictions and beliefs which 
stem from this world to which we are 
the heirs are being challenged and 
threatened —indeed progressively de- 
stroyed. A set of wholly different be- 
liefs are becoming the moving forces 
in a world revolution. Many millions 
of people, firm in their convictions, even 
as we are in ours, embrace this different 
view. Not only are they firm in their 
convictions but they are determined to 
reconstruct the world in their own evil 
image. And they back their ambitions 
with the most powerful war machine in 
all history. 

“The beliefs which these peoples hold 
are in every respect an antithesis of 





the very foundations of our world. “The 
logic of tyranny” is “gilded by the 
ethical beauty of sacrifice.” The State 
is “God.” In the name of that abstrac- 
tion, millions must be prepared to work, 
suffer, and to perish. The free market 
place (or relatively free market place) 
which registered the dictates of the 
nation’s consumers is replaced by the 
dictates of the state. A _ rigid caste 
system is intended for the world: Among 
the chosen people there are to be 
bureaucrats and non-bureaucrats. They 
are to be the lords of the universe; 
others are to be their slaves. This state 
recognizes no commitments and no 
promises. Morally it rests upon a lie— 
as it itself freely, even boastfully ad- 
mits. It admits of no freedom. It 
acknowledges no law. It abides by, rests 
on, and employs only the primitive in- 
stincts—fear and hate—implemented by 
the greatest accumulation of arms and 
armies in all human experience. 

“That these are the qualities and the 
convictions, the determination and the 
implements of this would be master of 
the world is no hypothesis, no theory. 
The record proves it beyond a doubt, 
the record of the spoken and the written 
word—the record of acts done—cruel, 
brutal, intolerably brutal acts. Let him 
who believes differently offer one single 
scintilla of evidence to the contrary. Let 
him who contends that this set of be- 
liefs is in any way compatible with the 


“ over three continents. 


bases of our civilization and our insti- 
tutions show how this may be. Let any 
one who feels that we can do business 
with Hitler disprove or even cast any 
doubt upon the history written in news- 
paper headlines and in blood splattered 
Let him tell us, 
if he contends that we can live our lives 
unmolested and unchanged by this 
hideous system, why there are Nazi 
agents roaming up and down the West- 
ern Hemisphere, using every method of 
infiltration to sow discord, treason and 
treachery among us and to disunite and 
weaken us. 

“Let him, I beg, re-examine the acts of 
arbitrary violence within Germany, the 
silencing of the opposition, the concen- 
tration camps for those who voice dis- 
sent, the purges of death for those who 
doubt, the stealthy snatching of peace- 
ful men and women from their homes— 
men and women whose only guilt and 
whose eternal glory is that they worship 
a God of their own choosing. Let him 
review the cruel ruthless breach upon 
breach of every promise made and the 
violent invasion of simple kindly coun- 
tries. Let him answer the question: 
Are Hitler’s stated ambitions to domin- 
ate the world completely false? Let 
him decide whether our chances of sur- 
vival are better fighting alone against 
all the world or fighting with a power- 
ful partner who controls the seas. 

‘Tt is this frightful force unleashed 


Hull Says Decentralization of 
Duties Is Aiding Association 


Recent growth and increased power 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters is due largely, according 
to Managing Director and General 
Counsel Roger B. Hull, to three em- 
phases which have been made increas- 
ingly since adoption of the revised 
organization structure in 1933. Mr. Hull, 
in delivering his report to the national 
convention at Cincinnati on Monday, 
listed these three factors as follows: 

1. The enlarged and more completely 
representative board of trustees; 2. de- 
velopment of leadership for and the 
assumption of responsibility by upwards 
of thirty standing and special commit- 
tees, and 3., the increased recognition of 
and dependence upon the thirty-eight 
state organizations. 

Problems Change in Character 

The necessity for decentralization of 
responsibility has increased, he said, as 
the organization has expanded and prob- 
lems increased. But more than that, 
certain problems have changed in 
character and there has developed the 
necessity for a more concentrated and 
continuing attention to those activities 
which can be characterized broadly as 
coming under the heading of law and 
legislation : 

“And this development came to a 
focal point last December,” Mr. Hull 
said, “when at its meeting in New York 
the board of trustees took action to 
relieve your managing director and gen- 
eral counsel of much of the detail of the 
New York office, in order that he might 
be free to deal more effectively with 
certain legal and legislative problems. 








ROGER B. HULL 


This involved shifting much administra- 
tive work onto the shoulders of my two 
grand associates, who, as you know, have 
assumed these additional responsibilities 
most effectively. 

“It is not improper for me to state 
that in my opinion the action of the 
board of trustees along these lines has 
established machinery which places us 
in a better position than ever before to 
protect the interests of the insuring 
public and to serve our more than 33,000 
members.” 


—=— 


on the world that challenges oyr fr 
dom and our institutions. e 
‘ 4 he y 
: It isa challenge not of Peaceable 
disagreement, but a challenge from 
mighty force which would deny yg ‘ 
individuals and as a nation, the 4 i 
to live as we wish to live. It is 
challenge which would deny us the 4 ‘i 
to preserve any of the institutions whl 
we hold dear and which were founded 
and conceived and nourished in freedom 
“The question this country, and eye 
one of its citizens faces today q 
whether this challenge will be met, ’ 
“A fight is risky and _ perilous, A 
fight means the sacrifice, for a while 
of conveniences and, even, a degree of 
freedom itself. But are there not greater 
risks to ourselves, to our families and to 
our children in any action or inaction 
which would permit the success of this 
brutal alien philosophy? The oppressed 
the starved and the people of tortured 
Poland and France and Norway shoy 
even though the tightest censorship jn 
history that victory by the totalitarians 
is far, far worse than death and that 
to die well is to wear the victor’s crown, 


“To oppose this militant force of bar. 
baric paganism means a change in opr 
lives to some degree—perhaps to a great 
degree—for some time—perhaps for a 
long time, because opposition to these 
forces of aggression and world dominion 
is no part-time affair. It means the 
mightiest effort of our history. But to 
submit either purposely or accidentally js 
to assure a change in our mode of life 
and living from which neither our chil- 
dren’s children, nor their children’s chil- 
dren will be able to escape. 

“The houses we build will be builded 
on the sands—the plans we make wil 
rest on fanciful hopes—and the protec- 
tion we devise for our dependents will 
prove to be as fragile as an empty egg 
shell unless Hitler is defeated and with 
him, the attempt to establish force a 
the only rule by which men everywhere 
must live and die. 

“This is the most significant fact in 
the history of the modern world. This 
is the most significant fact in the his- 
tory of our country. This is the most 
significant fact in the history of Amer 
ican life insurance.” 


Round Table Talks 
Cover Wide Field) 











Cincinnati, Sept. 17—Denis B. Ma) 
duro, New York lawyer, discussed pen-| 
sion and employe trust matters all after- 
noon at a session of the Million Dolla 
Round Table, answering a great variety| 
of questions. The talk made an unust| 
ally fine impression. | 

Robert H. S. Brilliande, who wrote) 
more than 400 cases in Honolulu lash 
year, is primarily interested in protec) 
tion and realizes the importance 0} 
smaller cases. , 

Paul Dobson, Northwestern Nationa 
Life, Minneapolis, discussed the value 0) 
nolicyholders for future business, say) 
ing the greatest asset of an agent SP 
his clientele. He thinks of clients ™ 
terms of their unsolved problems whicll 
life insurance can solve. A 

Henry W. Hays, Massachusetts Mvp 
tual, Rochester, N. Y., discussed tht 
possibilities for larger cases and de : 
scribed how pension trust ideas can ht 
placed before large 


and certainly should not neglect small] 


cases. - 
Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit, (hi 


cago, told the need for planning a7 





discussed supplemental income in ad0y 


tion to pension or retirement annull!> 





He asks a prospect, “How much di) 
your father earn after 65?” ; 


EB 
ig 


Harold Parsons, Travelers, San Frat) 






cisco, discussed combination general i" 
surance and life. 


Theodore Widing, Provident Mutu!) 
Philadelphia, discussed options in pol 





icies, including discussion of settlemet' 
options as compared with trust compat! 
provisions. 


insurance buyin 
nower. His advice was that this shoul)” 
he done gradually. The agent should mn) 
change too quickly from smaller cast)” 
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Cincinnati, Sept. 17.—D. Gordon 
Hunter, chairman of the committee on 
gency practices for the Association of 
life Agency Officers, addressing the 
General Agents and Managers Section 
of NALU said in part: 

“Where part-timers are operating to 
the hurt of full-time men—men who are 
griously devoting their days and their 
nights each week of the month and 
each month of the year to this one busi- 
ness—do we have a practice that affects 
morale in its broader reaches? I be- 
eve we do. I believe this practice 
trikes directly at the morale of our 
greater body of regular consistent and 
better producers. 

“As long as we have proselyting, be 
it of a pink variety or of the darker 
more sinister shades, we have a morale 
problem. Proselyting affects the morale 
of our whole industry, from agent to 
home office executive. It always leaves 
ascar and injuries to morale don’t heal 
quickly. It is an unnecessary practice. 
A malignant practice. 

‘The Sales Research Bureau calls 
morale the ‘mainspring of management,’ 
and it is our responsibility never to let 
itrun down. This is a challenge to all 


Two big personal hits made at the 
NALU convention were by outsiders. 
They are Peter Grant, radio commen- 
tator, who talked before the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Club, and Ver- 
non E, Vining, merchandising manager, 
Procter Electric Co., Philadelphia, who 
wound up the General Agents and Man- 
agers Section with a demonstration of 
how to sell and not to sell which was 
an unusually funny talk. 

Mr. Grant, a law school graduate who 
went into broadcasting, goes on the radio 
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at Cincinnati at eleven o’clock at night, 
giving news comments and their inter- 
pretation. He is an outstanding young 


Proselyting Affects Morale of Whole 
Business, Hunter Tells Managers 


of us. It is a challenge to our agents 
to sit down with their general agent or 
manager and impress on him the wisdom 
of careful selection. It is a challenge 
to them to be more active in nominating 
men qualified to be their associates. It 
is a challenge to them to exceed the 
average production of the part-timer by 
so wide a margin that there will be 
no question of volume lost. It is a chal- 
lenge to general agents and managers. 

“Tt is a challenge to them to say to 
their home office executives, ‘We know 
these principles are practical from every 
angle of agency effectiveness. You do 
your part and we'll do ours.’ It is a 
challenge to home office agency execu- 
tives to reflect, to analyze, to make a 
decision. It is a challenge to them to 
say to their senior officials, ‘the agency 
practices code is sound. It is workable. 
It is forward-looking. Our organization 
should take its place on the roll of 
signatory companies.’ 

“When all of us accept this challenge 
we know that the result will be a hap- 
pier, an up-surging morale. Agency 
practices and agency morale, these are 
the substance of things hoped for, the 
sure promise of tomorrow’s achieve- 
ment.” 


Peter Grant, Vernon Vining Make Hit 


personality with a keen sense of humor. 
Vining appears in a white suit and, 
as he gets worked up, doffs his coat and 
is shown wearing red suspenders. He 
makes demonstrations with electric flat- 
irons and other devices. Procter Elec- 
tric Co. is a subsidiary of Procter and 
Schwartz, manufacturers of air condi- 
tioning machinery. For some years 
Vining was educational director of West- 
inghouse and then was general manager 
of Servel, Inc., which makes refrigera- 
tors. He started in salesmanship as a 
doorbell ringer and was in turn a dealer, 
a distributor and finally a trainer of 
men in factories and sales manager. 





Los Angeles to Conduct 
Short Course and Congress 


The two-day course and sales congress 
to be conducted by the Life Underwrit- 
ers of Los Angeles September 25-26 will 
feature Leon Gilbert Simon, New York 
City, who is to lecture on seventeen 
subjects, 


At the sales congress, to be held the 
afternoon of September 26, the speakers 
will be John W. Yates, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual, “What’s in a 
Policy?”; Walter G. Gastil, manager, 
Los Angeles general agency, Connecticut 
General, “The Challenge of Profession- 
alism”; and Dr. Frederic P. Woellner, 
professor of education, University of 
California at Los Angeles and a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission of 
the city of Los Angeles, “Ten Definite 
Certainties for 1941-1942.” 





N. Y. Legislative Comm. 


Hearing on Common Stocks 


There will be a hearing in the State 
Office Building, 80 Centre Street, New 
York City, probably on. October 20 and 
I by a joint committee of the New 
York State Legislature, to consider 
whether life companies in New York 
State should be permitted to invest in 
common stocks. 

The committee, headed by Represen- 
‘ative Russell Wright of Watertown, has 
peee Studying the question, and the 
learing will be preliminary to sub- 
mtting a bill to the 1942 session of the 
egislature. 


W. H. Kee Office Giving 


Talks on Investments 


The William H. Kee agency, Mutual 
Life of New York in Brooklyn, is con- 
ducting a series of six lectures on “Com- 
parative Investments” under the leader- 
ship of E. Seymour Belcher. First of 
the series was held last week and dealt 
with common stocks. Others will be on 
bonds, real estate, investment planning 
and building and loan shares, and life 
insurance as preferred property. 

Meetings are at the agency audi- 
torium; next to be Friday, September 
26, at 9:30 a. m. 





Michigan Ass’n to Repeat 
Course for Local Officers 


H. Loree Harvey, CLU, president of 
the Michigan State Association of Life 
Underwriters, announced at a meeting 
last week of the Lansing association that 
the association plans to repeat this year 
the school for local association officers 
which was so successful last year. The 
school will be held in Lansing. Last 
vear forty-one local officers attended. 

Mr. Harvey said the school will be 
conducted as a round table discussion 
and will be led by Herbert Thompson, 
Detroit, secretary-counsel of the associa- 
tion and by former President E. P. 
Balkema, CLU, Detroit. Donald Machum, 
association vice-president, will be in 
charge of the plans. 

The Lansing organization was host to 
J. Leslie Livingston, state association 
vice-president, besides the guest speaker, 


Mr. Harvey, 





Million Dollar Round Table Hour 
Presents the Best Approaches 


The Million Dollar Round Table Hour at the National Association conven- 
tion, September 18, was a presentation by eight members of the Million Dollar 


Round Table of their most effective approaches. 


The eight agents and their “pros- 


pects” were Sis Hoffman, Union Central Life, and Helen Summy, Equitable Society ; 
I. Austin Kelly, III, Union Central Life, and Diederich H. Ward, Union Central Life; 
Roderick Pirnie, general agent, Massachusetts Mutual, and Bruce Pirnie, general agent 
of the same company; L. Mortimer Buckley, CLU, New England Mutual, and Russell 
C. Whitney, Connecticut Mutual; William T. Earls, general agent, Connecticut 
Mutual, and Adolph E. Gillman, Northwestern Mutual; Oscar E. Carlin, CLU, John 
Hancock (“prospect” not given); Thomas D. Harvey, Mutual Life of New York 
(“prospect” not given); and Louis Behr, Equitable Society (“prospect” not given). 

H. Kennedy Nickell, Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, chairman of the Million 


Dollar Round Table, presided. 





Life Supervisors Meet; Laud 


Compendium Committee 


The first luncheon-meeting this year 
of the Life Supervisors Association of 
New York was held September 16, Wil- 
liam C. Smerling, president, presiding. 

Plans were made for the Fall dinner 


is ‘ s ] 
' 








WILLIAM C. SMERLING 


to general agents and managers, an an- 
nual affair of the association. 

More than sixty members present vot- 
ed to send a letter of thanks to John 
A. McNulty, Prudential, for his co- 
operation in the publication of the Com- 
pendium of Company Practices, which 
has just been issued to members of the 
association after over a year and a half 
of work. The chairman of the Com- 
pendium Committee was E. B. Eichen- 
green, of the McNulty agency, and his 
co-workers on the executive committee 
were Lowell Baker, A. V. Youngman 
agency, Mutual Benefit, and Richard 
Lichterman, Donald Keane agency, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Harold Cronin, in his report as chair- 
man of the program committee, said 
that arrangements had been made to 
have Warren Prebel, general agent at 
Boston, Home Life of New York, speak 
to the association some time in October. 





THORNE AGENCY MOVES 


The Thorne agency, Berkshire Life, 
New York City, has announced the re- 
moval of their office, located in the 
Transportation Building, 225 Broadway, 
from Suite 1105 to Suite 2805. 


J. D. ENGLE IN NEW POST 


John D. Engle, for some years with 
the mortgage loan department of the 
Pacific Mutual, has been appointed to 
head the company’s new Los Angeles 
office division of that department. 





Defense Savings 
(Continued from Page 11) 


that there is to be no high pressure in 
sales of defense bonds or stamps, but 
modern merchandising methods will be 
used. The principal reason why life 
insurance men should be interested is 
that they will be able to help build up 
national internal morale and also by in- 
ducing people to save and to become 
thrifty, they will do their part in pro- 
viding a curb on inflation which some- 
times results from reckless spending. 

The literature distributed today by 
the National Association tells how to 
train volunteers how to hold meetings 
and what speakers shall discuss. Con- 
siderable attention is also given to pub- 
licity about the campaign and how it 
shall be handled. There is a compre- 
hensive training course and a manual 
for state and local committee. Gale F. 
Johnston, field director of all defense 
bond campaigns, is also a trustee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

The Life Underwriters Committee for 
National Defense Savings has decided 
that the organized life underwriters can 
at this time most usefully and profitably 
concentrate on two channels of approach 
for the sale and distribution of national 
defense savings bonds and stamps. They 
are: voluntary payroll savings allotment 
and voluntary bank allotment. 

The first channel of approach can be 
developed at once by local life insur- 
ance committees in cooperation with 
local committees of the defense savings 
staff. 

The second channel of approach will 
require close cooperation of the banks 
and trust companies and others author- 
ized by the Treasury Department to 
have the direct handling of bond sales. 

A salary allotment plan provided the 
most convenient, easy, systematic method 
by which the workers and salaried people 
of America can invest in a share of their 
own Government on the installment or 
budget plan. 

“We are salesmen, we have a selling 
job to do and we have something worth- 
while to sell. We do not have to apolo- 
gize for our commodity. Isn’t it good 
business that we adopt the most scien- 
tific and proven method for such a 
sale? Salary allotment is the answer,” 
says the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


C. WANGLIN APPOINTMENT 

Chase Wanglin, head of the agency 
bearing his name, West Los Angeles, 
has been named associated general agent 
for Penn Mutual in West Los Angeles 
by Fred M. McMillan, general agent 
in that locality. 


O. K. BARKLEY PROMOTED 

O. K. Barkley, general agent, Farmers 
Union Life, Cherokee, Iowa, has been 
made state manager in South Dakota, 
with headquarters at Sioux Falls. He 
will be succeeded in northwest Iowa by 
Lloyd Ballard, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Much Progress Reported by Hodges’ 


Committee on Agents’ Compensation 


One of the committee reports of most general interest presented at the National 


Association convention at Cincinnati was that of the committee on agents’ compensation 


of which Ray Hodges ts chairman. 


Because the report shows the present situation on 


this important matter the report is given here in full. 


Twelve months ago, when I reported to 
you at Philadelphia for the Special Com- 
mittee on Agents’ Compensation, there 
had been much talk but very little action 
on the subject. At that time the need 
for an adjustment in compensation was 
fully recognized, but no one had done any- 
thing about it. Your committee, anxious 
to resolve the situation, promised that ac- 


tion would be forthcoming immediately. 


Today, with the active and progressive 
cooperation of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau Committee on Agents’ 
Compensation, headed by M. Albert Lin- 
ton, your committee can point to the fol- 
lowing definite actions: 

1. A plan to change the agent’s com- 
mission scale that will remove the first- 
year commission pressure and place em- 
phasis on service commissions as long as 
the policy is in force, has been developed. 

2. A bridge-over plan, so that the ex- 
perienced agent can change from one type 
of compensation to the new one without 
dislocating the continuity of his income, 
has been worked out to supplement the 
new plan. 

3. A vested pension plan for agents at 
their retirement, to provide income for 
their later years based on their earlier 
earnings, has been proposed. 

4. At the present time, the question of 
the newly inducted agent and his financ- 
ing is the subject of most intensive re- 
search. 

The Linton committee is now actively 
considering the problem of financing and 
compensating the new agent. No an- 
nouncement has as vet been made of its 
deliberation along this line. 

No examination of the work of the 
committee would be complete without a 
few footnotes and comments on the think- 
ing that is going on behind the plans 
which are being constructed. For example, 
there are really four problems that face 
the committee: 1. The compensation of 
the established agent; 2. The pensioning 
of the agent in his old age; 3. The com- 
pensation of the new agent during his 
first few years under contract; and 4. Co- 
ordination with general agency and branch 
manager compensation. None of these 
problems may be looked upon as separate 
from the other; they all interlock and any 
recommendation made by the committee 
must provide for such interlocking. So 
far the committee has made public its ideas 
on the first and second points, and will 
continue until it has covered all four. 

The problem of vesting or non-vesting 
has been an interesting one to the field 
force, as its reaction to first announce- 
ments have shown. Agents are reluctant 
to have their vested interests decreased 
without getting something in exchange. 
Yet a close examination of the committee’s 
plans shows that, in every case where it 
is recommended, for example, that only 
the first three years’ commissions (65%) 
are vested, at least two points of addi- 
tional recompense are recommended: a 
vested pension plan and a 2% service com- 
mission throughout the life of the policy, 
non-vested. This fact should be kept in 
mind by fieldmen. 

In the case of companies that are now 
paying more than the 50% and nine 5% 
commission scale, the committee has not 
implied that they should scale all the way 
down to the proposed figures. Its scale 
could be adjusted more or less to ratio. 

A year ago we had not yet fairly be- 
gun to attack the question of agents’ com- 
pensation. Today we are already in mid- 
passage on the problem. We have some- 
thing concrete to work on; as time goes 
on, as the committees continue their an- 
alyses and as companies continue to install 


pension plans and alter their compensation 
ideas in line with the philosophy the com- 
mittees are developing, we will have still 
more to work on. The job being under- 
taken by the agents’ compensation com- 
mittees of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and the National Associa- 
tion is not the work of a month, or even 
a year, but rather that of several years 
of the most intense research and construc- 
tion work. So our report to you at Cin- 
cinnati is again one of progress, 

Adding to the difficulties of the work is 
the fact that this is not an isolated prob- 
lem, but is closely inter-related with the 
problems of recruiting, training, super- 
vision and the entire philosophy of agency 
management and the distribution system of 
life insurance. 

You have read in Life Association News 
of the many companies that have already 
taken steps in the direction indicated by 
the committees. Not all these plans at- 
tempt to solve the problem the same way, 
and some go further than others in their 
changes and advances. Enough has been 
done, however, to indicate very clearly that 
America’s life insurance companies are 
sincere about doing something to solve all 
phases of the problem—and they will have 
every help and cooperation on the part of 
the agency forces toward doing it soon. 


Social Security and the Agent 


At the Wichita midvear meeting of the 
National Association, the problem of bring- 
ing the agent under the old-age benefit 
section of the Federal Social Security 
Act was given a great deal of study. It 
was the consensus of opinion at that time 
that if a way could be found to bring the 
life insurance agent the advantages of 
the old-age benefit section without involv- 
ing him in the unemployment provisions 
and certain other collateral disadvantages, 
it should be done. 

Since Wichita, officials of the National 
Association have conferred with officials 
of the Social Security Board in Wash- 
ington toward making this possible. We 
can report progress along this line, and it 
should not be long before a fuller report 
on the situation can be made to the mem- 
bership. An encouraging number of reso- 
lutions from local and state associations 
have backed the national body’s stand on 
this question, and we hope that even fur- 
ther progress can be relayed to them very 
soon, 

The Committee on Agents’ Compensa- 
tion will continue to lead in directing 
thought and action on the compensation 
problem along the channels referred to 
above. Not until these aims have been 
completely reached will it consider that 
the question of agents’ compensation has 
been solved. 


Compvanies Which Have Pension Plans 


At the close of its report the committee 
listed those companies which have pension 
plans for agents and dates of adoption. 
Most of the companies for which a date 
is not given have had pension plans for 
several years. The companies follow: 
Metropolitan 
Midland Life 


Acacia Mutual 
Bankers of Nebraska 


evar Melboent Mutual Benefit (1939) 
(1940) Mutual of New York 
Connecticut Mutual 941) 
(1941) National Life & Acci- 


Continental American 

Equitable Society 
(1941) 

Equitable of Iowa 


dent (1939) 
New York Life 
Penn Mutual (1940) 
x Phoenix Mutual 
Guarantee Mutual Pilot Life (1941) 
(1939). Provident Mutual 
Liberty National (1941) 
Life & Casualty (1940) Republic National 
Life Insurance Co. 1940 


of Va. . Security Mutual of 
Lincoln National Neb. (1941) 
(1941) Southwestern Life 


Kansas City Life (1941) 
(1940) West Coast Life 


Believes Inflation Can Be Checked 
By Adoption of Control Measure; 


If certain definite measures are taken 
by the United States Government and 
the people of the country as a whole, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
danger of inflation in the United States 
will be eliminated, Marcus Nadler, pro- 
fessor of finance at New York University 
and consultant economist of the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Co. in New 
York, stated in talk before the 
Thursday morning session of the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at Cincinnati. As 
a result of the increase in purchasing 


his 


power and the necessary reduction in the 
output of certain types of commodities, 
prices will rise, he said, but the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar will continue 
to remain high. 

Economic forces working against in- 
flation are at least as strong as those 
working for inflation, Professor Nadler 
asserted. In order to avoid inflation the 
following measures are necessary he 
said: 


Measures To Be Adopted 


Widen the tax burden to embrace as 
many people as possible; stabilize wages 
in relation to the cost of living; reject 
the demand of the pressure groups, par- 
ticularly the farm bloc, to increase 
sharply the prices of agricultural com- 
modities by government action; educate 
the people not to hoard commodities nor 
to liquidate high-grade securities or in- 
surance policies; stimulate the savings 
of the people to reduce their purchasing 
power, and cut unnecessary expenditures 
on the part of individuals as well as by 
the government. . 

Forces favoring inflation, said Pro- 
fessor Nadler, include the increase in the 
production of war materials accompanied 
by a sharp increase in the national in- 
come and purchasing power of the peo- 


ple. The prime force of inflation arises 
out of the fact that while on the one 
hand the demand for commodities is 


increasing the supply available for con- 
sumption is bound to decrease. 

“The sharp increase in the demand for 
commodities,” he pointed out, “can be 
seen from the following figures. The 
national income of the United States 
during July, 1941, was at the rate of 
86 billion dollars per annum. This com- 
pares with a national income of 75.7 
billion in 1940, 71 billion in 1939, and 66.6 
billion in 1938. The total number of 
people employed in non-agricultural pur- 
suits at the present time is 4,800,000 
larger than at the end of 1938, and a 
further increase of several million is to 
be expected. Average hourly earnings 
in manufacturing industrials have risen 
from $.648 in June, 1938, to $.726 in 
May, 1941. 

_ “The other group of forces working 
for inflation centers in the large deficit 


of the government, financed in part by 
the sale of Treasury obligations to the 
banks; the large volume of bank de. 
posits, the huge amount of excess fe. 
serve balances and the tremendous yol. 
ume of deposits.” 


Hits Pressure Groups 


Professor Nadler criticized sharply the 
“ ° 
selfish attitude” shown by certain labor 
and farm leaders. “These labor leaders 
have adopted the view that the present 
time is the most suitable to further the 
aims of organized labor and their pur. 
pose is to obtain the most from the 
present emergency. They have not hesi- 
tated to call strikes in vital national 
defense industries and their demands for | 
high wages are insatiable. If their de- © 
mands for the constant increase in wages | 
are met, there is a serious danger that 
a spiral between wages and commodity | 
prices may develop which even under the 
best of circumstances is very difficult to | 
curb and control. Many farm leaders | 
have adopted the same attitude. 

“Tf the economic forces are permitted 
to run their course and particularly if 
the demands of the pressure groups are 
not halted, prices of commodities in the 
United States will rise sharply and the 
country will go through the painful pro- 
cess of inflation. What effect would this 
have on life insurance? The higher the | 
prices of commodities and the cost of 
living, the lower will be the real return 
on life insurance policies. For example, 
if a man thought that an annuity of 
$5,000 would be sufficient to meet his 
needs, an increase of 100% in the cost 
of living would automatically cut his 
purchasing power in half and he would 
be in the same position as if he had 
bought only a $2,500 annuity, if the price 
level had remained relatively stable. 

“Tf inflation should develop, and par- 
ticularly if it should become permanent, 
then the provisions made by many heads 
of families to protect their dependents 
will not be sufficient, the standards of 
living of the latter will have to be cur- | 
tailed drastically, and many families | 
might not be able to continue with the | 
education of their children as_ was | 
planned at the time when the policies © 
were taken out. i 

“The sale of life insurance may de- 
crease substantially. Not knowing what 
the ultimate purchasing power of the 
dollar might be, many people might 
hesitate to buy life insurance fearing 
that while they pay dollars with a rela- 
tively high purchasing power they may | 
receive depreciated dollars. But even | 
those who buy life insurance under these 7 
circumstances would stress the import- 
ance of protection and neglect the ele- 
ment of saving. Hence, if inflation should 
develop, it might cause a great shift 
from all types of life insurance policies 
to Term insurance. It is also possible F 
that many people might even cancel |~ 
their life insurance policies and ask for | 
the cash surrender value.” E 
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Bray Calls Insurance Men 


Army of Financial Freedom 


Francis G. Bray, Houston general 


agent, New England Mutual Life, speak- 
ing at the Wednesday 
afternoon, said that the agent must use 


three essential tools, head, hands and 
heart, in a coordinated effort. 


He said that when the Selective Serv- 


ice Act was passed, and the men in his 
office began to be called, he became 
troubled over the thought that life in- 
surance might not be an essential in- 
dustry in the preparedness program, until 
suddenly it dawned on him that “mine 
was a more important job than ever 
because the peace of mind of 130,000,000 
people depended to a large degree upon 


main session 


$115,000,000,000 of life insurance brought 
into existence by a few thousand of us. 

“The steel mills roared, the ship yards | 
rang, the rails sang and planes flew § 
because, at least in part, billions of dol- 
lars rolled on their way, set in motion 
by a few thousand of us. Suddenly, 
remembered that morale begins at home 
and that we were the basic army 0 
American finahcial freedom; that we 
were the architects of America’s mansion 
of economic liberty; that the import 
ance of the contribution of even the F 
most insignificant one of us will be — 
multiplied many times over in_ the 
America of the future. ; 

“The stepping stones of today’s life 
insurance will grow into the castles 0 
tomorrow’s people. Mine is an essential 
industry today, yesterday and_ through 
all the tomorrows.” 
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Life—Accident—Group Manager 


7 SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 





peace COMPANY of CANADA 
; OMP O 
“Deal With Derr in the AZtna” f 
33rd Floor, Raymond Commerce Building 
ARTHUR G. DERR, General Agent NEWARK, N. J. 
Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark |= MArket 3-0451 Mitchell 2-6365 














JOHN E. CLAYTON AGENCY Flew Jersey O,dinary Agency 


Massachusetts Mutual Life . 
Insurance Company The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


Springfield, Mass. 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


RAYMOND COMMERCE BUILDING 


NEWARK, N. J. MArket 3-5400 
E. N. VAN VLIET, Manager 
Business goes where it is invited and stays where it is made £ Sa ae = 
welcome<_#® Try us and be convinced.” 44 BROAD STREET NEWARK, N. J. 
MArket 3-2990 














L. D. DAY AGENCY A. F. GILLIS AGENCY 


MUTU AL BENEFIT Supervisors: Henry A. Feustel @ Philip H. Gillis 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
Founded 1865 
744 Broad Street Newark, N. J. dSt.N LN 
744 Broad St., Newar ™ 
“Under a continuity of Management : : J 
MArket 2-7450 
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Specialists in Accident & Health Connecticut General Life 
and Hospital Insurance 
i Insurance Company 
C. oD. Simons & Co. of Hartford, Conn. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR LEADING COMPANIES Life—Accident—Health—Group—Salary 
14 Park Pt N kN. J Allotment Insurance and Annuities 
ar ace ewark “a * enya? 
MArket 2-2890 ‘ William H. Barber 
— Manager 
Multiple line facilities for handling your Fire, Casualty RAYMOND COMMERCE BLDG., NEWARK, N. J. 
and Life Insurance, as well as A. & H. lines. Telephone Market 3-4889 
—_—_—— — David McEwan N. Donald Gridley William A. Young 
ESTABLISHED IN 1919 Brokerage Manager Group Manager Assistant Manager 








And the Life Insurance Business is getting its share through the high quality of service being rendered 
by its sales representatives who operate out of these agencies with headquarters in Newark, New Jersey. 


Life Insurance Agencies of Newark at Your Service 
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A. W. Hawkes, U.S. Chamber Head, 


Scores Gov’t Encroachment on Business 


Cincinnati, September 16.—President 
Albert W. Hawkes, Chamber of Com- 
merce of United States, made a striking 
address before the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in which he vigor- 
ously scored Government entry into field 
of productive enterprise and excessive 
Government spending as well as deficit 
financing. He saw many evidences of 
one-sided group legislation and asked 
life insurance management on behalf of 
the 65,000,000 policyholders to unite in 
concerted action to prevail over “the 
forces which threaten to destroy our 
free enterprise system, the very founda- 
tion upon which life insurance values 
rest.” He said there must be decision 
as to whether the road should be taken 
which will lead to security of investment 
and protection of earning power. 
Life Insurance Best Investment 

He paid a great tribute to life insur- 
ance, saying he had a firm conviction 
that an annuity policy of any type of life 
insurance issued by a good company is 
the soundest investment he could make 
in American securities. Among other 
things he said: 

“People will and should continue to 
buy life insurance because with its diver- 
sification of investments in the best 
things we have in America. It is a 
safer investment than that in any indi- 
vidual business. If my philosophy is 
correct that investment in life insurance 
policies is virtually as safe as govern- 
ment bonds—and should have a better 
yield—then our problem is to keep it 
so by defending our form of government, 
our free enterprise system, and our in- 
dividual choice of action before it is 
too late.” 

Mr. Hawkes recommended that life in- 
surance companies unite in an effort to 
“conduct a campaign of education in the 
interest of all the policyholders in every 
life insurance company in the country” 


and suggested that the Institute of Life 
Insurance be used for this purpose. 

“Life insurance,” continued Mr. 
Hawkes, “is one of the greatest inven- 
tions that the genius of man has given 
to man for his benefit and comfort of 
mind since the free enterprise system 
was fully established in this country in 
1776. It is nothing more than a stake 
in the free enterprise system—a policy- 
holder interest in business, industry, rail- 
roads, mortgages on productive real 
estate and other things that are part 
of the free enterprise system.” 


Must Defend Free Enterprise 


In discussing the attacks which he 
said are being made upon the free enter- 
prise system Mr. Hawkes said: “What 
a strange paradox it is that millions of 
people express their satisfaction in life 
insurance by investing their money 
through it and yet they are, knowingly 
or unknowingly, sponsoring things 
which, if not halted, might easily sound 
the death knell of private property and 
investments and lead to a change in our 
form of government or its administra- 
tion. 

“This necessity of taking action with- 
out further delay is forced upon you be- 
cause of the world-wide attacks that 
are being made upon private property 
and free enterprise ... You have shown 
the power and ability to solve funda- 
mental problems in the past, but you 
have never had to meet a consolidated 
trend such as you now face. 


“T have contended for years that if our 
great life insurance companies are 
hindered to the point that they cannot 
function . . . then there is little hope 
of saving our form of government.” 

In discussing the value of various 
kinds of investments Mr. Hawkes said: 
“Investment in government bonds _ is 
nothing more than investment in Amer- 
ican industry because government bonds 
are only as good as the right of Amer- 
ican industry to operate profitably and 
the ability of the government to collect 
the taxes it may require to support 
such bonds.” 


CLU Achievements This Year 
Highly Encouraging, Says Myrick 


This year marks another twelve 
months of achievement for the American 
College of Life Underwriters, Julian S. 
Myrick, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees and manager of the Mutual Life in 
New York, said when addressing the 
American college hour during the main 
session Thursday morning at the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters Cincinnati. This 
year examinations were taken by 1,616 
candidates at ninety university and col- 
lege examination centers, representing 
330 cities in forty-four states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii. Mr. 
Myrick contrasted this figure with 521 
candidates taking examinations at forty- 
nine centers in 1931. 


in 


This year’s total of candidates was 
6% under the high of the last two years 
when the number of candidates was 
about the same each year. He attributed 
the falling off to demands made on life 


insurance personnel by the military serv- 
ices of the country. 
Against the decline Mr. Myrick listed 


advantageous features in this year’s rec- 
ord. Two hundred and twelve candidates 
completed the entire series of examina- 
tions this year, compared with 157 last 
year. At present 2,057 candidates have 
completed all of their examinations, as 
compared with 378 in 1931. Nine hun- 
dred and eighty-two candidates this year 
passed all of the examinations taken, as 
contrasted with only 103 in 1931. Near- 
ly 5,100 candidates have thus far com- 
pleted all or a part of the examinations 
and it would appear that at least an- 
other 4,000 have undertaken the C.L.U. 
course of study. Many of the latter 
probably never contemplate taking the 
examinations, said Mr. Myrick, but they 
obtain much good from their studies. 

Reference was made by Mr. Myrick 
also to five tendencies of progress that 
point favorably to the future along right 
lines. 


Progress of the Installment Plan 


“(1) First, I wish to refer,” said Mr. 
Myrick, “to the remarkable degree to 
which candidates for examination now 
heed the college’s recommendation to 
pursue the C.L.U. program of study by 
installments spread over at least a four- 
year period, unless, of course, the can- 
didate has had some of the work pre- 


viously in some university or college. 
Of this year’s 1,616 candidates 99.2% 
undertook the examination in_ install- 
ments as contrasted with only 42.8% 
ten years ago. Only 0.8% of this year’s 
candidates undertook all five of the 
C.L.U. examinations, and in most of 
these few instances there was probably 
some justification, owing to past educa- 
tional background, to undertake so large 
a task. 

“(2) The passing ratio has improved 
very substantially during the past year. 
Of the 2,524 examinations taken this 
year, 1,715 were passed. This shows a 
passing ratio of 67.9% as compared with 
62.3% in 1940, or an improvement of 
about 9%. 

“(3) Next I wish to refer to the huge 
increase in the number of candidates 
who already have credit for one or more 
of the C.L.U. examinations and who are 
on the way to the eventual completion 
of the entire program. The college 
trustees and officials are delighted with 
this large and growing reserve of can- 
didates. 

“Ten years ago, in 1931, only 324 can- 
didates had credit for the completion 
of some of the five examinations. This 
year the record is remarkably different 
and augurs well for the future. Now 
3,043 candidates, or nearly ten times as 
many as in 1931, have credit for the suc- 
cessful completion of some of the five 
examinations, 267 (compared with thir- 
ty-three in 1931) having credit for four 
of the five examinations, 588 (compared 
with seventy-eight in 1931) having cred- 
it for three parts, 1,107 (compared with 
112 in 1931) having credit for two parts, 


Use of Human 


C. C. Hunnicutt, district manager for 
the National Life and Accident at Knox- 
ville, used to use as a selling method 
the scientific method of the analyst but 
he now follows the purely personal ap- 
proach, he told the National Association 
convention at Cincinnati. As examples 
of the human contact feature in selling 
he told the following instances: 

“Recently I called on a young lawyer 
and I got to talking with him about the 
high calling of his profession and men- 
tioned some other fine men whom I 
knew were lawyers and who, it devel- 
oped, were friends of his. We were 
discussing the success of our friends and 
I inquired as to how he felt he was 
getting along in his profession. He said 
he wasn’t succeeding in making very 
much money. 

“Then I asked him what he knew 
about the new tax problems and sug- 
gested that here was a fine field for a 
young lawyer to study and to specialize 
in at this particular time, and I offered 
to lend him some books I had on the 
subject. He seemed to appreciate my 
offer and when he returned them about 
a week later, I knew he could not have 
had time to acquire much of the infor- 
mation the books contained and so I 
suggested that he keep them until I 
called for them. Then we got to talking 
about our children and he told me a lot 
about his son and daughter and I told 
him about a policy that I had bought 
for my children which must have im- 
pressed him and he must have wanted 
to show me that he loved his children 
as much as I love mine, because he had 
me fix him up a plan to pay them $50 
a month for fifteen years. 

“T mention this experience for two 
reasons—one to point out the pleasant 
experience of friendly selling to the 
average man, and the other to illustrate 
the ease with which the sale is made 
when we acquire a friend first and a 
policyholder second. If you go out of 
your way to help others, others will help 
you on your way. 

“I recently canvassed the home of a 
business man who had what he felt was 
an adequate program of insurance on 
his own life. He had a 13-year old son 
and I asked him if he had ever con- 


and 1,081 (compared with 101 jn 1931) 
having credit for one part. 

Growth in Number of Cooperating 

Universities 

“(4) The trustees and officers of the 
college are delighted with the remarkabje 
growth in the number of cooperatin 
universities and colleges. In 1929 hi 
years following the inception of the col- 
lege, only twelve institutions of higher 
learning had signified their intention to 
give all, or substantially all, of the 
courses comprised within the C.L.U. Dro- 
gram. By the close of 1931 the numbe 
of such cooperating institutions of learp. 
ing had increased to fifty-one, thys 
showing how universities and colleges 
rapidly saw the importance of the Amer. 
ican College of Life Underwriters move. 
ment. This year the number has jp. 
creased to a total of eighty-one, com. 
prising nearly all of the leading ingtj. 
tutions of higher learning in the country, 


“(S) The trustees and officers of the | 


college are also pleased, first, with rate 


at which new C.L.U. local chapters are | 


being formed, and, secondly, with the 
extent to which C.L.U.’s are in mana- 
gerial and supervisory work. Ten years 


ago only ten local C.L.U. chapters were 9 


in existence, while today there are forty. 


three chapters in that many cities. Lo. | 


cal chapters, if enterprising, mean ever 
so much to the welfare of the American 
College by way of local cooperation in 
the interest of recruiting, and in many 
other ways, with a college which is nee- 
essarily, as far as home office action js 
concerned, far removed from the local 
centers of activity. New chapters are 
being formed continually.” 


Factor in Selling 


sidered buying a policy on his son’s life 
and pointed out the benefits of early 
training for the boy in the idea of thrift, 
He said that he had planned to buy 
$1,000 on the boy’s life when he reached 
the age of 16. 

“T asked him if he thought his son 
at 16 would have the proper appreciation 
of the relative value of $1,000 and recited 
for him an incident that occurred when 
some of my associates were in my home 
and we were discussing the danger of 
inexperienced people handling large sums 
of money. To illustrate the point I 
called in my 5-year old son and handed 
him a $5 bill and then asked him what 
he was going to do with it. He ran 





RAs": 





to his mother and said, ‘Look, mother, | 


what daddy gave me!’ I called him back 
and held out my hand with two nickels 
in it and asked him which he would 
rather have, the nickels or the $5 bill 
and he immediately said, ‘The nickels’ 
So I exchanged with him and asked him 
why he would rather have the nickels, 
and he said, ‘Because I can buy an ice 
cream cone and a popsicle.’ You see, 
he knew the value of those nickels but 
he had no conception of what he could 
do with a $5 bill because he had had no 
experience in exchanging $5 bills for 
the things he wanted. 

“And so I said to this businessman 
friend that it might be wise when he 
bought that policy on his 13-year old 
son to have a provision put into the 
policy providing that the money be paid 
monthly at the rate of $10 or $25 of 
$30 and how far it would go, that tt 
would be a fine lesson in thrift and that 
as he grew older and began to ear 
money himself, he could buy additional 
income. 

“The father said he had never thought 
of it in that way, and asked how much 
it would cost to have that provision put 
into the policy. Then I gave him the 
cost on the additional amount of insut- 
ance in excess of $1,000 necessary to 
provide an income of $10 a month for 
ten years, which under our rate was 
twenty-one cents a year. He laughed 
and said, ‘T’ll take it.’ So here was 
another average man whose twenty-one 
cents extra didn’t buy $50,000—but he 
bought.” 
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Gale Johnston Tell of Defense 


Savings Plans; Names Committees 


Cincinnati, Sept. 16- Gale I. Johnston 
of St. Louis, field director of the De- 
fense Savings staff, Washington, D. C., 
who was loaned to Washington by the 
Metropolitan Life, has made the follow- 
ing appointments to the State Commit- 
tee on Defense Savings: 

Arkansas—Norman E. Lisk, manager, 
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Metropolitan Life; William H. Williams, 
of Williams and Rosen, general insur- 
ance man, and Herbert L. Thomas, presi- 
dent, Pyramid Life, all of Little Rock; 
Colorado—William E. Burney, manager, 
Equitable Society, and Isadore Samuels, 
general agent, New England Mutual 
Life, Denver ; Connecticut—Morgan B. 
Brainard, president, Aetna Life, and 
Clarence W. Van Beynum, publicity di- 
rector, Travelers, Hartford; Florida— 
Hunter Brown, Pensacola; Georgia—E. 
M. Reese, General Fire Insurance Co., 


Rome, and P. L. Hay, Bankers Life, 
Macon; Kansas—Senator H. K. Lind- 
sley, Farmers and Bankers, Wichita; 
Maryland—Charles H. Roloson, Jr., Balti- 
more; Massachusetts—C. J. Diman, vice- 


president and general counsel, John 
Hancock, Boston. 
Minnesota—O. J. Arncld, president, 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis; 
Mississippi—Tom Lyle Mitchell, Meri- 
dian; Montana—Alex Cunningham, vice- 
president and treasurer, Western Life, 
Helena; Nevada—Earl T. Ross, New 
York Life, Reno; New Jersey—John R. 
Cooney, president, Firemen’s of Newark; 
Col. Franklin D’Olier, president, Pru- 





dential; John RR. Hardin, — president, 
Mutual Benefit; Paul B. Sommers, presi- 
dent, American of Newark. 

North Carolina—Julian Price, president, 
Jefferson Standard; Tennessee—John A. 
Witherspoon, general agent, John Han- 
cock, Nashville; Texas—O. E. Douglas, 
National Life, San Antonio; Vermont— 
Deane C. Davis, counsel, National Life, 
and Clifton M. Heaton, associate coun- 
sel, National Life, Montpelier; West 
Virginia—Louis Johnson, insurance 
lawyer, Clarksburg, and Wisconsin—M. 
J. Cleary, president, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Milwaukee. 


Johnston Tells of Defense Saving Plans 


In his address to the National Coun- 
cil of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Gale Johnston said in 
part: “The plan of the Defense Savings 
Committees of Life Underwriters, now 
organizing throughout the nation, con- 
stitutes a natural alliance between im- 
portant bodies embracing similar ideolo- 
gies. The opportunity of these commit- 
tees to serve the nation in this critical 
period is great indeed. The philosophy 
and known ability of the life under- 
writer as a leader in sales and market- 
ing will combine now to make an out- 
standing patriotic contribution to the 
present and future welfare of our na- 


tion. This assistance is needed and will 
be welcomed by the defense savings 
staffs, organized and being created 


throughout the land. 

“In my judgment the underwriters’ 
committees can serve wisely and well 
in the field of payroll allotment. Thou- 
sands of organizations are now making 
possible the systematic and convenient 
purchase of defense bonds through vol- 


untary allotments of wages. In this list 
are many of the outstanding companies 
in the nation. There are many thousands 
more willing to cooperate in the program 
if they understand the mechanics of such 
plans and are given a little assistance 
in their installation and the subsequent 
service necessary. In connection with 
these plans, as well as with other 
methods of marketing, the life under- 
writer can give the American Govern- 
ment and millions of wage earners the 
benefit of knowledge and training gained 
through the connection with the insti- 


tution of life insurance. It is a func- 
tion identical with that of the life in- 
surance business itself. 

“A fundamental of the defense sav- 
ings program is consistent buying—the 
purchase of a security every week or 
every month, the deferment of earnings 
during prosperous times in order that 
the owner of a bond may receive prin- 
cipal and interest at a future date when 
funds will be needed much more than at 
the present. That is the philosophy of 
successful thrift—a philosophy that can 
defeat extravagance and waste.” 


Clara McBreen Reports for Women 


Clara L. McBreen, Cincinnati, report- 
ing as chairman of the committee of 
women underwriters, said her committee 
had determined not to attempt any new 
projects during the year, but to con- 
centrate on furthering those begun in 
the past. The prime objective of the 
committee, is to organize women’s di- 
visions of local association in cities where 
there are as many as ten women under- 
writers. 

Miss McBreen said that in some 
quarters there seems to be an erroneous 
idea as to the function of women’s divi- 
sions, and the committee stresses the 
fact that such a division should be an 
integral part of the local association and 
not a separate entity. 

She reported a new division organized 
at Detroit through leadership of Mrs. 
Florentine Heath, Mutual Life of New 
York, with an anticipated membership 
of fifty. The Newark, N. J., division is 
now an actuality, but is not yet listed. 


Women’s Day Program 


Another duty of the committee was 
to present to the women in Cincinnati 
a program “which would help them to 
develop a greater skill to meet our 


changing world.” This activity, she 
said, culminated in the women’s day 
program, and the quarter million dollar 
round table. 

The local chairman of the women’s 
division at Cincinnati, Minna Carstens, 
who also served as chairman of the 
convention committee, sent invitations 
to 800 women underwriters to attend 
the convention, whose names are avail- 
able for future use in building women’s 
groups. In conclusion, Miss McBreen 
made the following recommendation: 

“Your chairman recommends that a 
determined effort be made by every 
division during the next year with the 
purpose of enlisting every woman un- 
derwriter in their city. Particularly 
should the women of the local associa- 
tion be informed of what their division 
is doing, and strengthen it and them- 
selves by becoming a part of it. It is 
also recommended that the record of 
the 4,000 women underwriters in the 
nation discovered through the research 
of Miss Beatrice Jones in 1939 be avail- 
able for locating these women and pos- 
sibly using them in furthering divisions 
in their cities or in seeking advice in 
that direction.” 








































































Give the Credit to the Field! 


..- for their splendid 
cooperation in Home 
Life’s drive towards 














its objectives! 


An Open Letter in Tribute 


to 


Home Life’s Field Force 


from President Fulton. 


Those of you whose Home Life careers 
began in 1927 or before will remember 
the decision of the management that our 
Company's opportunity for usefulness to 
the insuring public, and for the advance- 
ment of those associated with it, lay in 
becoming a QUALITY rather than a 
QUANTITY organization. 


Rather than make volume of business 
our primary objective, we aimed at a qual- 
ity of service and accomplishment which 
would be outstanding in the field of Ameri- 
can life insurance. That we have progressed 
a long way toward our objective since 1927 
is shown by the table on this page. 


This table serves as a yardstick — as 
proof that concentrated effort on definite 
methods of operation can and will show 
definite results over a period of time. 


It goes without saying that whatever 
progress we have shown in the drive 
toward our objectives is in large measure 
due to the splendid cooperation by our 
Field Force. 

We have accordingly taken this means 
of publicly acknowledging our apprecia- 
tion for the efforts of Home Life's Field 
Underwriters. Our heartiest congratula- 
tions to them all! 


fone MO Cl 


PRESIDENT. 
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Zimmerman Lines 


Up New Program 


For Agency Practices Code Objects 


Cincinnati, Sept. 16—Charles J. Zim- 
merman, Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, 
as chairman of the agency practices 
committee, reported to the convention 
today on the activities and progress in 
connection with “the vital objectives of 
eliminating the unfit agent everywhere 
and the part-time agent in urban cent- 
ers, noting steady improvement in 
achieving these objectives.” 

Mr. Zimmerman stressed at the out- 
set that there are three groups vitally 
concerned in the attainment of the com- 
mittee‘s objectives. First and foremost 
is the general public “which is entitled 
to the intelligent service of the career 
life underwriters”; second group is that 
composed of life underwriters, and third 
is that composed of home office men 
who “must realize that in the further 
attainment of the agency practices code 
objectives lies at least a partial solution 
to the problem of distributing life in- 
surance more intelligently and more 
economically.” 


Concerted, Determined Action 


Declaring that objectives desired to 
be reached by the agency practices code 
can be vigorously forwarded by con- 
certed, determined action on the part of 
these several groups, Mr. Zimmerman 
made the following recommendations: 

“First of all, it is the hope of the 
committee that more and more com- 
panies will become signatory to the code 
during the year to come. (Lamar Life 
of Mississippi and Life and Casualty 
of Nashville signed up in the past year.) 
It is also the hope of the committee that 
those companies which do not become 
signatory be asked to again express their 
objections, and that the newly appointed 
committees then reconsider the entire 
agency practices code in the light of 
these objections. If it is possible to 
eliminate these objections and thereby 
secure the signatures of these com- 
panies to the code without in any way 
weakening the fundamental principles of 
the code, it is the belief of your com- 
mittee that this should be done. Your 
committee, however, would be entirely 
opposed to any weakening of the basic 
principles of the code even though by 
so doing additional companies might be- 
come signatory. 

Realistic View of Unfit Agent Urged 

“Tt is also the hope of this committee 
that more and more companies will 
adopt definitions of what constitutes an 
unfit agent. There has been a marked 
improvement in this direction on the part 
of several companies within the past 
year. 

“The committee urges that those com- 
panies which are signatory to the code 
review their situation from a realistic 
standpoint, determine what constitutes 
an unfit agent and then vigorously, in 
cooperation with their general agency 
and managerial forces, set out to elim- 
inate all of those falling in the category 
of the unfit. In other words, your com- 
mittee urges that the signatory com- 
panies live up to the spirit as well as to 
the letter of the code. 

“It is the hope of your committee that 
the definition of an urban center may 
be further expanded to include those 
cities having a population of 20,000 or 
more and the territory within a twenty 
mile radius of such cities. At present, 
the definition of an urban center is 
one having a population of 50,000 or 
more and the territory within a radius of 
ten miles of such a city.” 


Seek Support of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and Legislators 
Chairman Zimmerman then expressed 
the belief that the insurance commis- 


sioners and the various state legisla- 
tures can aid greatly in the attainment 
of these code objectives. He noted: 
“A very encouraging trend is taking 
place in the adoption by more and more 
states of qualification laws for the in- 
surance agent. Several state insurance 
departments now require an applicant 
for license who falls into the classifi- 
cation of a part-time man to obtain 
affidavits from his employer to the effect 
that he is qualified to render intelligent 
life insurance service, that he is not 
applying for this license for the pur- 
pose of writing relatives or business 
associates and that he can take time 
away from his main duties whenever 
necessary in order to properly service 
his life insurance clientele. Many states 
require the applicant for license to pass 
an exacting written examination. 


“Your committee urges states and local 
associations to study such qualification 
laws as have been adopted in various 
states with the purpose in mind of bring- 
ing these to the attention of their own 
state insurance departments and legis- 
latures wherever this seems desirable. 


Code Action by Managers and 
General Agent 

The third and perhaps the most im- 
portant step which can be taken toward 
the attainment of these objectives is the 
adoption by well organized general 
agents and managers sections through- 
out the country of their own agency 
practices codes. Many local associations 
have already adopted such codes. There 
is a real challenge to general agents 
and managers sections everywhere to 
study this problem, to adopt a code suit- 


able to the territory in which they are 
located and then to vigorously carry 
out both the letter and the spirit of the 
code. 

“It is a common complaint among 
home office agency men as well as 
among general agents and managers that 
when they cancel the contract of an 
unfit agent the latter finds no difficulty 
whatsoever in negotiating a new con- 
tract with a competing general agent 
or manager. Your committee feels that 
whereas such practice is deplorable, 
nevertheless this is not sufficient reason 
to refuse to clean one’s own house. 

“lf it is true, as it is, that the unfit 
agent represents a financial loss to the 
general agent and to the company, and 
that he is a deterrent to the building 
of a high morale among the agency 
force, then his elimination can only re- 
sult in beneht to the eliminator and con- 
versely result in loss to the general 
agent or manager who _ subsequently 
places him under contract. After all, 
we cannot become too concerned about 
the obvious business mistakes and losses 
of our competitors, * * * 

“It is quite possible for the general 
agent and manager, regardless ot 
whether or not home office cooperation 
is forthcoming, to solve this problem ot 
eliminating the unfit and the part-timer 
in urban centers it he vigorously de- 
termines to do so. Many agencies of 
companies which are not signatory to 
the agency practices code are neverthe- 
less signatory to far more drastic codes 
which have been adopted by local gen- 
eral agents and managers sections. The 
fact that a company is not signatory 
to the agency practices code does not 
imply that management in the field can- 
not pursue its own policies, provided 
these are constructive. 


Tribute to W. H. Andrews 


Chairman Zimmerman then expressed 
the appreciation of his committee to 


William H. Andrews, chairman of the 
general agents and managers section 
for his cooperation during the past yea, 
“in stimulating more and more general 
agents and managers sections to adopt 
their own agency practices code after 
due consideration of the problems jp. 
volved.” He continued: 

“This would seem a_ particularly op. 
portune time to press vigorously for the 
attainment of the objectives of the 
agency practices code. The tremendoys 
up-surge in general business conditions 
will tend automatically to withdraw from 
the life insurance field to other fields the 
marginal producer. The increase in life 
insurance sales occurring during this 
same period will tend to establish more 
firmly those underwriters who are quali- 
fied for their work. 

“The companies as well as the general 
agents and managers can eliminate the 
unfit and marginal producer with the 
assurance that those individuals so elim- 
inated can find their means of livelj- 
hood in other fields at this time. Furth- 
ermore, such elimination can now be 
made without adversely affecting the 
volume of production, due not only to 
the small percentage of the total volume 
of business which is produced by the 
unfit agent and part-timer, but due also 
to the steadily increasing volume of life 
insurance sales.” 


In closing Mr. Zimmerman reported: 
“There has been a steady improvement 
in attainment of the objectives of the 
agency practices code. Your committee 
feels confident that this improvement 
will continue at an accelerated pace. It 
feels that sooner or later the force of 
public opinion and especially the strong 
sentiments of the field forces of all com- 
panies will persuade those companies 
which are not signatory to the code 
either to become signatory or at least 
to live up to the purposes and objectives 
of the code even though they may not 
officially become signatory to it.” 





Byron Elliott 


(Continued from Page 18) 


et al. v. Commissioner [1938] 304 U. S. 
264, 58 S. Ct. 880). There the insured 
paid all the premiums, but with com- 
munity property under the laws of the 
State of Washington, and the court held 
that only half of the proceeds above 
exemptions should be treated as part of 
his estate, saying: 


“. ..In the absence of a clear declara- 
tion it cannot be assumed that Con- 
gress intended insurance bought and 
paid for with the funds of another 
than the insured and not payable to 


the latter’s estate, should be reckoned 

as part of such estate for purposes of 

taxation.” 

I think we would agree that an in- 
surance tax problem should be ap- 
proached with a twofold purpose, basing 
the solution on provisions of law and 
decisions giving promise of comparative 
long life and reducing the plan adopted 
to the simplest form possible. Simplicity 
is of great importance, for a complicated 
plan with no apparent purpose except 
its tax result is likely to be handled 
roughly when the collector comes 
around. 


Exemption 


For sound social and economic rea- 
sons, special treatment has been ac- 
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George H. Wilson, vice-pres- 
ident and general counsel, 
- and J. Russell Sykes, vice- 
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A. N. Mitchell, 
dent, Canada Life As- 
Co., 
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meeting of Fidelity Mu- 
tual’s Bigwig Club to Rudulph F. Tull, vice-presi- 
Canada, 
Walter LeMar Talbot, 
president, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. 
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corded a certain minimum amount of 
insurance. You have all told clients of 
the $40,000 exemption from the estate 
tax. If the general estate exemption is 
lowered this year, (and the insurance 
exemption may be also), a smaller total 
estate with little insurance will find it 
advantageous to use more of the insur- 
ance exemption. Inheritance laws in 
some states which include insurance con- 
tain exemptions which are not always 
observed. 


Life insurance proceeds paid by rea- 
son of the death of the insured are not 
taxable as income (Sec. 22b[1], Rev. Act 
of 1934) and it is so held even where 
they are payable over a number of 
years in payments which aggregate 
more than the proceeds would have 
amounted to, if paid in one sum at 
death. In Commissioner v. Winslow 
(1940-C.C.A.-lst) 113 Fed. (2d) 418, the 
insured elected a settlement under which 
the beneficiary would receive annual in- 
stalments of $2,000 for 50 years, or an 
aggregate of $100,000 instead of the face 
of the $53,000 policy. The difference be- 
tween the $53,000 and the $100,000 was 
held not to be taxable income. In Com- 
missioner v. Bartlett (1940-C.C.A.-2d) 113 
Fed. (2d) 766, the instalments were for a 
definite number of years and continued 
thereafter for life, and were accorded 
the same status under the income tax. 
Note especially that the insured, not the 
beneficiary, elected the options. These 
are decisions of the United States Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeal for the First and 
Second Circuits, respectively. A point 
of such general importance will doubt- 
less arrive in the Supreme Court. Fur- 
thermore, here you have an_ instance 
where the Treasury Department is 1g- 
noring in practice the decisions of these 
two high courts. 





Endorse Institute 


Cincinnati, Sept. 17—The National 
Council of NALU adopted a resolution 
endorsing the work of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 
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aw fr v7 surance contracts, A. H. Kollenberg, 
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more at Cincinnati. A specialist in business 
equal | insurance himself, Mr. Kollenberg dis- 


cussed the problems confronting the sur- 





Business Insurance Sale Calls for 
Solution of Specific Problem 


ing corporation insurance on the lives 
of the important officers in favor of the 
concern, to provide funds to liquidate 
the interest of a deceased stockholder. 
I pointed out the hazard of entrusting 
his interest to the survivors who might 
not be so able in managing the concern. 
I pointed out the advantage of having 
his interest secured to his family by 
using the settlement options in the pol- 
icy. I exhausted every argument I had 
and the answer was ‘No.’ I left. 

“A few weeks later I was back with 
a different story. I suggested insurance 
on his life in favor of the company to 
reimburse the latter for the loss of 
their ablest officer. I had a chart which 
shows the value of brains to a corpora- 


tion. Here it is: 

“Three factors enter into every suc- 
cessful enterprise: capital, labor and 
brains. 


“Capital in the hands of the manu- 
facturer or merchant isn’t worth any 
more than it is in the hands of the 
banker. The latter determines its value, 
charges you 6% and calls it interest. 
What your concern makes above the 
6% on the invested capital must be 
credited to brains. 

“A firm capitalized for $100,000 with 
$30,000 profits, would divide the profits 
as follows: Interest or share to capital, 
$6,000; balance or share to brains, 
$24,000. 

“Brains are worth four times as much 
as capital to a going concern. Each of 
these factors:is exposed to its own pecu- 
liar hazard. Capital is exposed to the 
fire hazard, and you carry fire insur- 
ance to protect your investment. Labor 
is exposed to accident and you carry 
compensation insurance to protect your 
investment. Brains, the factor that con- 


tributes fully 75% of your profit account, 
is exposed to far greater hazards than 
either capital or labor. How much in- 
surance should you carry on this to pro- 
tect your investment ? 


Protecting Salary 


“I was with him over an hour. The 
answer was still ‘No.’ But in the course 
of the conversation I learned these facts: 
He and one other partner controlled 
52% of the stock, 26% each, and the 
remaining 48% was scattered among a 
dozen others. When I returned to the 
office I began puzzling about this bit of 
information. In the morning an idea 
hit me. I had found what I was look- 
ing for—a peg on which to hang an 
argument. I had learned that the com- 
pany was making money and paid good 
dividends, but I also learned the sal- 
aries of these two larger stockholders 
were much greater than their dividends. 
The next day I was back with this story. 
I said: 

“You don’t need corporation insurance 
or credit insurance. Here is your prob- 
lem: You and the younger man get 
along well together. Each of you is 
drawing a nice salary from the busi- 
ness. If the young man dies and his 
administrator should join forces with 
the other 48% they would control 74% 
of the stock. They could decide that 
your services were too expensive and 
deprive you of your job, which pays you 
more than the dividends on your stock. 

“All of a sudden he took an interest 
in me. 

“Wouldn’t it be desirable,” I said, “if 
you could make an arrangement by 
which you could be assured that you 
would always have control of the busi- 
ness if your partner died?” I pre- 
sented the same story to the younger 
man. The net result was to place $50,- 
000 of insurance on each to provide 
funds to acquire the stock of the de- 
ceased and so assure the survivor con- 
trol of the business and make secure 
the payment of his salary. A trust com- 
pany handled the details and the agree- 


ment. Later the corporation decided to 
insure the three main officers for $125,- 
000 in favor of the corporation and I 
was in on the ground floor and placed 
the insurance. The original agreement 
was cancelled and they now carry the 
$50,000 as personal insurance. I have 
since sold the older man $50,000 more 
insurance.” 


Insurance to Pay Taxes 


Another case cited by Mr. Kollenberg 
dealt with selling life insurance to pay 
taxes. Stock in a certain corporation 
was owned by three men and the 
speaker said he had sold them personal 
insurance but it was tied up under set- 
tlement options. They had few assets 
outside of their interest in the business. 
Mr. Kollenberg showed them they had 
a tax problem which might call for a 
surviving widow of one or the men sell- 
ing her stock and allowing an outsider to 
get into the business. Continuing he 
said: 

“If one dies, his widow inherits his 
share in the business. Where is she 
going to get the cash to pay the Gov- 
ernment? There are no other assets. If 
she can’t raise the cash and this stock 
is thrown on the market, a competitor 
could acquire it and you would have 
someone in the business you didn’t want. 

“You can eliminate this risk. Have 
the corporation carry $25,000 of insur- 
ance on each of your lives and make it 
payable to the corporation. Draw an 
agreement between the corporation and 
each partner, giving the corporation the 
right to buy from your wife, $25,000 of 
stock for $25,000 cash. This will place 
in her hands cash to pay the Govern- 
ment and you will not have to worry 
about admitting a stranger in your midst. 
The immediate pressure is eliminated. 
Thereafter you can work out whatever 
arrangements you wish with the widow. 
She will come to you first and you can 
afford to pay as much as any stranger 
might offer if she were inclined to sell. 

“T was able to sell $75,000 worth of 
insurance.” 
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Association Backing Two Changes 
In the Federal Estate Tax Laws 


Two amendments, dealing with the 
taxation of life insurance proceeds, to 
the Federal Estate Tax Law are being 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Julian S. Myrick, 
chairman of the sub-committee on Fed- 
eral law and legislation, reported to the 
annual convention this week in Cincin- 
nati. Since the promulgation of T. D. 
5032 in January the test of premium pay- 
ment by the insured or beneficiary was 
made the test of taxability, instead of 
that which had been established by pre- 
vious regulations, namely, the incidents 
of ownership. 

The committee came to the conclusion, 
Mr. Myrick said, that it would be of 
no avail to attempt to have the situation 
straightened out by further changes in 
administration so an amendment to Sec- 
tion 302 (g) has been presented to both 
and to Treasury 


Houses of Congress 
officials. The association’s new admin- 
istration is being urged to press tor 


passage of this amendment in connection 


with the Second Revenue Act of 1941 
which will be introduced shortly in 
Congress. 

Would Exclude Policies from 

Gross Estate 

“In this connection,” continued Mr. 
Myrick, “we also refer to another 
amendment to the Federal Estate Tax 


Law which we have been sponsoring, 
which would exclude from gross estate 


the proceeds of life insurance policies 
earmarked for the payment of estate 
taxes. 

“We are able to report to you that 
we are in a stronger position today than 
we have ever been before, to secure this 
relief for our policyholders. The heav- 
ily increased estate tax rates, creating 
a special problem for comparatively 
small businesses engaged in the defense 
program, make it well-nigh imperative, 
from the standpoint of both the tax- 
paver and the government, that the im- 
position of greatly increased income, 
estate and indirect taxes be accompanied 
by a provision for a method which will 
enable proprietors to meet these levies 
during their lives and upon death with- 
out the distress of debt burden and 
forced liquidation. Relieving the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance from high 
bracket estate taxes to the extent that 
such proceeds may be required for pay- 
ment of such taxes will operate as a 
“cushion” and permit the holder of life 
insurance carried for this purpose to 
pursue a more useful function during 
the emergency without exposing his 
business and his estate to almost cer- 
tain destruction. 

“Our position with respect to these two 
amendments and a report of the then 
situation in Washington was embodied in 
an official bulletin dated July 24, 1941 
and sent to all local and state associa- 
tion officers.” 


Progress Being Made in Drive 
To Eliminate Unqualified Agents 


Definite has been made to- 


ward attainment of five objectives W. H. 


progress 


Andrews, Jr., stated in his report as 
chairman of the general agents and man- 
agers committee to the [ 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Cincinnati The 
main objective was to eliminate the un- 
profitable and unfit agent. The entire 
program of objectives, as at 


the beginning of this year, were as fol- 


convention ot 


this week 


outlined 


lows: 

“1, To make a survey of our present 
associations, and do what we could to 
strengthen and make them more active. 

“2. To establish new general agents 
and managers association where there 
are enough general agents and managers 
to make a successful association and 
where there is enough interest. 

Rewarding Achievement 

“3. To have three loving cups for out- 
standing performance instead of one as 
heretofore; classifying the associations 
in three groups, having one for each 
group. Also to have certificates of 
award in each group for outstanding 
achievement in various phases of work 
done by the local associations. 

“To ask for monthly reports on the 
meetings and activities of the local asso- 
ciations; these reports together with 
additional exhibits to be the basis for 
the awards. It was felt that this would 
create more general interest in the 
awards on the part of the local asso- 
ciations. 

“4. To do whatever possible to give 
the general agent and manager a better 
conception of his job. 

“5. To eliminate the unprofitable and 
unfit agent. 

Activities Towards Objectives 

“T would like to report to you the 
committee’s work and activities under 
each of these five objectives. 

“1. We have found that there are 


many places where the establishment of 
an active general agents and managers 
association would greatly benefit our 
business and would be most helpful to 
the local life underwriters associations. 

“2. General agents and managers 
associations have been formed at some 
of these places, but there is yet much 
to be done in the expansion and activity 
of the associations. We now have 105 
associations distributed as follows: 
Eighty-nine in the United States, fifteen 
in Canada and one in Hawaii. This 
represents a substantial growth. 

“We have found very great interest 
in many places, but often there is a 
lack of real organizing leadership, and 
a willingness on the part of the general 
agents and managers to give the time 
it requires to organize an association and 
actively support it. 

“3. The awarding of an _ increased 
number of cups and certificates has very 
definitely increased interest. The month- 
ly reports have been coming in from 
a large number of the associations. Here- 
tofore it has been a rather difficult job 
for the associations to make a report 
of their entire year’s work. The monthly 
report simplifies this. In the past many 
of the associations felt that they had 
very little chance against the larger 
associations; they now feel that they 
have a good opportunity to win some 
recognition in their own group. 

“The associations have been classified 
into three groups, taking into considera- 
tion the number of general agents and 
managers they had to draw from, the 
age of the association, etc. 

“4. The Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau has conducted sales con- 
gresses and seminars on agency man- 
agement in all parts of the country. In 
some cases they were held jointly and 
in others separately, but in all cases the 
reaction has been most enthusiastic. 
Your committee recommends that these 
sales congresses and seminars be con- 
tinued next year, as there was a great 
demand from places this year where it 








was physically impossible for the bureau 
to conduct them. 
Eliminating Unfit Agents 

“5, The major objective was to elim- 
inate unprofitable and unfit agents. The 
local associations were asked to put this 
at the top of their list of objectives for 
the year. 

“This objective has been uppermost in 
President Harry Wright’s program and 
he has done much in his extensive travels 
to make the associations conscious of 
the necessity of ‘cleaning house.’ The 
presidents and agency officers of the 
companies were asked to cooperate in 
the termination of agents who are ‘mis- 
fits’ and those who are not making, and 
probably will not make a living in our 
business. 

“We have had widespread approval of 
this objective. Many agents as well as 
general agents and managers have writ- 
ten your chairman requesting that we 
stop ‘shoving’ this issue about, and really 
‘face it’ and ‘do something about it.’ 

Companies Cooperating 

“Some of the companies wrote us that 
they had set minimum requirements for 
their agents, and were glad to cooperate 
not only in the elimination of the unpro- 
fitable, but in the termination of the 
agent who is not conducting his busi- 
ness so as to reflect credit upon the insti- 
tution of life insurance. Many other com- 
panies were sympathetic with the objec- 
tive, and assured us they would take 
definite steps to help us carry it out. 
_ “Tt is impossible for us to determine 
just how much has been accomplished, 
but we know that many of the compa- 
nies and associations have taken definite 
action. We feel that it is most import- 
ant that the new committee continue 
this objective and prosecute it even more 
vigorously. 

“Your committee has encouraged the 
general agents and managers associa- 
tions to assist the local life underwriters 
associations in their objectives; especially 
in membership. We are delighted that 
under the chairmanship of Secretary 
Grant Taggart, and the co-chairmanship 
of Trustee Paul Sanborn, membership 
has been brought to a new all-time high.” 


Agents Should Not Rely 
On Law of Averages 


“The law of averages will not take 
care of the life insurance salesman,” 
said E. R. Blackwood, Metropolitan man- 
ager, before the forum on Selling Ideas 
at the Cincinnati convention. “The life 
insurance salesman is going to have to 
take care of himself,” he continued, 
“though too many agents rely on the old 
dictum that the more people you see the 
more policies you sell.” 

Tracing the idea that mathematics will 
solve problems which are not mathemat- 
ical back to the days of Pythagoras, St. 
Augustine and Descartes, all of whom 
tried to build philosophies of life out 
of theories about numbers, Mr. Black- 
wood showed that only in those lines 
which are based purely on chance can 
theories of probabilities be accurately 
used. 

Selling life insurance, on the contrary, 
is largely a game of skill, said Mr. 
Blackwood. “The care with which a 
prospect has been selected and qualified, 
the planning and preparation which has 
been made for the interview, and the 
effectiveness of the sales talk are not 
factors of chance. They are factors of 
skill. 

“There is danger in counting too much 
on the law of average in selling. To 
do so suggests that all we need to do is 
just keep plugging along and let the law 
of averages take care of us. 

“When selling life insurance we are 
dealing with human nature, with fears 
and with hopes. Human nature does 
not respond to any law of averages. It 
will respond to the humanity that is in 
the salesman. People will want to 
do business with us if we are genuinely 
fond of people. This is the way to sell 
more life insurance. 

“More than this, this is the way to 
live more fully.” 
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Informative Sales 
Talk by L. P. Schwinge 


USES AUDIENCE AS PROSPECT 
Asks “How Much Life Insurance ls 


Enough?” “Pension Power” a 
Stimulating Idea 


Outstanding among sales talks at the 
Wednesday afternoon session of the 
National Association convention was that 
of Lowell P. Schwinger, Northwestern 
Mutual. Addressing the agents as though 
they were a collective Prospect, Mr 
Schwinger interviewed his “prospect” jx 
part as follows: 

“Tf you knew definitely that today 
was the last day you were going to live 
how much life insurance would you buy? 
Now, it might be interesting for you 
to know that I have had the pleasure 
of asking several thousand men. this 
same question, but to my knowledge | 
have never received the same answer 
twice. I have had some fellows say 
they would like to buy half a million 
and I wished they could. Some of them 
would buy $10,000 or $15,000, but after 
all, in the final analysis, we have to 
purchase life insurance in accordance 
with our ability to pay for it, so the 
question is—how much is enough? 


How Much Is Enough? 


“Now when I say, ‘How much is 
enough?’ J am not talking about life 
insurance. What I am talking about 


is income producing property, and when 
I say ‘How much is enough?’ I don’t 
mean how much we would like to have. 
What I want to know is how much is 
just enough.” 

Assuming his “prospect” was 39, with 
a family consisting of wife, Age 37, two 
daughters, Ages 15 and 13, and a boy, 
Age 14, Mr. Schwinger continued: 

“Now you notice over here, Mr. Un- 
derwriter, as far as you are concerned 
you are dead and buried. I put the 
square around your age and I am tak- 
ing you out of the picture, but this 
morning I am giving you a privilege 
that you will never have again. ‘I am 
giving you the privilege of sitting down 
and arranging a budget for your widow. 
When the time actually comes, you are 
not going to have that privilege, and 
unless you and I do this thing this 
morning your widow is going to have to 
do it. 

Income for Wife 

“Now, in your estimated, during this 
next five years—the critical years in 
your family—what is the least income 
that Mrs. Underwriter is going to have 
to have to produce the actual neces- 
sities of life—food, shelter and clothing? 
And when we are computing this, don't 
forget it is a net income. There aren't 
going to be any expenses incidental 
to your work, no club dues. You are 
not going to be there—there is going to 
be one less to feed—and there aren't 
going to be any life insurance premiums 
to pay, so put it on the net basis.” 

After arranging for college educations, 
an income for life for “Mrs. Under- 
writer,” mortgage, clean-up fund; and 
after discussing “Mr. Underwriter’s” 
other income-producing property, Mr. 
Schwinger said to his “prospect”: 

“Pension Power” 


“Now, when you are 60, what is the 
least you have to have so that you and 
Mrs. Underwriter can do some of the 
things you have always wanted to do 
and perhaps never had the time of 
money to do them with? Here | don't 
mean how much would you actually have 
to have to provide the necessities, be- 
cause I think we can plan for a little bit 
more than that. You think that $200 
would do the job? Mr. Underwriter, do 
you know the pension power of your 
present owned life insurance? By pen- 
sion power, I mean the contractual pro- 
visions in the contracts you now own 
that will permit you to trade that cas! 
to the company at Age 60 in lieu of 
income on a monthly basis ... If you 
will permit me to look at your contracts 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Shay 


Reviews Prospecting 
And Sales Process 


Highspots in the prospecting and sales 
process were covered by Robert Es 
Shay, manager at Minneapolis for the 
Bankers Life of Iowa in his_talk at the 
gession on Selling Ideas in Cincinnati. 

. Mr. Shay gave three suggestions for 
loping new prospects: 

method: When in an 
group of people, select 
comeone besides the one being inter- 
viewed, and if you cannot arrange an 
appointment with the latter, find out the 
name of the one you have selected. 

References from one you have sold; 
or from the application, names of rela- 


deve 
Replacement 
office with a 


tives. F 
Center of Influences: Mr. Shay sug- 


gested the following phrasing of the 
reguest for use Of a centers name, zs: 
will say to any man you suggest: ‘I was 
talking to a mutual friend of ours, Mr. 
Jones, the other day and during my con- 
versation with him he mentioned your 
He didn’t tell me you were a 
prospect for life insurance, but he spoke 
of you in such a way that I wanted to 
make your acquaintance.’ That wouldn’t 
embarrass you, would it, Mr. Center ?” 
Mr. Shay believes that direct mail 
helps to put a prospect in. a favorable 
attitude before calling on him. He also 
stated that a brief letter two or three 
davs after the prospect has been con- 
tacted and two days before the interview 
will reduce the number of broken ap- 
pointments. Ponce & 
3reaking down the barrier is import- 
ant, he continued, particularly for the 
majority of young men in the business 


name. 


who have not yet established their 
prestige. Mr. Shay suggested, the fol- 
lowing : 


“Mr. Prospect, I appreciate very much 
your giving me this time but before I 
explain the ideas I have in mind I 
want to make myself entirely clear. I 
realize that I am now talking about 
your money, not mine. J] have some 
ideas that I believe have real value. If 
you like them, fine. If you don’t like 
them, we will just forget about them. 
That’s fair enough, isn’t it, Mr. Pros- 
pect ?” 

To be certain the way is paved for 
the second interview after all possibili- 
ties for immediate sale have been ex- 
hausted, is most important, said Mr. 
Shay. And by the same token, it is 
important to verify the second interview. 
He suggested that a pamphlet be sent 
the prospect on which is noted the time 
and date of the second interview. 


Reserve Basis 


(Continued from Page 3) 


3% and 4% per annum, and hence indi- 
viduals and corporations can afford to 
pay at least that for the use of savings. 
This is almost the same as saying that 
interest rates are down now and you 
are making assumptions out of line with 
reality, but after a while they will go 
up again and the average will bring you 
out all right. Such assumptions, it seems 
to me, are unwarranted. The nature 
of our economy has changed radically 
from a free capitalistic system with few 
controls to a highly controlled and cen- 
tralized system bordering on state capi- 
talism. Therefore, it seems illogical to 
compare interest rates over a_ long 
period of time since the whole climate 
in which these rates operated has under- 
gone a radical change. New influences 
have emerged which greatly affect in- 
terest rates. Among these is the rise of 
great financial institutions, like life in- 
surance companies and mutual savings 
hanks, with a demand for fixed interest 
bearing securities. The demands of 
these institutions for such securities has 
tended to outrun the supply. 

And this brings me to comment on 
another point which is receiving the 
attention of supervising officials today 
and has had some attention in the in- 
surance press because of the recom- 





H. Kuhn Uses Inventory Approach 
' In Selling Insurance to Meet Taxes 


The use of the inventory approach 
in selling tax insurance was described 
to the Women Underwriters Division 
at the National Association convention 
by Hermine Kuhn, Equitable Society, 
New York. 

Miss Kuhn said in part, “When the 
majority of the estates are being settled 
there could always be used the. phrase, 
‘what might have been. The increased 
taxes due to the defense program will 
cause more and more difficulties for the 
estates that will be settled in the future, 
unless we underwriters keep abreast with 
the times, work out new ideas and pre- 
sent the old story of life insurance in 
a new way, because life insurance will 
be more and more, as it has been in 
the past, the only means to pass the 
estate on to the heirs with the least 
expense. 

“Why are men indifferent to the prob- 
lems which face their heirs? If each 
man could be taken by his hand and 
led step by step through the _ pro- 
cedure of settling his estate, the story 
would be an entirely different one. In 
the majority of cases, even though they 
may have inherited an estate, the de- 
tails involved most likely was taken 
care of by either a trust officer, an 
executor or an attorney. Therefore, I 
have used the following type of ap- 
proach to make a man realize that his 
estate will not be passed on to his heirs 
in the form and manner and amount 
as he possesses it while he lives. 


Approach Number One 


“Mr. Smith: Do you realize that Mrs. 
Smith and your children will take their 
places at the end of the line in case 
something happens to you, and before 
your wife and children will receive your 
estate in their outstretched hands, it will 
have to be divided among seven other 
claimants: 1. Funeral expenses; 2. Cur- 
rent debts; 3. Federal estates taxes; 
4. Income taxes; 5. States taxes; 6. Ad- 
ministration expenses and 7. Liquidation 
losses. How far have you gone in your 
estate set up to minimize these steps? 


gone in taking ad- 
vantage of the laws and tax exemptions 
in your estate set up? How far have 
you used your life insurance to offset 
the shrinkage of your estate? Let's 
you and I sit down and pretend that you 
are the executor of your estate, and go 
over step by step the duties which you 
would have to perform! (Then I draw 
out a sheet of paper listing the thirty- 
five steps in the duties of the executor.) 

“The prospect is generally awed by 
these questions and starts to realize the 
problem which has to be faced by his 
executor, which in many cases is his 
wife. 

“There is another approach which I 
have used within the past few weeks 
which can be used for the average man 
and woman in any income bracket. 


How far have you 


Approach Number Two 


“Mr. Smith, you realize, of course, 
that when the New Revenue Act is 
passed, on account of the New Defense 
taxes your income tax will be increased 
from 25% to 100% according to your 
income. Mr. Smith, I] assume you are 
taking steps through the new defense 
bonds to lessen the hardship of this 
additional outlay by buying these bonds 
from your monthly income. I am 
wondering, however, whether vou are 
also preparing for this additional ex- 
pense in your estate set up. You have, 
of course set aside a fund to take care 
of your last expense doctor bills, ete. 
Don’t you think this increase may cause 
quite a bit of difficulty to Mrs. Smith 
if this fund is insufficient ? 

“Tf, however, I still have not aroused 
the man’s interest, I keep on asking 
questions until it has been accomplished. 
Sooner or later you will hit upon the 
weak link in this man’s estate set up, 
and as soon as you have done so, be 
sure to stop talking and let him pro- 
ceed from there on, always keeping in 
mind your own objective, which in my 
case, as I mentioned before, is to obtain 
the man’s policies, and all information 
to be able to make a complete estate 
survey.” 





mendation of the T.N.E.C. that life in- 
surance companies should be permitted 
to invest in shares. Such a recommen- 
dation seems out of line with the avowed 
objectives of the T.N.E.C. to investigate 
forces in our economic life which had 
a propensity toward concentrating eco- 
nomic power in a few hands. This 
recommendation might ultimately lead 
to life insurance companies controlling 
many of our industrial enterprises. 
There is some question as to whether 
this is good social policy; it has gener- 
ally been frowned upon as out of tune 
with democracy in finance. On_ the 
other hand, it should be recognized that 
our present laws governing the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds were enact- 
ed when there was a copious supply of 
bonds and mortgages for purchase by 
life insurance companies. It is axio- 
matic that the savings of our people 
should be invested for productive pur- 
poses. The present day trend of in- 
dustry is to avoid fixed income bearing 
obligations and fixed maturity obliga- 
tions. This precludes life insurance com- 
panies from playing a role in some of 
our most productive and successful en- 
terprises, such as the chemical industry, 
the motor industry, the electrical goods 
industry and the food distributing in- 
dustry. Such industries have no debt 
and if we are to invest in them at all 
we must do so by holding their shares. 
It would seem, therefore, that life in- 
surance companies should be allowed to 
diversify and have a cross section of 
investments in all lines of successful, 
established and productive enterprises, 
and for that reason, subject to very 
definite limitations, we should be al- 





lowed to have a percentage of our port- 
folios in stock. 

“The effect of such a change would 
be to permit us to get back some of 
the risk bearing element which former- 
ly existed in interest returns and which 
is being squeezed out because of the 
intrusion of the Government into the 
field formerly dominated by private 
finance.” 


President Wrieht 


(Continued from Page 10) 
ury Department of which our own Na- 
tional Trustee Gale F. Johnston is field 
director. 
Life Agents’ Duty 

“Our job is to help people solve prob- 
lems. With greatly increased taxes and 
rising living costs in the offing, it is 
pretty safe to say, that the only way the 
average man can provide for himself and 
his family is through the institution of 
life insurance. 

“If the prospect doesn’t believe any- 
thing in this country will be any good, 
it is up to us to sell that man the future 
of this country because certainly he is 
not going to buy any life insurance if 
he is not sold on the future of the 
United States. 

“Life insurance men are better organ- 
ized and better able to sell the future 
of this country to the American people 
than any other group because when 
you sell life insurance that is just ex- 
actly what you are doing. 

“Business is on the way up and | 
believe we are on the edge of a great 
opportunity for the career man. The 
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At Cincinnati 


(Continued from Page 1) 


freedom for Americans is the central idea, 
the hub of this convention’s wheel.” 


Pledge Defense Efforts 


In a resolution pledging itself to de- 


fense efforts the National Association 
called upon its thirty-three members to 
purchase not only defense stamps and 


savings bonds but also to urge their pur- 
chase by all citizens of the United States. 
Such action will promote greater national 
unity and more effective national defense. 

Two paragraphs of the resolution fol- 
low: 

“We recognize the need for national 
unity in the present world crisis and of 
hearty support of our government in its 
efforts to keep war from our shores by 
aid to those people who are fighting the 
battle of democracy against aggressors who 
seek to destroy freedom and enslave free 
people both at home and abroad. 

“As it is the patriotic duty of every- 
one to save and invest for our national 
defense, it becomes necessary also for the 
Federal Government to curtail to the limit 
all unnecessary non-defense spending, so 
that the burden of taxation may not be 
unduly increased and that investments in 
national defense bonds may be encouraged. 
We endorse the recommendations made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to this 
effect.” ‘ 

Many Events Keep Delegates Moving 

This Cincinnati, as was the 
case in with other conven- 
tions of the National Association, is a 
sort of ten-ring circus. General agents 
and managers met all dav Tuesday with 
William H. Andrews, Ir., Jefferson Stand- 
ard, Greensboro, N. C., as chairman and 
Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual, New York, 
as program chairman. Women underwrit- 


week in 
recent vears 


ers met all day Tuesdav with Clara K. 
McBreen, Cincinnati, and Ellen M. Put- 
nam, Rochester, presiding and Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Clnb also met 


Tuesday, winding up with a banquet Tues- 
day night with Lillian Joseph chairman. 
Grant Taggart was chairman of a selling 
ideas panel on Wednesdav bearing the title 
“They Don’t All Buv $50,000.” 

Registration was 1,600 when convention 
opened. Convention registration may reach 
2,000. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association, could not come 
because of illness. Many of the old timers 
are here, including Tohn Dolph, Washing- 
ton, Metropolitan Life; J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, Aetna Life, Denver; Graham C. 
Wells, New York; Ernest J. Clark, Balti- 
more, and Maurice H. Stearns, John Han- 
cock, Providence. Robert L. Jones, State 
Mutual, New York, former treasurer of 
the association, is not attending the con- 
vention. 


# P. Schwinger 


(Continued from Page 34) 


for just a few moments. I will take 
the necessary data so when | get to 
the office I can determine the exact 


pension power of the life insurance you 
own.” 

At this point, having ascertained that 
the correct amount would be $50 per 
month, Mr. Schwinger called in “the 
man with the little black bag” and left, 
stating he would phone for an appoint- 
ment in a few days. 


public, the companies and the agency 
forces themselves must realize the 
necessity for trained career men, from 
here on in. They will be good ambas- 
sadors. We of the National Association 
believe that the institution of life in- 
surance is so sound, so near right that 
nothing can or will disturb that insti- 
tution and as long as unity and a demo- 
ic government count for anything 
in this country, the institution of lite 
insurance will continue to go forward 
“We can be proud of the work that 
because ‘American Life 
truly an Investment im 


cratic 


we are doing 
Insurance 1s 
Freedom.’ 
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FHA CONSTRUCTION STANDARDS 

In planning the construction and main- 
tenance of more than 90,000 dwelling units 
for families of enlisted and civilian per- 
sonnel of the Army and Navy and workers 
in national defense industries, the Federal 
Housing Administration is adhering in 
many phases of construction and _ installa- 
tion to the standards set up by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

It has also adopted the fire resisting and 
fire prevention patterns of the National 
Fire Protection Association, Underwriters 
Laboratories, Factory Mutual Laboratory 
and the Bureau of Standards. 

John M, Carmody, FHA administrator, 
says that “making homes as safe as pos- 
sible” is the FHA principle, more than a 
slogan, and “an aggressive policy that af- 
fects every factor involved in the loca- 
tion, construction and management of the 
agency’s housing projects.” 

Saving that the fire hazard is one of 
the most serious threats to safety, Mr. 
Carmody adds: 

Complete fireproofing cannot be de- 
manded of homes whose average cost level 
is fixed by statute at $3,500; nor can ex- 
pensive fire-extinguishing equipment and 
well-trained and well-paid fire fighters be 
expected in the suburban communities and 
rural districts where so many defense 
housing projects are located. But a thor- 
ough inspection of each project, made by 
#n experienced expert in the field, and a 
rigid enforcement of standards for mate- 
rial have proved the value of every pos- 
sible ounce of prevention by holding the 
fire loss ratio down to a negligible figure. 

No family is permitted to move into a 
defense home until the Federal Works 
\gency safety inspection has approved of 
the dwelling for occupancy. This means 
that the project as a whole is insp-cted 
to make certain that all necessary facili- 
ties for fire protection are available: that 
water in sufficient quantity is accessible to 
every home; that an effective fire-alarm 
system is installed, and that an adevuately 
equipped and staffed fire-fighting force will 
answer the alarm. 

Under the program, where a project ad- 
joins a community with a fire department, 
arrangements may be made to secure its 
services, and it is expected that in some 
be augmented in 
equipment and manpower. of the 
projects already have organized their own 
fire-fighting forces. 


cases it will have to 


Some 


In building, the aim is to eliminate in- 
herent fire hazards. In maintenance, ad- 
to the standards of fire protec- 
tion and fire prevention devolves upon the 
manager assigned to each project by the 
Federal Works Agency. It therefore ap- 
that the FHA projects are to be 
made as safe from fire as is humanly 
possible. 


herence 


pears 


MEALEY’S AUSPICIOUS 
RADIO ADDRESS 


As the “opening gun” of a carefully 


Co, 


planned educational program, Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner Carroll FE. Mealey of 
New York State gave an auspicious radio 
address the evening of September 15 over 
N.B.C. stations to educate car owners and 


drivers on the new financial responsibility 
law, effective next January 1. Mr. 
Mealey’s address, an example of good 
timing in public relations, hit the right 
note in telling the layman about the pro- 
visions of the new act. He did not preach 
nor did he get tangled up in highly tech- 
nical explanations. Emphasizing that the 
has teeth in it—sharp teeth—Mr. 
Mealey hoped that it would remove from 
the highways of the state those who cause 
accidents. To achieve this objective every 
medium of public contact will be used be- 
tween now and January 1 and these in- 
clude the press, radio and the rostrum. 
Already the New York City dailies have 
given helpful editorial support to the pro- 
gram. 


law 


Stress has been laid on the fact that the 
new law will compel reckless or careless 
drivers to pay the cost of their negligence 
or carelessness. Mr. Mealey wisely went 
to considerable detail in explaining how 
this would be accomplished. Among the 
many good points he made, the following 
stands out in our opinion: 


If you have a $5/10,000 motor vehicle 
liability insurance policy (together with 
$1,000 insurance for P.D. protection) the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles is di- 
rected to accept it as both security for 
any accident in which you may be in- 
volved during the life of the policy and 
as proof of future financial responsibility. 

If you do not have that insurance policy 
before you are involved in such an acci- 
dent, the Commissioner can accept a newly 
written policy as proof of future finan- 
cial responsibility, but you will still be 
required to deposit the necessary security 
as outlined heretofore to cover any judg- 
ment growing out of the accident that 
happened before you insured yourself. Both 
must be provided for under the law be- 
fore the Commissioner can permit you 
to operate a motor vehicle in this state 
or permit anyone else to operate a car 
for you. As regards insurance coverage, 
any licensed agent or broker can give you 
that information. 

Commissioner Mealey closed his address 
on a note of determination which will 
strike a responsive chord. He emphasized 
that “this law was written to protect you 
and those you love,” and “we who have 
been charged with the duty of its en- 
forcement will not flinch in carrying out 


both its spirit and letter.” 





MAXWELL KUNIS 


Maxwell Kunis, representing the Sun 
Life of Canada in Newark, N. J., was 
feted this week at the company’s 
regional meeting in Swampscott, Mass., 
in recognition of his ten-year record in 
having qualified for Sun Life’s honor 
roll or special mention without missing 
a single month in all these years. Offi- 
cial cognizance to Mr. Kunis’s achieve- 
ment was given at this meeting when 
Arthur B. Wood, president of the Sun 
Life, formally presented him with a 
solid gold calling card, suitably engraved, 
in a specially prepared leather case lined 
with blue velvet. At the same time Mrs. 
Kunis was presented with flowers by 
Mrs. Wood. Mr. Kunis’ record—120 con- 
secutive months of qualification — gives 
him the ranking of one of Sun Life’s 
leading producers in the United States. 
He is second largest producer in the 
Newark branch office of which Boucher 
R. Wright is manager, and has more 
clients than any other agent in that 
branch. Writing medium size policies, 
his lapse ratio annually averages less 
than 1%. One of the chief factors in 
his success is his ability to make “re- 
peat sales”—insuring every member of 
a new client’s family and relatives, too. 


* * * 


E. L. Knickerbocker, manager of the 
insurance department, The von Hamm 
Young Co., Ltd., Honolulu, is a gradu- 
ate of Albion College, Mich. From 1909 
to 1918 he had insurance experience in 
the United States. He is author of an 
article on casualty and surety in Hawaii 
in a recent issue of the Casualty & Surety 
Journal. Mr, Knickerbocker is a Shrin- 
er and belongs to Oahu Country Club, 
Commercial Club, Jesters, Chamber of 
Commerce and Delta Tau Delta in Hon- 
olulu. 

* * x 


Charles A. Togut, C.P.A. and insur- 
ance analyst, New York City, who is 
the author of a number of articles on 
hospitalization and health insurance, is 
on the program of the forthcoming an- 
nual convention of the National Frater- 
nal Congress of America. This gather- 
ing will be held September 24 in San 
Francisco, and Mr. Togut will discuss 
health insurance plans for life com- 
panies. 

x * * 


Justine Barbasse, Equitable Society, 
Newark, has been appointed to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the New Jersey 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
as a representative of the North Jersey 
Association. 





Second Lieutenant J. G. McGeoch oj 
the Royal Tank Regiment, who in ciyij 
life is on the staff of the Glasgow branch 
of the Employers’ Liability, has beep 
awarded the Military Cross for gallantry 
while serving in the Middle East. Liey. 
tenant McGeoch entered the service of 
the Employers’ in 1934 and was called 
to the forces immediately on the oyt. 
break of war, having joined the Terr. 
torials in 1938 as gunner in the Royal 
Artillery. 

x Ok Ok 

Lee N. Parker, president American 
Service Bureau, Chicago, was recently 
featured by Chicago Rotary Club’s pub- 
lication. He is a graduate of Univer. 
sity of Michigan, class of 717; and after 
leaving that college attended Army 


Medical College, Washington; Yale Med- | 


ical School and Western Reserve, In 
World War he was with Army Ambu- 
lance Service as a _ second lieutenant. 
American Service Bureau operates forty- 
one inspection offices in various parts 
of the country. 

x * x 


Walter R. Whitford, superintendent of 
fidelity and surety lines in the Los 
Angeles branch of Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the company on 
September 18. Since October, 1926, he 
has been stationed on the Pacific Coast 
and has become increasingly prominent 
in southern California bonding circles, 
He is a past president and now execu- 
tive committee chairman of the Surety 
Underwriters Association; is governing 
committee chairman of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Fidelity & Surety Acquisition 
Cost Conference. A native of Hartford, 
Conn., Mr. Whitford started his Hart- 
ford A. & I. career in the home office 
fidelity department in September, 1916. 
During World War No. 1 he served a 
two-year enlistment in the U. S. naval 
service and made seventeen round trips 
between England, France and the U.S. 
Re-entering the Hartford in 1919, he 
took charge of fidelity lines in its Cin- 
cinnati office, then did special develop- 
ment work at the home office uniil his 
transfer to Los Angeles. 


a on 
Judge Albert B. Craig, head of the 


Blairstown Insurance Agency in Blairs- 
town, N. J., is celebrating his forty-fifth 
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anniversary with the agency which was | 


established by his grandfather in 1876. 
The office was recently newly equipped. 
Twenty insurance companies are repre- 
sented. Judge Craig is president of the 


Tri-County Association of Insurance © 


Agents and has for years been a county | 


vice-president of the state association. 
* ok Ok 


C. A. Craig, chairman of the board, 
National Life & Accident, has been 
named to a committee of Nashville busi- 
ness men to take over the Protestant 
Hospital there. The hospital has been 
in receivership. 

* * * 

E. J. Barker, treasurer, Standard Life 
of Indianapolis, and formerly secretary 
of the Indiana Board of Agriculture, has 
been selected as judge of all swine en- 
tries at the Southern California live 
stock fair at Pomona, Cal. Mr. Barker 
is a noted Berkshire breeder. 

* * * 

Arthur E. McGavin of Reading, Pa., 
who celebrated his fifteenth anniversary 
with Reliance Life, September 1, has 
been elected secretary of the Reading 
Rotary Club. 

* * * 

W. R. Gardner, former supervisor, 
Atlantic Life, now an agent for Spiller 
Hicks agency, Provident Mutual at Rich- 
mond, has been named vice-chairman 0 
the 1941 roll call, American Red Cross. 
Mr. Gardner is president of the Rich- 
mond chapter, CLU. 
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Joe Geoghegan of Marsh 
& McLennan 

loe Geoghegan, assistant vice-president 
and manager of the casualty department 
of the New York office of Marsh & 
McLennan, widely known insurance 
brokers, was christened Joseph L., and 
his name is pronounced ‘“Gay-Gan.” Born 
in New York City, he has lived here 
all his life. He comes of an Irish- 
American ancestry which is symbolic 
of those who have done so much in 
building up the metropolis. His grand- 
parents were married in Ireland and 
later emigrated to this country. Son of 
a New York police department official, 
Joe Geoghegan was born August 19, 
1802; attended public and private schools 
of New York City, and finished his 
schooling at the New York High School 
of Commerce in 1910. 

In trying to find his proper niche in 
the business world he spent several years 
in various types of employment, includ- 
ing selling and bookkeeping. From Feb- 
ruary, 1917, to August, 1919, he was in 
the convoy service of the United States 
Navy. During that war period he made 
eighteen round trips to France and Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Geoghegan went into insurance in 
1920 and until January, 1922, was in the 
claim department of the Motor Car Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., New York City. He 
joined the New York office of Marsh & 
McLennan on February 7, 1922, in the 
claim department, specializing in casu- 
alty and bonding claims. Seven years 
later, he was made manager of the casu- 
alty department, and in 1939 was elected 
assistant vice-president of the New York 
office, retaining management of the casu- 
alty department. Casualty business of 
the New York office runs into millions 
of dollars of premiums annually. Joe 
Geoghegan is in constant touch with 
top executives of casualty companies and 
with heads of many industries, together 
with the insurance managers of those 
corporations. His blunt speech has not 
cost him any friendships, but his char- 
acter and wit have made many. 

Traveling widely in the United States 
and Canada, many of these journeys have 
been by air. He is an admiral of the 
Flag Ship Fleet of the American Air 
Lines, membership in which is limited to 
persons who have traveled in excess of 
100,000 miles on the line. He entertains 
his friends frequently at the Admirals’ 
Club which was recently opened at La- 
Guardia Field, New York City. Extreme- 
ly social, Mr. Geoghegan attends many 
of the New York insurance dinners and 
other social events connected with in- 
Surance; sometimes affairs in other 
fields, As is the case with other ex- 
ecutives of Marsh & McLennan in New 
York City, his office at 40 Wall Tower 
1s on the open floor, readily accessible 
to those who desire to see him. 

Mr. Geoghegan doesn’t play golf as do 
So many other insurance men. His chief 
recreations are surf bathing and _ base- 
hall. A rooter for the Giants, he is not 
happy over the position they have oc- 
cupied in the pennant race. 

When people ask Joe Geoghegan how 

















he keeps fit for his strenuous duties, 
greatly enhanced since the national de- 
fense program has stepped up insurance 
production and added Washington to his 
list of “must” cities, there is a ready 


answer. He has kept fit with the aid 
of Artie McGovern, former physical di- 
rector of such athletes as Jack Demp- 
sey, Babe Ruth, Gene Sarazen, Johnny 
Farrell, Vincent Richards; such feminine 
stars as the incredible “Babe” Didrick- 
son, all-around athlete, and Maureen 
Orcutt, the golfer. As long as McGov- 
ern conducted his gymnasium in the 40 
Wall Street Tower building, Joe Geog- 
hegan was there for a workout three 
times a week. Since it has been closed, 
he belongs to the Broadway Health 
Club. He admits that the three times a 
week routine is a chore, but it keeps him 
in good physical trim. 

He is a member of the Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York, Drug & 
Chemical Club, Knights of Columbus 
and Veterans Association of the Naval 
Militia. 

* * * 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Recovering 
From Accident 

From all parts of the United States 
insurance men in all divisions of insur- 
ance are writing letters of good cheer 
to Charles G. Taylor, Jr., now in the 
University Hospital, Charlottesville, Va., 
as result of injuries received when he 
was run over by a tractor on his farm 
fourteen miles from Charlottesville. Up 
to date between 300 and 400 letters have 
been received. Some people are writing 
to him once a week. Easily one of the 
most popular men in insurance, Mr. Tay- 
lor numbers among his friends casualty 
and fire men as well as life. 

He is a Virginian, born in Petersburg. 
His family moved to Richmond when he 
was nine years old and he was educated 
there. After some experience in the 
Richmond offices of the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty and the Mutual Life of New York, 
he obtained a position with the Virginia 
Insurance Department under Col. Joseph 
Button, who was Commissioner of Insur- 
ance there for many years. Col. Button 
made him actuary of the Department 
although he never was an actuary in the 
real sense of the word, not being a mem- 
ber of any actuarial society. From the 
Virginia Department Mr. Taylor joined 
the Atlantic Life as vice-president, which 
post he resigned in December, 1924, to 
become assistant manager and actuary 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, and from there he went to 
the Metropolitan Life in 1936 where he 
is in charge of public relations. 

A number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived by The Eastern Underwriter as 
to how the accident to Mr. Taylor hap- 
pened. He decided to take his vacation 
on his farm and shortly after arriving 
in Virginia he mounted a tractor and was 
driving it. He got off to open a gate in 
order to go through. Instead of cutting 
off the motor he turned it on full force. 
The tractor speeded ahead, knocked Mr. 
Taylor down, ran over him, breaking his 
right leg in two places, his shoulder 
blade—and--collar-.bone and three. ribs 


were broken. The tractor swung around 
and dragged him down hill about fifteen 
feet. Fortunately, the tractor had struck 
an oak post, which slowed it up. It 
started to climb back up hill, dragging 
him along. Eyewitnesses of the accident 
hurried over and cut off the motor. 
They expected to find him dead. 

Mr. Taylor was conscious at the time 
and told his helpers who had appeared 
on the scene to call an ambulance, after 
which he lost consciousness. Mrs. Tay- 
lor-called the hospital and also a country 
doctor. The ambulance made the jour- 
ney from Charlottesville in about twenty- 
five minutes. Mrs. Taylor rode to the 
hospital with him. On the way he re- 
covered consciousness and said to her: 
“This is a strange way for me to get 
a long vacation.” 

Mr. Taylor’s condition for some days 
was serious, but then he began recuper- 
ating. He will be in the hospital for 
about two more weeks, will remain at 
the farm for a month and then will come 
to New York. He will not be released 
from his plaster cast for about four 
months, but doctors say that he will be 
“as good as new” after that time. Mrs. 
Taylor goes to the hospital every morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock and remains until 6 
o’clock. Last week he began to receive 
visitors. 

As soon as the news of the accident 
was printed in daily papers the Metro- 
politan was swamped with letters from 
insurance men and public men asking 
about his condition. He attends as many 
conventions as does any insurance man, 
and is always seen at the annual meet- 
ings of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. His warm per- 
sonality, keen interest in people, and 
modesty have won for him an unusually 
large circle of friends. 

* * * 


British Insurance Trends in 1940 

British fire and marine underwriting 
results for 1940 are summarized by the 
Post Magazine & Insurance Monitor of 
London. Despite the difficulties of war 
the results have not been unsatisfactory. 
We quote from the Post Magazine: 

In the following table a summary is 
given of the premium income, under- 
writing profit and the ratio of profit to 
premium income for the fire department 
of twenty-two leading British companies 
for each of the last eleven years: 


Premium 
Income Profit Ratio 
£ % 
|" ee eee 49,852,600 5.93 
ee 48,213,200 5.12 
1” a pllaae ee eCeaee 46,646,861 3.97 
NE ics ouian al wa 44,130,459 8.42 
MRM ise ecacesas 44,493,270 10.26 
Ws bevcccncess 44,441,197 12.24 
Wee J eaacacees 44,361,318 9.98 
NO as cutadawans 45,053,532 11.33 
Rs a cceracecrus 44,664,408 9.65 
Ned osnke dawns 44,722,609 8.49 
WG canatwes x3 45,874,807 3.89 


The table shows that there was quite 
a substantial increase in premium in- 
come, which indeed rose to a level which 
had not been touched since 1932. On 
the other hand, the underwriting profit 
dropped severely and is actually below 
the low level touched in 1932, which was 
previously the lowest shown in this 
table. 

Underwriting profits were adversely 
affected by a combination of much 
heavier losses in the United Kingdom 
and in the United States, while they 
were, of course, further adversely af- 
fected by the necessity of providing a 
full 40% reserve for unexpired risks in 
respect of the substantial increase in 
premium income secured. 

In spite of the very substantial vol- 
ume of marine insurance which under 
existing conditions is taken by the Gov- 
ernment, every insurance company 
showed an increased premium in 1940, 
and the increase as compared with 1939 
was noteworthy. 

The following table summarizes the 
marine premium income during each of 
the last eleven years of the nineteen 
companies—out of the twenty-two dealt 
with in the fire and accident sections— 
transacting the largest volume of ma- 
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rine insurance. The table includes col- 
umns giving the total of transfers to 
profit and loss—exclusive of interest 
earnings—and the total of the funds of 
the companies :— 


Premium Income Profit 
£ 


£ 
Le COREE EECE 10,036,200 526,403 
iol Seer 9,598,022 928,272 
Gait exeacaness 9,133,446 889,643 
Ls oS eee 7,685,419 1,075,108 
DRE ca daerea sees 7,915,285 757,076 
Mi as saesescecs 7,833,745 692,051 
Pibrsa sc awesuans 8,157,552 814,895 
|) CEA aaa 9,877,371 328,368 
| SCS ee 9,961,940 101,129 
[3 SR eee eee 11,666,718 544,114 
Wie cassccsaes 17,306,854 938,545 


The profit shown accrued in the main 
from the closing of the 1939 underwrit- 
ing account, and the table shows that 
the transfers to profit and loss were 
only exceeded in 1933. It is satisfactory 
to find that the increased premium in- 
come was accompanied by a very sub- 
stantial increase in funds. As compared 
with an increase of £5,640,136 in pre- 
miums, the increase in funds was £4,088,- 
290, showing that no less than 72.48% 
of the increased premiums have been 
retained. This showing is all the more 
satisfactory in that a substantial propor- 
tion of the increased premium income 
must be ascribed to war risk premiums, 
the liability in respect of which had very 
largely expired by the end of the year. 

It would seem that marine accounts 
for 1941 will make a satisfactory show- 
ing. On the other hand, the long term 
outlook for hull insurance must be a 
difficult one. Underwriters will remem- 
ber that such accounts in the last war 
had a long and sometimes very unpleas- 
ant tail, and will have to keep a close 
watch on the cost of repairs and adjust 
their renewal rates accordingly. This is 
now, perhaps, more essential than ever 
owing to the fact that the continental 
repairing yards are now overrun by the 
enemy and closed to our shipping. Our 
own yards are fully occupied, and under- 
writers, therefore, have not only to con- 
sider the enhanced cost of permanently 
repairing a ship, but in the meantime 
have to pay the cost of temporary re- 
pairs in addition. It would seem that 
temporary repairs are now much more 
prevalent than they were even in the 
last war. 

* * * 
Salvage Expert Dead 

Christer Peter Sandberg, a famous 
engineer who played an important part 
in the salvaging of nearly £1,000,000 
worth of gold and silver from the P. & 
O. liner Egypt ten years after she had 
sunk in 1922, is dead at the age of 65. 
Mr. Sandberg was a director of Gear- 
less Transmission, Humfrey-Sandberg 
Co., and Sheffield Testing Works. Lloyd’s 
underwriters had paid the Egypt claims 
in full long before the salvage feat was 
attempted. 





C. S. Kremer Elected 
President of Hartford 


SUCCEEDS LATE R. M. BISSELL 
Has Been With Company 31 Years and 
a Vice-President Since 1935; Also 
President of the F.I.A. 
Directors of the Hartford Fire last 
Thursday elected Charles S. Kremer as 
president and a director of the company 
to succeed the late Richard M. Bissell. 
He has served the company since 1910 
and in 1935 was elected a vice-president. 
In January of this year he was elected 


CHARLES S. KREMER 

also president of the Factory Insurance 
Association, one of the leading stock 
fire insurance organizations. Prior to 
that he had served for three years as 
vice-president of the F. I. A. 

Mr. Kremer was born in Bedford, Pa., 
on September 23, 1875, the son of the 
late Reverend and Mrs. Ellis N. Kremer. 
\iter completing his early education in 
the Bradford Public Schools he was 
graduated from Mercersburg Academy 
of Mercershurg, Pa. and attended 
Franklin and Marshall College in Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Mr. Kremer entered insurance when 
he was twenty-seven years of age, go- 
ing to work in a local agency. In 1902 
he became an inspector with the Under- 
writers’ Bureau f the Middle and 
Southern States, which later became the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Insurance Bureau 
in the Middle Department field, later 
becoming superintendent of surveys for 
the bureau. 

Joined Hartford As Special Agent 

On June 1, 1910, Mr. Kremer joined 
the Hartford Fire as special agent in 
the western Maryland and southern and 
central Pennsylvania field, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore. In 1913 he was 
transferred to the Hartford’s western 
Pennsylvania field and his headquarters 
were moved to Pittsburgh. 

In February, 1920, he was called to the 
home office by being elected assistant 
secretary of the Hartford Fire. Five 
years later, in February, 1925, he was 
elected secretary, and on February 13, 
1935, a vice-president. 

\ member of the Automobile Club 
of Hartford and the Hartford Golf Club 
he has also been chairman the fire 
prevention campaign committee of Hart- 
ford and member of numerous com- 
mittees of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 
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August Fire Losses 16% 
Higher Than a Year Ago 


Fire losses in the United States in 
August amounted to $24,122,000 according 
to estimates of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This figure compares 
with $20,722,100 in the same month last 
vear, showing a rise of 16%, and with 
$22,800,500 in August, 1939. Since Feb- 
ruary fire losses this year have consist- 
ently been higher than in the same 
months last year and generally higher 
than for the corresponding months of 
1939. For the first eight months of 1941 
fire losses are estimated at $211,772,000, 
compared with $211,114,380 in the same 
period of 1940 and with $211,158,730 in 
the first eight months of 1939. Thus 
for each of the three years fire losses 
amount to practically the same total for 
the first eight months. 


Allen J. Hinkelman Wins 
W. E. Gildersleeve Prize 


Joseph J. Magrath, chairman of the 
committee on prizes of the Insurance 
Society of New York, announces that 
the William E. Gildersleeve Prize for 
1941 has been awarded to Allen J. Hink- 
elman of the Sterling Offces, Ltd., in 


New York City. 





The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents has changed the dates 
for its 1941 annual convention at the 
Hotel Sheraton in Springfield from Oc- 
tober 28-29 to Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, October 29-30. 


Buffalo Board to Mark 
Its 100th Anniversary 


WITH DINNER ON OCTOBER 29 
Frederic E. Wheeler General Chairman 
of Event; Committee Heads Named; 
Speakers Are to Be Announced 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) Association of 
Fire Underwriters will celebrate its 
100th anniversary with a banquet at the 
Hotel Statler on October, 29 to be at- 
tended by prominent insurance execu- 
tives from all parts of the country. 
Organized in 1841 the Buffalo associa- 
tion has served as a model for similar 
organizations and is held in high es- 
teem in insurance circles. The banquet 
also will mark the sixtieth anniversary 
of the association’s incorporation. 

Parties will be held before and after 
the banquet and an elaborate program 
of entertainment is being planned. 
Wives of insurance men will be invited. 
Members of the Buffalo Field Club and 
the Buffalo Casualty & Surety Club as 
well as other associations from western 
New York will attend. 

Frederic E. Wheeler is general chair- 
man, assisted by Jay W. Rose, pro- 
gram; Charles Epes, invitations; G. Ed- 
win Spitzmiller, dinner; Gleason Lapey, 
entertainment; John W. Baird, publici- 
ty, and August G. Glasser, ex-officio, 
president of the Buffalo association. 

Mr. Baird said speakers will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 





Plant Protection Meeting 


The Committee for the Protection oi 
American Industrial Plants held a meet- 
ing in New York City yesterday to dis- 
cuss problems concerned with protection 
of plants handling national defense proj- 
ects. Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home of New York, is chairman of. this 
committee, which embraces stock and mu- 
tual fire and casualty insurance comp2nies. 





lands East Indies. 


complete confidence. 


111 John Street, New York 





YO! HO! HO! AND A BOTTLE OF RUM! 


Long before Long John Silver and Sir Henry Morgan, rum 
had gained favorin many lands. Good cooks early learned 
its value for flavoring sauces, pastries, confections. Today it 
is used extensively as prime ingredient in a variety of bever- 
ages adaptable to all seasons. Tall, icy drinks for summer— 
cosy cockle-warmers for winter—with rum quickening the joy 
or the solace of welcome, companionship, God-speed. 


In addition to our fine domestic rums, countless casks, kegs, 
cases of rum are imported from the sun-jewelled West Indies 
—from Cuba, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, from Haiti, Trinidad, the 
Virgin Islands, and from the distant Philippines and Nether- 


Rum, its distilleries and warehouses, and numberless other 
products in foreign lands are insured by the AIU. Our world- 
wide organization makes this U.S. Dollar coverage and ser- 
vice available to our international commerce, enabling 
brokers and agents to use these facilities for their clients with 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 


340 Pine Street, San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. I. 
Shanghai, China 


oR Lo, 
St "0, 


Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Hong Kong 








Frederic R. Bigelow 
50 Years With St. Pay 


NOW CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp 


Honored on Vacation in Canadian 
Rockies; Joined Company in 189}, 
Became President in 19]] 
Although he was many miles from 
the home office at the time, Chairman 
F. R. Bigelow of the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine was remembered by his asso. 
ciates on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his entry into the St. Paul organizat'on, 
With Mrs. Bigelow he was at Jasper 
Park Hotel in the Canadian Rockies 
where he received fifty American Beay. 
ty roses from officers and old timers in 
the company. The hotel management 
also honored Mr. Bigelow by making a 
huge anniversary cake to decorate his 

table. 
Mr. Bigelow entered the employ of 
the St. Paul on September 7, 1891, a 


FREDERIC R. BIGELOW 

his graduation from 
Williams College. His first job was 
opening the mail, after which he was 
assigned to clerical work, then became 
bookkeeper. Later advancements made 
lim marine secretary, assistant  secre- 
tary, vice-president, president and final- 
ly chairman. 

The rapid expansion of the St. Paul 
after he became president is shown in 
figures: When he assumed the presi- 
dency on August 8, 1911, net surplus was 
$2,349,403. On June 30 this year net 
premiums for six months were $8,073- 
859 and surplus $23,962,765. Number of 
employes has jumped in that period 
from sixty to 1,000 and home office 
space has been tripled. 

In addition to his insurance career 
Mr. Bigelow has been active in civic 
and other financial fields. He is chair- 
man of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Paul; director 0 
the First Trust Co., St. Paul; president 
of the board of trustees of Macalester 
College, St. Paul. 


NATIONAL FIRE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share, payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 18. 
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Pennsylvania Association of Insurance Agents Annual Convention 








President Thomas Calls for Solution 
Of Excess Commission Question 


President W. Ray Thomas of the 
Pennsylvania Association stated in his 
annual report to the convention this 
week that although the association did 
not this last year seek passage in the 
legislature of bills dealing with uniform 
commissions to fire insurance agents and 
with the writing and countersigning ot 
fre insurance policies by resident local 
agents the “abuses and evils sought to 
be improved are still existent.” These 


conditions should be further studied by 
the association, he said, and there should 
be no let down in efforts to bring about 
improvement. 


Mr. Thomas, who is a 





W. RAY THOMAS 


well known Pittsburgh agent, said that 
refusal of the association to resort to 
the legislative method of curing the 
evils cited was undoubtedly a wise move. 

Four new local boards were added to 
the state organization during the year, 
President Thomas said. One, the Central 
Association Board, covers Clearfield and 
Center Counties. The others are in 
Cambria, Clinton and Washington Coun- 
ties, 

The president paid tribute in his re- 
port to “the outstanding work which has 
been performed by our secretary-treas- 
urer, Frank D. Moses. One has to work 
with him to realize his value. His 
diplomacy and energy when faced with 
serious situations deserve special com- 
ment.” 


Hits Unqualified Agents 


President Thomas also commented 
frankly on certain conditions in the in- 
surance business “which require im- 
mediate and intelligent consideration and 
treatment.” First he accused many 
agents of being woefully unprepared and 
uneducated who are interested only in 
4 personal return and fail absolutely to 
serve company or insured. “The agent, 
therefore, is to be blamed in large part 
for the growth of the branch office 
System in which our association finds 
much ground for criticism.” 

Turning to the topic of excess com- 
missions he said: 

“xc€sS commissions make for in- 
creased costs. More than ever the public 
today is critically scrutinizing excess 
Costs. The solution is fewer agents 
competent to administer faithfully and 
service efficiently—compensated on a 
reasonable and fair basis. 

The members of the Pennsylvania 
Association have already assumed a re- 
sponsibility on this question. Several 





years ago they authorized extreme treat- 
ment of the fire commission situation in 
this state. A report by a hardworking 
committee was presented for approval in 
the form of proposed legislation: Even 
though that report was refused by the 
membership, the committee has yet to 
hear one single complaint or criticism of 
its objective. The negative vote on the 
question of using a legislative method 
for the correction of the abuses prev- 
alent, was caused by a conscientious 
belief on the part of our members that 
legislation was not the means to the end. 
That being true, the members of this 
association have a definite obligation to 
themselves, the companies, and the pub- 
lic to pursue a new approach to the 
solution of this problem, which cannot 
be left in abeyance. If legislation is 
not the means, then it is a matter of 
self-regulation to be accomplished by 
the agency force itself or of negotiation 
between company and agent. This prob- 
lem must be conjured with and solved. 


For Fewer Producers 


“To some of the companies and to the 
boards controlling the administrative 
activities of the companies operating in 
this state, we suggest a revival of con- 
sideration and executive application of 
execution in a constructive way to the 
solution of the problems that confront 
all of us. Most companies—both cas- 
ualty and fire—have too many agents and 
a great number of these are of little 
value from the standpoint of dollar 
profit. Again, fewer agents of worth- 
while ability, working under a plan of 
directed energy, would accomplish better 
and more profitable results for their 
companies than the continuation of the 
present system of rampant and promis- 
cuous appointment of indifferent and 
incapable solicitors and producers. We 
here charge the companies with a defin- 
ite obligation to take a practical interest 
in instituting methods of education bet- 
ter to fit their agents for worthwhile 
achievement. 

“We charge the companies now with 
the responsibility of recognizing that 
there are in the agency ranks men of 
vision and intelligence who are willing 
and able to work with the company 
executives in the solution of present-day 
problems, and to commend to our com- 
panies the adoption of a policy which 
will utilize these facilities. The wide- 
awake, energetic, and intelligent agent, 
by the very sweat of his brow and the 
exercise of much leg-power, digging a 
worthwhile insurance business from the 
streets, factories, stores, and homes of 
America, knows the insurance problem 
today. He has good judgment, arising 
out of practical experience, and his 
counsel and advice should be sought by 
company executives, more frequently 
than is the case today. There should 
be a closer and more confiding co-opera- 
tion between company and agent. 

“Upon our association rests a grave 
responsibilitly for more careful study 
and analysis of our present-day prob- 
lem. We are charged with the respon- 
sibility of representing in a recognized 
way the interests of thousands of worth- 
while and responsible producing agents 
of this state. We must efficiently and 
conscientiously fulfill our trust. Upon 
the association devolves the obligation 
of straight and farsighted thinking, the 
exercise of clear and determined judg- 
ment, the execution of decisions on a 
fair and reasonable basis. Our activities 
must be planned to accomplish the most 
good for the greatest number. Im- 
portant issues must not be straddled. 
If our activities, plans, and decisions are 
conceived in honor and founded on 
justice, the association will go far.” 


Conick Requests Unity 
In Meeting Problems 


CHANGES MUST BE EXPECTED 





National Emergency Will Bring New 
Demands from Public; Asks Co- 


operation Within Insurance 





Insurance must look ahead for 
changes, including changes in the de- 
mands of the public for protection large- 
ly brought about by the present na- 
tional emergency, Harold C. Conick, as- 
sistant United States manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, stated when 
speaking Monday before the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents at Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pa. The challenge to those 
in the insurance business, he said, is 


HAROLD C. CONICK 


to be prepared. “And to be prepared we 
must try to interpret the meaning of the 
shadows cast by coming events. We 
must have faith and foresight, and above 
all, the courage to act.” 

In order for insurance to meet the 
problems certain to arise in this chang- 
ing world Mr. Conick asked that there 
be complete cooperation between all 
elements in the business. He said that 
“if we are to bring about satisfactory 
public relations then we must render a 
type of service which will pass the scru- 
tiny of insurance buyers and public offi- 
cials alike and avoid criticism of our 
methods of operation, and this cannot be 
done if the companies pull in one direc- 
tion and their agents in another. This 
type of cooperation means the elimina- 
tion of selfishness, even though it may 
require sacrifice on the part of some. 
It is my belief that the Pennsylvania 
Association has never lacked zeal in sup- 
porting those principles which tend to 
foster the best interests of our business 
and I have every confidence that this 
spirit will continue to prevail.” 

All Must Have Faith 

Using for his subject “Let’s Look 
Ahead” Mr. Conick declared that in 
order to face the future confidently in- 
surance men must have faith, as never 
before, in this country, in democracy, in 
the principles of the insurance business, 
in the companies agents represent and 
the companies must have faith in their 
agents. In the absence of faith there 
would be chaos he said. 

“If we are to live up to the implica- 
tions of our subject today—‘Let’s Look 
Ahead’—we must do more than that,” 
Mr. Conick said. “We must think, we 
must analyze, we must learn and we 
must act, and, above all, in acting we 
must serve. If we fail to serve, regard- 
less of how great our faith and foresight 
may be, we will have failed to live up to 








OFFICERS ARE RE-ELECTED 





W. Ray Thomas Continues as President; 
Directors Named; Local Board 
Awards Announced 

All officers of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation were re-elected at the closing ses- 
sion of the annual convention on Tues- 
day. They are president, W. Ray 
Thomas, Pittsburgh; vice-presidents, |. 
F. Morgan, Lewistown, and William C. 
McCormick, Williamsport; secretary - 
manager, Frank D. Moses, Harrisburg; 
treasurer, C. M. Thumma, Harrisburg; 
national councilor, Kenneth H. Bair, 
Greensburg, and general counsel, Arthur 
S. Arnold, Philadelphia. 

New directors were elected as follows: 
James Tanner, Erie; G. A. McDowell, 
Greensburg; Thomas A. Raugh, Altoona, 
and Joseph Nederlander, South Fork. 
Other directors are James H. Abrams, 
Butler; Daniel F. Ancona, Jr., Reading; 
Walter B. Anderson, Washington; Jo- 
seph W. Barr, Oil City; W. Joseph 
3oland, Scranton; Samuel D. Clyde, 
Chester; Dewey L. Edwards, Wilkes- 
3arre; James W. Henry, Pittsburgh; 
John B. Ladley, Pittsburgh; Quincy A. 
McBride, New Castle; Paul H. Miers, 
Allentown; A. L. Moore, Clearfield; 
John K. Payne, Philadelphia; Charles 
A. Reid, Pittsburgh; John H. Sprecher. 
Lebanon; Herman D. Wolff, Easton. 

The local board award was presented 
to the Mid-West Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of which James H. Abrams of But- 
ler is president. 

It was announced that the Pittsburgh 
association has offered to the state asso- 
ciation an annual award to be given to 
the local board showing the greatest pro- 
portional achievement in membership 
building and maintenance. This is to be 
known as the James W. Henry Memorial 
Award. 

The resolutions and other reports on 
this convention will be found in the casu- 
alty section of this issue. 





the ideal of and justification for our 
business. 

“Actually insurance is a semi-public 
service activity, although conducted by 
private enterprise and, so far as those 
of us here are concerned, is conducted 
upon a profit motive basis. The re- 
sponsibility for keeping it in this channel 
rests squarely upon those in the busi- 
ness. If we render proper service we 
are likely to have little if any cause for 
alarm. On the other hand, if we falter 
and fail, we may expect trouble. The 
public is entitled to be served and, if 
my judgment of the American tempera- 
ment is correct, it will be! 

“And now let us consider what we can 
do to insure that our business keeps 
faith with the public during the trouble- 
some times through which we are pass- 
ing. It seems to me that the primary 
qualification which each of us in the 
insurance business should possess is a 
thorough knowledge of his job. 


Agent Must Know His Job 

“Knowing one’s job as an insurance 
agent is no easy task. It is one, which 
if worked at diligently and conscien- 
tiously, will cause him to ‘burn the mid- 
night oil’ and labor long and hard. This 
is not difficult to understand when it is 
realized that there are approximately 
300 distinct forms of contracts in con- 
nection with property insurance alone, 
and approximately 100 in the casualty 
and surety fields. To acquire a sound 
knowledge of these coverages and their 
application requires considerable effort 
and work, but it is work which consti- 
tutes a foundation for success in the 
years to come. 

“To know his job the insurance agent 
must know the needs of those he serves. 
Without this knowledge he cannot hope 
to render adequate service. In many 
cases the acquisition of such informa- 
tion may require diligent research and 
analysis, but invariably in the long run 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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T. G. Redden Supports 
Planned Organization 


POINTS TO ACHIEVEMENTS 





Says It Is in Interest of Everyone to 
Create Complete, Cooperative 
Bodies to Meet Problems 


The importance and value of planned 
organization among agents was discussed 
by Thomas G. Redden of Greensboro, 
N. C., member of the 
mittee of the National 
Insurance Agents, in a talk before the 
the Pennsylvania 


executive com- 


Association of 


meeting of 


annual 





Manning Studio 


THOMAS GRESHAM REDDEN 


Shawnee-on-Delaware 
briefly 


Association at 
week. He 
the achievements and current 


this also reviewed 
some of 
problems of the National Association and 
with the countersignature 
agreement said: 

“The countersignature agreement was 
executed and signed in November of 
1940. This agreement has been widely 
discussed and many differing opinions 
have been expressed in various parts 
of the United States by both agents 
and companies. JI am quite sure that 
neither the National Association nor the 
sureau of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives regards the countersignature agree- 
ment as a perfect document, as it is 
now written. 

“However, in its present form it does 
offer a solution to some of the problems 
existing in that, first, it states an agreed 
commission for countersignature and a 
minimum and maximum amount per 
policy where policies are merely counter- 
signed, and it provides a uniform plan 
for use in those states that do not have 
laws governing countersignature; second, 
it provides that nowhere in the United 
States shall a policy be countersigned 
by other than a licensed local agent; 
third, it states that the companies as- 
sume the responsibility of policing this 
agreement.” 


respect to 


Strong Associations 


Mr. Redden discussed local boards 
with and without coextensive member- 
ship and pointed out the vastly superior 
effectiveness of the latter, especially with 
regard to controlling new agency ap- 
pointments. “Never yet have I. heard 
of a single case,” he said, “where a local 
board organized with every agent in the 
town a member, coextensive with state 
and national associations, that would for 
any amount of money ever go back to 
the old volunteer plan.” 

A state association which is strong 
enough to have the close cooperation 
of the agents and companies results in 
greater profits to both, Mr. Redden said. 























Agents have become better underwriters 
and agents and companies have learned 
that the insurance business is a joint 
enterprise and that neither party can 


succeed without the other. Continuing 
he said: 

“T know your leaders are intensely in- 
terested in organization, but they can- 
not bring this about without help from 
every single agent in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Whether you are agents or 
brokers, in towns large or small, whether 
you have a small or a large premium 
income, it is to the interest of every 
person engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness to create a complete, cooperative 
organization to meet the problems now 
before us and those to come. 

“You owe it to yourselves, you owe it 
to your fellow members in other states, 
to effect complete organization. Remem- 
ber that unless you give complete and 
loyal support to your association you 
are allowing problems to arise, and with 
no means of solving them properly. 
Problems that arise in your state affect 
other states, just as problems in other 
states affect your state. That is the 
reason the National Association is neces- 
sary. It should bring home to you the 
fact that when you ask the National 
Association what it is doing, you should 
first ask yourself if you are doing what 
you should, for after all, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents is a 
collective body of local boards and state 
associations. The successful ones are 
those that have been broad enough to 
adjust minor differences among them- 
selves, are always ready to confer, have 
an open mind, show willingness to com- 
promise on differences of opinion.” 





SERVICE OFFICE IN ALBANY 





Phoenix of London Group Opens New 
Unit With William Streets in Charge; 
Nesbitt His Assistant 
The Phoenix of London Groud an- 
nounces the opening of an Albany serv- 
ice office on September 15. Located at 
462 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., it will 
provide complete facilities to agents on 
all forms of fire and casualty insurance. 
The new office is supervised by Wil- 
liam Streets, who joined the group in 
1925 as central New York special agent. 
Mr. Streets entered insurance in 1913 
and spent the first three years in a local 
agency. Later he gained several years 
of rating and engineering experience 
with the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization. Mr. Streets has been 
special agent for the National Union as 

well as the Automobile of Hartford. 

Mr. Streets will be assisted by Carl 
G. Nesbitt, a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity. Upon graduation in 1938 Mr. 
Nesbitt went with the Phoenix of Lon- 
don and completed the course of train- 
ing in its own school, as a part of which 
he had five months of field experience in 
Kansas. Mr. Nesbitt is a good tennis 
player, being singles champion of the 
New York Insurance League. 


Schauffler to Address 
New Jersey Field Club 


The New Jersey Field Club will hold 
a dinner meeting next Monday evening, 
September 22, at the Robert Treat Hotel 
in Newark, at which Harry K. Schauf- 
fler, head of the public relations depart- 
ment of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, will talk on the signifi- 
cance of up-to-date building codes. Two 
applications for membership will be 
acted upon at this meeting. They are 
from Donald F. Walker of the Eagle 
Star and Alfred A. Wolff of the New 
Brunswick Fire. Wesley R. Carlson is 
president of the field club. 


FIRE INSTITUTE MEETING 

The Institute of Fire Insurance meet- 
ing was held in Charlotte, N. C., Sep- 
tember 8-10. The chief speakers in- 
cluded J. Maynard Keech, professor in 
the department of economics and busi- 
ness administration of Duke University, 
who analyzed fire insurance rates and 
rate-making procedures. 
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WANTED—ENGINEER—familiar with fire insurance rating 
New England Territory for large Group of American Stock Com. 
panies. Give age, experience, present employment, past employ. 
ment, salary expected. Replies will be treated as confidential, 
Box 1411, The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, New York, 








Hartford College Has 
Five New Courses 


CLASSES STARTED THIS WEEK 





New Subjects Include Insurance Market- 
ing, Accounting, Investments, Accident 


and Health, Life 





live new subjects, including insurance 
marketing, insurance accounting, acci- 
dent and health insurance, insurance in- 
vestments and advanced life insurance, 
are being taught for the first time at 
the Hartford College of Insurance. It 
opened for its third academic year on 
September 15. With the addition of 
these subjects to its curricu'um the Hart- 
ford College now offers complete instruc- 
tion in all phases and lines of insurance. 

Four new instructors have been ap- 
pointed to teach these new subjects and 
include Bernard Flaxman, assistant sec- 
retary, and William S. MacKenzie, sta- 
tistical and actuarial department, Hart- 
ford Fire; Howard M. Bromage, agency 
department, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
and Gordon C. Streeter, actuarial de- 
partment, Aetna Life. L. Ray Ringer, 
supervisor of educational extens on, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, a member of 
the college’s teaching staff since its in- 
ception, will teach the course in mar- 
keting. 


Course in Marketing 


The college has announced that its 
course in marketing will cover such 
points as insurance sales organization, 
the American Agency System, function 
of broker, local agent, regional agent, 
Federal agent, direct reporting agent, 
branch office, state agent and_ special 
agent. The development of territory, se- 
lection and training of agents, sales 
principles, prospecting for new clients, 
and insurance advertising will also be 
covered by Mr. Ringer in the course. 

The new course in insurance account- 
ing will cover such points as the prepa- 
ration and analysis of insurance com- 
pany annual statements, collection of 
premiums, supervision of branch office 
and agency office accounting, valuation 
of various asset, reserve and _ liability 
items, gain and loss exhibit, cost anal- 
ysis, investment accounting, taxation of 
the insurance companies and the regula- 
tory and supervisory control exercised 
by the various states over insurance com- 


panies. Mr. MacKenzie will teach this 
course. 
The accident and health insurance 


course will cover the various forms of 
contract in this field, including Group 
accident and health, policy benefits and 
provisions, rates and rating plans, under- 
writing and claim investigation. Mr. 
Bromage will teach this course. 

The insurance investment course will 
provide a study of the character of 
all investments which are a part of the 
assets of the life, fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, including — stocks, 
bonds, mortgage loans, real estate and 
policy loans. The suitability of various 
kinds of securities for investments under 
statutory restrictions will be discussed. 
Mr. Flaxman will teach this course. 

The course in advanced life insurance 
will be divided into four parts: life in- 
surance mathematics, life insurance un- 
derwriting, life insurance marketing and 
Group life insurance. Mr. Streeter will 
teach the mathematics section which will 
cover the computation of premiums, divi- 
dends and non-forfeiture values. Instruc- 
tors for the other sections of the course 
will be announced later in the year. 


E. WRIGHT SPENCER DIEs 





Manager of Virginia Rating Burea, 

Stricken With Heart Attack; With 

Bureau For Many Years 

Stricken with a heart attack at his 
desk in his office last Saturday, § 
Wright Spencer, manager of the Vir. 
ginia Rating Bureau at Richmond fo; 
many years and widely and favorably 
known among members of the insurance 
fraternity throughout the state, died be. 
fore medical assistance could be sum. 
moned. He had been on his annual 
vacation and had returned only a few | 
days previously. He celebrated his six. © 
ty-third birthday September 7, 4 
_Mr. Spencer was a native of North | 
Carolina, having been born and reared 
near Oxford. After taking a bookkeep- 
ing course at a business college in Rich- | 
mond in 1904 he got a position with the © 
D. N. Walker & Co. agency in that 7 
city, remaining with it for several years, © 
He then became associated with the old 
stamping office in Roanoke, Va., and 
when this office was merged a year or 
two later with the Richmond Inspection 
and Rating Bureau he returned to Rich- 
mond, resuming his connection with the 
Walker agency, but he soon resigned his 
connection to become assistant manager 
of the bureau under the late Archie H, 
Harris, then bureau manager. : 

When Mr. Harris resigned as manager 
a year or so later Mr. Spencer suc- 
ceeded him in that office, continuing as 
manager until his death. The name of 
the bureau was changed to the Virginia 
Rating Bureau fourteen years ago. In 
recent years Mr. Spencer had been re- 
lieved of considerable managerial work 
of the office which was taken over by 
his two assistants, Wyatt C. Wood and 
L. O. Freeman. In 1939 Mr. Spencer 
spent several months in Florida for his 
health. 





South Carolina Premium 


Tax Reaches New High | 


South Carolina’s 3% tax on insurance 7 
premiums reached a new high during the © 
past fiscal year, according to an an- 
nouncement at Columbia by State In-f 
surance Commissioner Sam B. King. | 

He said that collections for the year 
ending June 30 totaled $1,124,547, a) 
compared with $1,003,480 the preceding 
years. “The increase is a reflection 0! 
good business generally,” he declared 
“Also, it shows a growing appreciation | 
of the importance of insurance.” 


SALVAGE CORPS IN STORAGE 


The famous old Louisville, Ky., Salvage 
Corps, recently given up by the insur 
ance companies, a short time ago made) 
its last run when trucks and equipment 
were placed in storage after sale of the 
building at 527 West Market Street to 
Stockhoff Brothers, real estate dealers § 
W. I. Renau, Louisville local agent any 
president of the Salvage Corps, stately 
that after the city refused to accept the ; 
equipment as a gift, claiming it had 1p 
funds to man or operate such a depart 
ment, it was decided to nlace the equip) 
ment in storage until some dispositioly 
could be made of it. There are two) 
trucks and more than a thousand tar 
paulins., 














i 
ad 
MISS CODERE TO WED OCT. 4 fs 
The marriage of Miss Mildred Mabel 
Codere and David Mount Fleming 
South Bend, Ind., will take place October 
14. Miss Codere is the daughter of 
President C. F. Codere of the St. Pat 
Fire & Marine. 
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This Is A Fireman 


What is he doing ? 

He is trying to put out a fire. 
Suppose he doesn't put out the fire ? 
Then the building will be destroyed. 
Are the owners insured ? 


They probably have Fire Insurance but that won't save 
them from losing a lot of money unless they have Business 


Interruption Insurance too. 

But didn’t the man who sold them fire insurance sell them 
Business Interruption Insurance as well? 

Maybe! Let’s find out. 


Did you? 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice-President 
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Speakers Announced 
For Agents’ Meeting 


WILL FEATURE SALES FORUMS 





Pattern for Production to Open Kansas 
City Convention; Liability, Fire, Bonds 
and A. & H. at Forums 





Opening assignment for the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Kansas City, Mo., 
again goes to the Business Development 
Office, which will launch the convention 
at 10 a. m. Monday, October 13, with the 
presentation of its “Pattern for Produc- 
tion—B.D.O. Program for Sales Eff- 
ciency.” The special theme to be devel- 
oped by its cast at Kansas City will be 
“Stop-Watching Your Business.” 

Since the creation, early this year, of 
a special N.A.I.A. advisory council for 
the B.D.O. headed by Past President 
Allan I. Wolff of Chicago, B.D.O. Direc- 
tor Milton Mays has worked in close 
collaboration with the committee in the 
formulation of its part in the Kansas 
City program. Mr. Wolff will act as the 
presiding officer for the “Pattern for 
Production.” 

Speakers Listed 

Fred W. Westervelt, Jr., assistant di- 
rector of the B.D.O., will introduce the 
program with his remarks under the title 
of “You, Inc.”—a summation of the phil- 
osophy behind the B.D.O.’s sales effi- 
ciency formula. He will be followed by 
Frank T. Priest, Wichita agent, whose 
talk is titled “On Trial.” 

Another past-president of the National 
Association whose services have been 
secured for the B.D.O. program at Kan- 
sas City is W. Eugene Harrington of the 
Spratlin, Harrington & Thomas agency 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

Speaking on “Sales Fundamentals” will 
be Frank W. Potter, field supervisor, 
agency department, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety. Anchor man in the presentation 
is Carroll C. Day of C. C. Day & Asso- 
ciates of Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Discussion Forums 

As a major feature the entire second 
convention session on Wednesday after- 
noon, October 15, will be devoted to 
presentation of discussion forums. It has 
been arranged to run three meetings con- 
currently over this period, one devoted 
to comprehensive liability insurance, a 
second to be built around a post-mortem 
of a mercantile fire loss, and the third 
meeting to consist of two distinct discus- 
sions—one on commercial blanket bonds 
and the other on accident and health 
insurance. 

Leading the discussion of comprehen- 
sive liability insurance is Harold N. 
Mann of J. C. Guyles & Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., a former president of the Wash- 
ington Association of Insurance Agents. 
3ringing his technical knowledge to bear 
on the problem is E. W. Sawyer, attor- 
ney for the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters. Sales pos- 
sibilities of the line will be expounded 
by John H. Eglof, supervisor of agency 
field service for the Travelers. Mr. Eglof 
is the head of the Travelers school. 
Completing the squad of comprehensive 
liability leaders is Frank McGee of 
Thomas McGee & Sons, one of the big- 
gest agencies in the convention city. 

Kietzman on Fire Losses 
Leo E. Kietzman, secretary of the 


American of Newark, will lead the dis- 


cussion on mercantile fire losses. Also 
participating will be General Manager 
George W. Lilly of the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau. 

In the choice of a chairman for its 
forum on blanket fidelity bonds, the 
National Association turned to its own 
W. Herbert Stewart of Chicago, chair- 
man of its special surety committee. 
Teamed with Mr. Stewart in the presen- 
tation of this subject will be Edgar F. 
Foster, assistant manager of the fidelity 
department of the Fidelity & Deposit 
of Baltimore; Edwin S. Nellis of Topeka, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Kansas Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Boyle E. Rodes of W. H. 
Markham & Co., St. Louis. 

W. F. White, superintendent of the 
accident and health department of the 
Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnity com- 
panies, will lead the accident and health 
forum. Associated with him will be 
George W. Carter of Detroit, national 
councillor from Michigan and one of the 
country’s outstanding agents, and Hunter 
Brown of Pensacola, president of the 
Florida Association of Insurance Agents. 


National Union N. Y. Office 
Marks Tenth Anniversary 


The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh established its New York metro- 
politan office on September 15, 1931, on 
the thirteenth floor of 60 John Street. 
Shortly after, more advantageous ground 
floor space was secured in 85 Maiden 
Lane. In January, 1940, it was again 
necessary to secure larger quarters and 
the office was moved to 88 William 
Street, corner of Maiden Lane, where 
ground floor and second floor space is 
occupied by the metropolitan fire and 
inland marine departments of the com- 
pany. 

The occasion of this tenth anniversary 
was celebrated on Monday evening by 
the entire metropolitan office force with 
a dinner at Massoletti’s Restaurant. Met- 
ropolitan Manager W. A. Rattelman pre- 
sided. 


Schmelz Heads County Board 


Conrad C. Schmelz, well known local 
agent of Somerville, N. J., and formerly 
an executive officer of the Stuyvesant 
Insurance Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Somerset County Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. T. Sanford 
Van Syckel of Bound Brook is vice- 
president and Grant Chapman of Glad- 
stone secretary-treasurer. 








Hawes Compiles Board 
Questionnaire Results 


TWENTY-TWO BOARDS RESPOND 





Rochester, N. Y., Board Collates Reports 
On In-and-Out Rules; Coex- 
tension; Education 





Louis Hawes, secretary, Underwriters 
Board of Rochester, N. Y., has assem- 
bled the results of a survey conducted 
by the board among a group of promi- 
nent local boards throughout the coun- 
try. The survey was conducted in the 
Fall and Winter of 1940-41 through a 
questionnaire on the organization and 
activities of the boards in many de- 


partments. The compiled answers em- 
brace twenty-two boards, including 
Rochester. 


The object of the survey, as told by 
Mr. Hawes, was to be of assistance to 
local organizations, “because it is large- 
ly through exchange of ideas and in- 
formation that individual boards are 
enabled to build up and maintain strong 
local units as the first line of defense 
in the preservation of the American 
Agency System.” Copies of the com- 
pilation have been set to all boards 
participating in the survey. 

Embrace All Lines 

In answer to the first question, “Does 
your association embrace fire insurance 
only or all lines except life?” twelve 
boards reported that they embrace all 
lines, New Orleans, excepting marine 
and accident and health, and ten cover 
fire insurance only. 

With the exception of Dallas, Detroit, 
Houston and Milwaukee, all of the 
boards require coextensive membership 
in state and national associations. 

On the question of control of fire 
insurance commissions as between com- 
panies and agents and between agents 
and solicitors, Birmingham, Ala.,_re- 
ports control between agents and so- 
licitors only; Buffalo, both; Detroit, 
companies and agents; New Orleans, 
agents and solicitors; St. Louis, mem- 
bers and brokers only. The rest of the 
boards report no control. 

Boards Are Divided 

The boards are divided on the ques- 
tion of admitting solicitors and brokers 
to membership, some of them report- 
ing there are no local brokers, and 
some admitting solicitors as associate 
members. 

Buffalo, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, St. Louis and St. Paul 
control company appointments of agents; 
the other cities exercise no control. 
Eighteen of the boards are composed 
entirely of strictly stock company rep- 
resentatives, using standard fire rates. 
Of these, Oakland, Cal., answers no as 
to standard rates. Atlanta has no such 
membership rule on account of a Su- 
preme Court decision, Kansas City has 
none on account of the Missouri rating 
law, and Seattle and Syracuse have no 
such requirement. 

The following boards have in-and-out 
rules, under which no board member 
shall represent a company that is 
planted in the territory outside of the 
board: Birmingham, Buffalo, Dallas, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
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Louisville, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, San Antonio 
St. Louis and St. Paul. Boards having 
no in-and-out rules are Atlanta, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Oakland, Portland, Roches. 
ter, Seattle, Syracuse. 
Milwaukee, New Orleans Lead 
On percentage of agents and volume 
of business represented by the boards 
in their communities, Milwaukee and 
New Orleans report 100% on both 
counts. Dues schedules and _ initiation 
fees vary widely. Kansas City with 
$1,000 has the largest initiation fee, 
while Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul each has a fee of $500, 
Most of the boards handle some or 
all of the municipal and school insur- 
ance in their communities, and there is 
evident an upswing in the number oi 
state and Federal Housing Authority 
projects now being insured _ through 
local boards. 
Boards which carry on consistent at: 
vertising programs are Houston, Louwis- 
ville, Milwaukee, Rochester, San Ar 
tonio and Syracuse. Sporadic advertis-) 
ing is carried on in Atlanta, Indianapo-) 
lis and Seattle. { 
Conduct Educational Programs 
The following local organizations art) 
conducting educational programs: 
Atlanta, sponsored by girls’ organiza) 
tion; Buffalo, in experimental stages 
Dallas, completed three-year fire anip 
casualty courses of the Insurance In) 
stitute of America, and now has twelit}_ 
weeks short course; Detroit, in cooper) 
ation with Muskegon Board of Fit) 
Underwriters and Michigan Association) 
of Insurance Agents; Indianapolis, 
conjunction with Indiana association; 
Los Angeles, monthly educational meet 
ings; Louisville, insurance school. d 
Also, Milwaukee, fire and casualt 
course sponsored by the University 
Wisconsin; Minneapolis, through Us: 
versity of Minneapolis General Exter) 
sion Division; New Orleans, insurantt 
course for past ten years discontinutl 
this year; Oakland, insurance classes; 
Rochester, insurance school each Spring 
and Fall and Friday noon round tables; 
Seattle, Insurance Institute classes; Si 
Louis, conducted by Insurance Institut 
of Missouri. ; 
























Baldwin President of 
Springfield Local Board P 


Robert A. Baldwin, Jr., was electe!| 
president of the Springfield (Mass) 
Board of Trade and Casualty Under 
writers at the annual meeting in Hott 
Sheraton last week. Other  officet 
named were: vice-president, Alvin 
Fuller; treasurer, Donald G. Webstef; 
secretary, Harold R. Oppenheimer; at! 
executive committee, Francis I. Job 
son, Thomas C. Cassidy and Chester B 
Bulkley. 
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To help them in their production of Inland Marine 
lines, Royal-Liverpool agents have at their dis- 






posal a variety of mailing folders. The one shown 





above (personalized by filling in prospect’s name) 






has proved an effective business builder. 






For a specimen of this folder, sales pointers re- 





INCREASED 


garding its use, and information regarding other 

Inland Marine production aids, please address our 
I 

Publicity Department. 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY *_ BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢* CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * THE LIVERPOOL 


& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. *® THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY * FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY * ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. : THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY bd STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Library of Insurance Information 


Held Valuable to Every Producer 


B. D. Cole, Sr., Prominent Florida Agent, Tells Short Course 


School How Systematized Gathering of Statistical and Edu- 
cational Material Can Be of Great Use 


Development and use of a library of 
insurance information is an important 
factor in every local agency in the opin- 
ion of B. D. Cole, Sr., president of B. 
D. Cole, Inc., and prominent local agent 
of West Palm Beach, Fla. Speaking 
last week at the Florida short course 
school at Daytona Beach he said that 
such a library means, in reality, a cen- 
tralized location in an agency office for 
keeping all published material of value 
to the agency whether it be educational, 
statistical or otherwise. Mr. Cole spoke 
from experience, for he has developed a 
successful agency from “scratch” and 
knows the value of an informal library 
of information. 

Citing specific classifications in the 
library he mentioned first, educational, 
embracing bound volumes and pamphlets 
and clippings from insurance magazines 
and other publications and lectures and 
addresses having a general educational 
value. Space should be allocated for each 
classification in whatever filing system 
used. One member of the agency should 
be given the responsibility of serving as 
librarian. Such duty could be performed 
by a stenographer. After the library has 
been well organized it would not require 
much time of any one person to keep it 
in order. 


General Index 


“T would suggest,’ Mr. Cole continued, 
“that a practical size loose-leaf binder 
with index be provided in which to place 
clippings from publications. It is well 
to pass around to various members of 
the agency all insurance publications re- 
ceived. As such periodicals are read 
articles of particular interest should be 
designated by pencil according to their 
respective classifications, and then passed 
on to the librarian. Delegate to the li- 
brarian the responsibility of clipping 
such articles and pasting them on a 
blank sheet corresponding in size to the 
size of the binder. It would. seem that 
there is no good reason to preserve such 
insurance periodicals if the suggested 
process is followed; especially consider- 
ing that they soon accumulate and de- 
tract from the orderly appearance of 
the office. 

“The importance of a general index 
is obvious and it should be arranged and 
divided according to classification. I 
would suggest for such purpose a card 
file which readily lends itself to revision. 
You may record on such cards a clear 
designation of the individual articles or 
title of the publication.” 


Coverages 


Turning next to coverages Mr. Cole 
recommended various publications of in- 
surance newspaper companies, including 
books and weekly and monthly journals. 

“To preserve such specific information 
and have it in form for ready refer- 
ence has a value far beyond the cost and 
detail involved,” he said. “Take for ex- 
ample the comprehensive liability policy; 
a form of policy that is in its infancy 
but alive with possibilities. It is dis- 
tinctly a form of policy that must be 
understood before it can be sold. There 
is a fertile field for this form of con- 
tract with selected prospects. 

“However, there is danger involved in 
the comprehensive liability policy for the 
agent who is not alert to its possibili- 
ties, especially considering that it takes 
the place of a number of policies. This 
means the loss of liability classes, em- 
braced in the one policy, to the agent 
who was not on the job first. This one 
form of policy has been singled out to 
illustrate the necessity of keeping in- 


B; D, ‘COLE,SR. 


formed of the refinements and additions 
which are constantly taking place. 
Engineering and Surveys 


“Insurance engineering is recognized 
now as never before as an important 
factor in the production of business. It 
also has a value as a means of safe- 
guarding business already on the books. 
It must necessarily be accepted as a per- 
manent feature of the business. 

“The insurance agency business is 
slowly but surely taking a more com- 
manding position in directly rendering 
service to the insuring public. Service 
that calls for skill and technical knowl- 
edge. Insurance surveys and engineer- 
ing go hand in hand. The agent who is 
not prepared to render such service 
through some source, occupies the same 
relative position as an ordinary book- 
keeper in comparison with the C.P.A. 

“Seek, accumulate and preserve infor- 
mation for reference on insurance engi- 
neering and surveys, and, above all, ab- 
sorb and apply it. It represents pay 
dirt to the agent who digs deep enough. 


Production and Salesmanship 


“Certainly an insurance agency library 
would not be complete without well se- 
lected publications and information on 
the subject of merchandising the product 
for sale. The crude and - indifferent 
methods, notably characteristic of the 
business in the past, are undergoing 
needed radical changes. New trails are 
being blazed. It is up to the agent to 
become educated as to what is taking 
place. Regardless of the size of the 
agency, periodical sales campaigns, 
thoughtfully conceived and applied to 
specific classes, pay. 

“Advertising represents a science and 
if employed intelligently can be made 
an important instrument in displaying 
what the agent has for sale. Expendi- 
tures for advertising represent an in- 
vestment. Results will depend upon 
knowing how to realize the most from 
such investment. It is obvious that hit 
or miss methods will not produce favor- 
able results. There are many publica- 
tions in various forms on this subject. 
They should be selected for the library 
with care and discrimination. 

Statistical Information 


“The agent will find it helpful to ob- 
serve striking advertisements in news- 
papers and other publications and to 
have them clipped for filing in the li- 
brary. Such .clippings will be found to 





offer potent suggestions when preparing 
advertising copy. 

“I wonder how much time is lost by 
the average agent in looking for statis- 
tical information and important records. 
It is not unusual to lose opportunities, 
or to be deprived of helpful suggestions, 
or to be obliged to pass important mat- 
ters by because such records cannot be 
found. A library is a logical solution for 
these difficulties. Publications showing 
the various activities and means of serv- 
ice of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; reports published by our 
State Insurance Department; published 
charts showing companies’ financial 
statements and experiences; record of 
agents in published form in the South- 
ern states, and information of a gen- 
eral statistical nature should be complete 
and made available for ready reference 
in the library under the above suggested 
classification.” 





MICHIGAN COMMITTEE MEETS 





Considers Changes in Agency Regula- 
tions; Appointed by Department to 
Improve Practices 

A special committee recently desig- 
nated by Michigan Commissioner Eu- 
gene P. Berry to consider changes in 
agency regulations designed to improve 
practices and procedures in such a way 
as to benefit all classes of the insur- 
ance business has just held its first 
discussional meeting with department 
officials to start working out a_ basic 
program. All interests in the business 
are represented on the committee, in- 
cluding organized agents, stock and mu- 
tual fire and casualty carriers, automo- 
bile specialty carriers, reciprocals, farm 
mutuals, and life carriers. 

Among topics given consideration were 
development of general agency proced- 
ure, including mechanics of licensing; re- 
consideration of old rules and develop- 
ments of new ones of a more satisfac- 
tory and workable character; framing of 
a proper definition of brokerage busi- 
ness; the need for securing a sworn 
statement of ownership from partner- 
ship and incorporated agencies; ques- 
tions as to whether solicitors should 
also be granted agents’ licenses, and 
whether solicitors should be allowed to 
represent more than one agency; revi- 
sion of the application form to strengthen 
qualification provisions for agency ap- 
plicants. 


Laboratories Complete 


Fire Prevention Films 


Underwriters Laboratories at Chicago 
has just completed filming two motion 
picture trailers to be released nation- 
wide during Fire Prevention Week in 
October. They are to be furnished to 
insurance groups, chambers of commerce 
and other civic organizations for show- 
ings in public motion picture theatres. 

The trailers are different in their 
text. One is directed against careless- 
ness as the chief cause of fire waste, 
and the other is directed to reduce fires 
in the homes. They employ all the 
tricks known to the motion picture in- 
dustry for making interesting films, such 
as music, animation, fanfare, pictures, 
etc. They are being offered for $5.50 
and $4.50. The films may be secured 
on application to Ben P. Caldwell, as- 
sistant secretary of the Laboratories at 
Chicago. 





Virginia Agents Plan for 
Regional Meeting Series 


In furtherance of its educational pro- 
gram, the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents is planning a series of 
regional meeting, Samuel Bigelow, man- 
ager, announces. The first will be held 
in the southwestern section of the state 
the last of October. 

Two in the central and western parts 
of the state will follow in November. 
It is planned to hold one in Richmond 
some time in January. Mr. Bigelow ex- 
pects to attend the annual convention 
of the National Association to be held 
in Kansas City in October. 


Boston Library Names 
Lecturers for Seasgoy 


ALL CLASSES ARE ARRANGE) 





Handy Announces the Program; 
Erskine, Hinkley, Richards, 
Linscott in Charge 


Elwell 
Megargel, 





Secretary D. N. Handy of the Ingy,. 
ance Library Association of Boston, ap. 
nounces the program for the Fall’ and 
Winter courses to be conducted by the 
library in fire, casualty, inland marine jp. 
surance and suretyship. 

The course in fire insurance will begin 
Friday, October 17, at 6:10 o’clock p, m 
The first period throughout the twenty 
weeks will be devoted to the standard 
fire policy, fire policy clauses and forms 
and fire loss adjustments. The lecturer 
will be Clinton W. Elwell, manager, Bos. 
ton branch, Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau. In the second period, lectures 
and lecturers will be as follows: 


October 17, 24 and 31.—Riot and ciyil 
commotion insurance, riot attending 
strike, aircraft damage, sprinkler leak. 
age, tornado and windstorm, explosion, 
Kenneth W. Erskine, Boston manager, 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Co., lecturer. 


Hinkley to Lecture 


November 7 and 14.—Rents, rental val- 
ue, leasehold, profits and commissions. 
Raloh G. Hinkley, manager, New Eng. 
land department, American Insurance Co, 
of New Jersey. 

November 21 and 28.—The extended 
coverage endorsement. Mr. Erskine. 

December 5, 12 and 19.—Sprinkler leak- 
age, aircraft damage, demolition insur- 
ance, earthquake and war risk insurance, 
Mr. Hinkley. 

January 9, 16, 23, 1942.—Use and occu- 
pancy insurance. Mr. Erskine. 

Inland marine insurance will begin on 
January 30 and will continue weekly in 
the second period until March 6 when 
it will be given in both periods continu- 
ing until April 17. 


Richards in Charge 


The lectures will cover in the main 
the subjects recommended by the Insur- 
ance Institute of America. George L. 
Richards, manager ocean and inland ma- 
rine department, Boston branch office, 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies, will 
conduct the inland marine lectures as- 
sisted by the following: S. Bruce E¢- 
wards, assistant manager, ocean and in- | 
land marine department, Boston branch 7 
office, Aetna Life & Affiliated Compa | 
nies, personal property floaters; Harold | 
Bartlett, assistant secretary, Boston In- 
surance Co., bridges, and Lawrence 
Moore, manager marine department, 
Obrion, Russell & Co.; subject, jewelry 
block. i 


Suretyship Lectures 


Suretyship lectures beginning Friday, | 
October 14, in the second period, wil 
cover the subjects recommended by the 
Institute in the new second-year courst 
in suretyship. The course will continue 
weekly except for the regular Armistice 
Day and Christmas and New Year's Day 
intermissions until about the middle of 
March. The course will be in charge 0! 
Charles E. Megargel, manager, Fidelity 7 
& Deposit Co. : 

Lectures on casualty insurance cover 
ing the subjects of Casualty II in the F 
revised course of the Institute will be § 
given on Tuesday evenings at 6:10 p. ™ 
These will be in general charge of P. 
W. Linscott, formerly superintendent 0! 
the loss department, Employer’s Liability F 
Assurance Co. s 
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HEADS OKLAHOMA CITY AGENTS 4 
H. L. Farish, H. L. Farish & Co., has 


been elected president of the Oklahoma 
City Insurors Exchange for the ensuint § 
year, with Jack Rone, Moran & Ront 
Insurance Agency Co., vice-president, 
and Leland Booth reelected secretaty 
treasurer. The new executive commit: 
tee is composed of the officers and Fred 
F. Fox, James Battle, W. S. Thorntot 
and Leslie R. Ash. 
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Don’t say “UNPREPARED"! For there 
is no hazard so great to the American 


people as the specter of being unprepared 





to meet any threat to its freedom. The 
government's swift swing into action to 
unify our defense energies is a form of in- 
surance for 130 million individuals, guaran- 
teeing their will to live by choice. 

When you buy a U. S. Defense Bond, 
you volunteer a premium for the most 
urgent insurance policy in America. As an 
insured you are also an investor, and as an 
investor you are also insured. 

For nearly ninety years, THE HOME 


has kept a trained eye on hazard, because 
it has had to assume risks and pay losses. 
It is therefore in a position to recommend 
U. S. DEFENSE BONDS as the best insur- 
ance to dispel an ominous national hazard 
_.. the cloud of unpreparedness. 


* THE HOME « 


NEW YORK 


(| The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America s 
leading insurance protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE INSURANCE 
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Snapped by Oliver J. Jones 


Top row, left to right: John Logie, P. M. Pigot, David K. Tuttle, W. Ravold, Victor Gauthier, Joe Sollazzo, Rod C. O’Connor, Thomas Coyle, W. Rupprecht, 
(center panel) Alex Goldberger, Peter A. Locke, Charles Eisemann, S. P. Eisemann, Peter Campbell, Ralph Inglis, Frank M. Clason, Leo J. Carey, G. B. Slattengren. 

Second row, left to right: M. Altschul, E. C. MacCormack, Frank Meyer, J. E. Fries, Frank Rogers, James Harvey, J. B. Swift, M. Gillespie, Frank Vaughn, 
Al Maus, Herbert Sommer, S. P. Eisemann, Joseph Dahl. 

Third row, left to right: Peter A. Locke, J. E. Schneider, S. Blank, Alex Goldberger, Henry J. Neil, H. C. Blaetz, Fred Schmidt, Jim Lee, Dan McLaughlin, 
Charles Clark, M. Brenner, Dave Martin, Russell Halleck, H. Lester Heistad, Paul Ohnewald, Arthur Clausen, James Harrison, Jay Denlinger. 


By Oliver J. Jones 


The members of the Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers Association were again 
favored with a glorious day for an en- 
joyable occasion. The occasion was the 
annual golf tournament of the associa- 
tion, held last week at the Garden City 
Country Club, Garden City, Long Island. 
From early morning until sundown ap- 
proximately eighty participants, includ- 
ing golfers and duffers, vied for honors 
in the various classifications and the 
possession of one of the many prizes 
that had been donated by friends of 
the organization. 

Frank M. Clason, chairman of the 
committee, was congratulated for the 
commendable manner in which he con- 


ducted the day’s activities. Mr. Clason, 
who is a member of the Garden City 
Country Club, made available to the 
members of the Brooklyn Brokers As- 
sociation the privileges of the club and 
good-fellowship was the order of the 
day. Assisting Mr. Clason on the com- 
mittee were Ed MacCormack, Fred 
Schmidt and John B. Swift. 

A new system of prize distribution 
was instituted this year, which seemed 
to meet with the approval of everyone. 
The players were divided into four 
groups: A, B, C and D. The letters 
were drawn from a hat and the order 
in which they were drawn designated 
the position of their choice. 

After dinner at the club the follow- 
ing were awarded first prize in the 
four classes of competition: Fred 
Schmidt of the Brooklyn office of Min- 
ner & Barnett (class D), Ed Snell of 


the Loyalty’s Brooklyn office (class B); 
Edward Quigley of Smith & Quigley 
(class A); Thomas Coyle (class C). 

Other winners in their order were 
Victor A. Gauthier, John Swift, Frank 
Clason, Dave Tuttle, S. P. Eisemann, 
Gus Drews, Jim Lee, Alex Goldberger, 
Herbert Sommer, H. Lester Heistad, 
Arthur Clausen, Jack Schneider, N. W. 
Rosato, Charles Clark, Murray Kemp- 
ner, D. M. McLaughlin, L. H. Harris, 
Dave Martin, J. Denlinger, A. G. Diet- 
rich, P. C. Lynch, Frank Rogers, E. O. 
Sjoholm, A. Connelly, T. J. Goetz, Wal- 
ter Ravold, Edward Fitzgerald, Everett 
McCooey, R. W. Halleck. 

The kicker prizes were taken by W. 
Brown, M. Altschul and E. Fries. 
Consolation prizes were given to W. F. 
Ittner and George Scarano. 

Prizes were donated by the following: 
Brooklyn branch, Globe Indemnity; 


Brooklyn branch, Hartford Fire; Brook- | 


ly branch, Hartford A. & I.; Mount 
& Rilling; Brooklyn branch, General 
Accident; Valentine, Ittner, Poggenburg, 
Inc.; Associated Indemnity; Consolidat- 
ed Taxpayers; Brooklyn office, Fidelity 
& Deposit McGeorge agency of the 
Prudential; Stuyvesant Ins. Co.; Indem- 
nity Ins. Co. of North America; Brook- 
lyn branch, Home; Brooklyn branch, 
Franklin Fire; Brooklyn branch, Crum 
& Forster; Chubb & Son; Brooklyn 





branch, Minner & Barnett; Rourke & | 
Rourke; Maus & Co.; Fidelity & Guar- | 


anty Fire; David K. Tuttle Morris Plan 
Industrial Bank; DeMott-Schweitzer; 


— 


Brooklyn branch, U. S. F. & G.; Austin | 


agency, Aetna; Brooklyn branch, Con- © 


tinental; Pacific Fire; Brooklyn branch, | 


New York Underwriters; Alex 
berger; Stanley J. Corsa; Mark’s Tennis 
& Golf Club. 





Canadian Superintendents’ Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


war conditions upon insurance and the 
financial condition of the insurance com- 
panies, both in the light of the experi- 
ence in the last war and the present ex- 
perience to date, gives no cause for con- 
cern. The ordinary business of such com- 


panies, he stated, has continued on the 
whole without serious interruption and 
with little, if any, reduction in volume. 


In the other than life insurance business, 
the tendency is, as in the last war, for 
an increase in volume and in premium. On 
the whole, he added, the insurance busi- 
ness in Canada reflects a healthy situa- 
tion. 

Mr. McNairn charged in his address 
that the agency system in Canada both 
in respect of life and other than life 
business is overcrowded. The situation in 
this regard, he said, has been caused large- 
ly by competition and the “desire for rep- 
resentation without too much regard for 
the quality of representation.” 


With regard to the other than life 
agency situation, considerable progress has 
been made in the preparation of a draft 
set of principles to govern the selection 
and recommendation of agents for licens- 
ing purposes. The All Canada Insurance 
Federation, he said, has approved this step 
“and it is hoped company representatives 
and agents will give it full support.” 


Written Application for Fire Policies 


One of the decisions that is definitely 
expected to result from the meeting hinges 
around a fire insurance problem that has 
caused much concern for years, 


The conference before the current week 
is out may decide whether written appli- 
cation for all contracts of fire insurance 
should be required by the companies. It 
is stated by A. FE. Fisher, Superintendent 
for Saskatchewan and chairman of the fire 
insurance legislative committee of the as- 


sociation, that the requirement of such 
a provision would automatically simplify 
or eliminate a number of problems which 
have arisen in years past. 

It will be recommended, therefore, to 
the conference this week that a section be 
added to the substantive law on the fol- 
lowing lines: No insurer shall make any 
contract for a period exceeding fourteen 
days without a written application there- 
for, signed by the applicant, his agent, 
duly authorized in writing. 


Excess Insurance 


The conference may also decide this 
week whether excess insurance is to be 
permitted and, if so, on what basis. It is 
believed that if excess insurance is to be 
permitted, the onus will be on the excess 
insurer to notify all primary insurers of 
the excess on the penalty of having the 
excess insurance treated as concurrent. If 
it is decided that excess insurance is not 
to be permitted in connection with fire 
insurance, then it will be made clear that 
the words “other insurance” apply to all 


* insurance whether concurrent or excess in- 


surance. With regard to the excess insur- 
ance question, a draft will be authorized 


for preparation by a committee during the | 


coming year for the 1942 conference. — 
Uniform Conditions in Floater Policies 


If unanimity of opinion on the part ol | 


insurance companies cannot be secured 
relative to the adoption of uniform cover- 
age conditions covering all types of prop 
erty insurance, removing any doubt as {0 
what extent one is insured, and that the 
insured has reasonable protection in prop- 
erty floater policies, “then it may be neces- 
sary for the provinces to take legislative 
action to achieve this end.” So stated 4 
report presented this week by the stand- 
ing committee on definition and interpre: 
tation of underwriting powers of fire, 
marine and casualty insurers. Hartley Dd. 
McNairn, Ontario Superintendent, is chait- 
man of that committee. The committees 
report, in part, as presented to the com 
ference reads: 

“In the report of your committee ‘0 
the 1940 executive session it was Sug 
gested that further attention should net 
be given to the preparation of a set 0 
uniform statutory conditions covering all 
tvpes of property insurance until suc 
time as the principle was endorsed oF 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Create Smith Fund 

For Needy Students 
\NOUNCED AT DINNER HERE 
t of Home Honored at Birthday 


r; Fund Comes as Complete 
Surprise to Him 


Presiden 
Dinne 





Creation of a Harold V. Smith Edu- 
cational Fund for aiding needy students 
» complete their college courses was 
‘anounced Wednesday night at a dinner 
honoring Mr. Smith, who is president 
af the Home of New York, on his fifty- 
cond birthday. About 100 friends of 
\r, Smith, including Government offi- 
tials, bankers, educators, insurance ex- 
eutives and others attended the dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

When Dr. John Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, read 
a resolution creating the fund the news 
came as a complete surprise to Mr. 
Smith. The fund will be self-perpetuat- 
ing in that loans will be made from it to 


annou 


| worthy students at a given rate of in- 


terest, and the loans will be repayable 
in instalments. It will constitute, there- 
fore, 2 permanent memorial to Mr. Smith. 
Other surprise features of the dinner 
were boiled down speeches by a score 
or more of the diners, read, not by those 


> who were introduced by George E. Allen, 

the toastmaster, 
| by Ben Grauer, N.B.C. announcer, who 
F read each “speech” in accordance with 
| the regulation of a mythical speech con- 


as the speakers, but 


trol law which reduced about two hours 
of ordinary speech-making to a few min- 
utes. As administered, each tribute to 
Mr. Smith consisted of from twelve to 


| twenty words or so. 


Col. Perrin C. Cothran Weds 


Miss Ruth Galbraith and Colonel Per- 
rin C. Cothran, vice-president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford group, were mar- 
tied yesterday, September 18, at the 


j home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Austin, 4 





e those contained in 


floater or 


» Tea 


East 72nd Street, New York City. Mr. 
Austin is general manager of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association. Dr. 
Philip C. Jones of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church performed the 
ceremony. Among the guests were Pres- 
ident George C. Long, Jr., of the Phoe- 
nx and Mrs. Long. Col. Cothran is now 
also president of the Stock Company 
Association and some years ago repre- 
sented the A.F.I.A. in Brazil and Argen- 
tina, 


Fred Ackermann in North 


Frederick Ackermann, former New 
Jersey general agent of the National 
Union Fire, who now resides at Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. arrived in Newark 
Wednesday and will remain here about 
two weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Ackermann 
are now building a new home at Day- 
tona Beach. ? 


Canadian Supt’s 
(Continued from Page 46) 


adopted by the association. No further 
steps have, therefore, been taken in this 
respect. It has, however, come to the 
attention of the committee that there is a 
definite conflict in the provisions respect- 
ing other insurance contained in policies 
siving so-called specific insurance and 
floater policies cover- 
ing the Same property. 

ne eftect of such conflict may in 


> “ome instances leave the assured without 


wheres OF with only partial coverage 
_ @ claim arises, or may give rise to 
thea as to which policy should pay, 
be trang unnecessary litigation. It should 

Possible to word the provisions in the 
ih specific policy to remove any 

. uncertainty and give the insured 
sonable protection; with this in view 


5 th Fs : . 
| © Committee suggests for consideration 


the f ne i ion i 
pr tollowing clause for inclusion in floater 
= as a policy provision: 

Mher Insurance—This company shall 


not be liable for loss or damage occurring: 
—while the insured shall have any other 
contract of insurance covering any or all 
of the perils insured by this policy, whether 
valid or not, on property covered in whole 
or in part by this policy, excepting that 
where specific policies are in force cover- 
ing the same or more perils as covered 
hereby, then this policy shall not apply 
to property so specifically insured until 
exhaustion of such specific insurance and 
then only for the excess of loss over such 
specific insurance.’ 

“If unanimity of opinion and adoption 
of this or a similar provision cannot be 


Underwriters Golf Ass’n 


Tournament September 24 

The Underwriters Golf 
will hold its 1941 Fall tournament at the 
Winged Foot Golf Club at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., next Wednesday, September 24, 
according to an announcement by Sec- 
retary John R. Dumont. Luncheon will 


Association 





secured, it may be necessary for the prov- 
inces to take legislative action to achieve 
this end.” 


Page 47 
be served at noon and dinner at 6:30 
p. m. with the tournament starting at 
1 p. m. 


There are eight events on the schedule 
including the following: Eighteen hole 
medal play for handicap, gross score, 
kicker’s handicap, handicap for guests 
and best ball foursome; also best net 
individual score to win leg on champion- 
ship cup; president’s prize, low net on 
first nine holes, and secretary’s prize, 
low net on second nine. Guests may 
be invited, provided they are eligible for 
membership, upon payment of $10 guest 
tee. 
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GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. + Incorporated 1872 


| GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Incorporated 1926 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. «+ Incorporated 1897 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. - 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. + Incorporated 1866 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS: «+ Incorporated 1910 


THE NORTH CAROLINA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH, N. C. + Incorporated 1868 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. - 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, O. - Incorporated 1914 


Incorporated 1928 


Incorporated 1832 











DANIEL R. ACKERMAN. . New York City 


Vice-President and Secretary, Great American 
Insurance Company 


EARL D. BABST......... New York City 


Company 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City 


President, Chase National Bank of New York 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE... .New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


JOHN M. DAVIS........ 


Chairman of the Board 
& Western Railroad Co 


New York City 





Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining | 


Delaware, Lackawanna | 


WILLIAM H. KOOP 


President, Great American Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies 


DIRECTORS GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
| JESSE S. PHILLIPS 


| LOUIS W. DOMMERICH. New York City 


L. F. Dommerich & Co.. Commission Merchants 


ROBERT S. GLASS New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
Company 


EUSTIS L. HOPKINS 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON... . New York City 


Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


New York City 


New York City 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 
| ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
Company 


HOWARD C. SMITH.... 


MAURICE J. SULLIVAN. New York City 


ROY 8. WHITE 


GARRARD B. WINSTON New York City 


New York City 


.._New York City 


Vice-President. Great American Insurance Com- 
pany. Formerly Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York 


New York City 


Estate Trustee 
President, American Can Company 
New York City 


President, Western Union Telegrapi Company 


Shearman & Sterling. Attorneys 
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Hubbard Urges Vision 
In Meeting Problems 


ADDRESSES VERMONT AGENTS 





Believes More Scientific Rating Systems 
May Follow Fundamental Approaches 
to Changing Trends 





In insurance, as in industry and other 
business activities, there must be a for- 
ward-looking constructive program be- 
ing shaped all the time, Clarence T. 
Hubbard, secretary of the Automobile 
of Hartford, said when speaking Tues- 





CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


day before the meeting of the Vermont 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Woodstock, Vt. 

“Some of the trends we see ahcad 
in the insurance industry,” he said, “are, 
no doubt, continued receding rates, be- 
cause we have a public price conscious 
through chain merchandising and cut- 
rate activity, plus increased competition 
for the dollar. From an insurance point 
of view I would add to this political 
pressure, and the natural influence of 
an unusually long cycle of low loss rat os 
in the fire insurance business. 

“Obviously we can see rising expenses, 
the result of bureaucratic trends and 
constantly mounting taxes. No doubt an 
increase in loss ratio will develop, espe- 
cially when deflation becomes inescap- 
able. Narrowing margins of profit for 
both companies and agents due to rising 
expenses and possibly increased loss ra- 
tios, can only be offset by further ef- 
ficiency, perhaps some _ consolidations, 
better merchandising. When necessity 
forces concentration on a problem, re- 
sults usually follow. There will be a 
continued evolution in the establishment 
of perhaps fewer but better informed 
agents and brokers. The struggle for 
the middleman to prosper under present 
social trends is an effort of great chal- 
ienge to local agents. 

Research and Public Relations 

“How shall we solve these and many 
other events? One way is by the insti- 
tution of more research activity on the 
part of insurance companies and produc- 
ers. Some insurance research is already 
being conducted by the larger insurance 
buyers. Research need not be and is 
not confined only to industrial develop- 
ment. It is used successfully by na- 
tions, financial institutions, advertisers, 
and even religious and educational or- 
ders. Research will be listed as one of 
the foremost engagements in the strug- 
gling years before us and insurance 
should not be excepted. 

“We must also step up our public re- 
lations activity, not by mere publicity, 
but in organized management of estab- 
lished confidence between buyer and in- 
surance interests in a thorough and 
basically sincere understanding of what 
each is entitled to.” 

All of these and other presently un- 





Cites Purposes of 
Women’s Associations 


GOOD WILL AND EDUCATION 


Miss Sabina Curran Tells Minnesota 
Agents Formation of Union Is No 
Part of Program 





Formation of a union among insur- 
ance women is no part of the purpose 
of the state or national associations of 
insurance women, Miss Sabina Curran, 
president of the St. Paul Association 
of Insurance Women, told members of 
the Minnesota Association of Insurance 
Agents in annual meeting last Friday at 
Rochester, Minn. Miss Curran was the 
first woman ever to make a formal ad- 
dress to the Minnesota association. 

She said the purpose of women’s as- 
sociations is twofold: to develop good 
will among women workers in the vati- 
ous agencies and to educate them in the 
technicalities of the insurance business. 
“Through association with club mem- 
bers,” Miss Curran said, “I feel that I 
have a personal contact with someone 
in practically every insurance office in 
our city, and let no one say that such 
a contact is not an asset to the em- 
ployers as well as the employe. 


Self-Education 


“Insurance is a profession that is con- 
stantly changing. To keep abreast of 
these changes is one of the reasons for 
the existence of our clubs. Ours is an 
organization of self-education. Many of 
our clubs have definite courses of study 
with competent instructors. Some of the 
clubs feature educational programs at 
their monthly or semi-monthly meetings. 

“Why this demand for greater educa- 
tion on the part of the girls? You men 
hold the answer to that question. You 
agents realize that your time should 
be largely free for the job of selling 
insurance. You want a system in your 
office that will run itself. In most cases 
the ‘system’ is the office girl. Frequent- 
ly it is necessary for your girls to give 
out information. Can you blame them 
for wanting to know what they are 
talking about ?” 

She urged agents in towns where there 
are no women’s organization to encour- 
age their employes to form them. 





foreseen problems can and will be met, 
according to Mr. Hubbard. If rates con- 
tinue downward this trend, in his opin- 
ion, should lead to more scientific rating 
systems, increased use of merit rating, 
perhaps the introduction of rate penal- 
ties for human carelessness, and flexible 
rate schedules subject to adjustment as 
economic trends shift. 

The actual approach to these future 
ponderables, the speaker declared, rep- 
resent externals—the fundamental mo- 
tives will perhaps be ushered in by a 
spiritual renaissance in which the suc- 
cessful solution of worldly problems will 
be obtained in transferring hate into 
love and understanding; a return to spir- 
itual worship for the unraveling of chaos 
by establishing full confidence of one in 
another, in placing principle before prof- 
it, in absolute honesty, in production 
sense, not production madness, and in a 
brotherly and faithful cooperation be- 
tween agents and companies and buyers, 
with a just and proper reward to each. 


Exhibitions of Magic 


The talk was concluded by an exhibi- 
tion of magic at the request of the 
agents and the tricks were used to il- 
lustrate many of the points brought out 
in the talk, namely, the need for prac- 
tical cooperation and not just merely 
talking cooperation; improved salesman- 
ship to overcome false ideas obtained 
by prospects and policyholders and to 
meet the competition of the sales and 
radio efforts of all other sellers who are 
after the consumer’s dollar. 

This was the second appearance of 
Mr. Hubbard before this association and 
the day before he spoke before the 
Hartford Rotary Club. 


J. L. Mylod 25 Years 
With North British 


IS HONORED ON ANNIVERSARY 
Presented With Wrist Watch by U. S. 
Manager Shallcross at Luncheon 
in New York City 


That twenty-five years’ service with 
one company is not just “another day” 
in one’s business life was indicated to 
John L. Mylod, assistant manager of 


the North British & Mercantile Group, 
on September 12, for on that day his as- 





Blank & Stoller Studios 
JOHN L. MYLOD 


sociates and friends gathered at lunch- 
eon at the Bankers Club in New York 
to do him honor. At its conclusion, U. 
S. Manager C. F. Shallcross, in behalf 
of those assembled, presented Mr. Mylod 
with a handsome wrist watch, suitably 
inscribed to commemorate the occasion. 
Assistant Manager George H. Duxbury 
also spoke. 

Mr. Mylod was also the recipient of 
many congratulatory messages from 
agency and company men throughout the 
country, as well as anniversary memen- 
tos from fieldmen and from employes 
of home office and branch office depart- 
ments. 

Assistant Manager Since 1937 

Since 1937 Mr. Mylod has been assist- 
ant manager of the North British Group 
comprising the North British, Pennsyl- 
vania, Commonwealth, Mercantile and 
Homeland companies. Prior to this he 
was secretary of the Western department 
and before that secretary of the automo- 
bile department. In both positions he 
demonstrated ability. He continues to 
retain supervision of the Western de- 
partment, in addition to general execu- 
tive duties. 

Mr. Mylod entered the emnloy of the 
North British in 1916 as a home office 
examiner. In 1920 he was transferred 
to Chicago where he served as super- 
intendent of the Cook County automo- 
bile and inland marine department for 
seven years. He returned to New York 
in 1927 as head of the automobile denart- 
ment at the home office, being appointed 
secretary in charge of it in 1929, 

During the first World War Mr. My- 
lod served in the Marine Corps. Prior 
to his going with the North British he 
was employed by the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty and Ocean Accident. 





HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Hartford Fire have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share, payable October 1 
to stockholders of record September 12. 





PHOENIX OF CONN. DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Phoenix of Hartford 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share, payable Octo- 
ad a stockholders of record Septem- 
er 15, 


B.D.0. Divides States 
Into Three Group 


ASSISTANT WILL HEAD EACH 


North Has Eastern and South : 
Westervelt W.U.A. and Sontag” 
Breckon the Coast 


Business Development Office actiyitie 
in Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexicy 
have been placed under the Supervision 
of John T. Breckon, assistant divert 
in charge of the Pacific Coast BDO, 
office. In addition to the three ney 
states which have been added to Mr 
Breckon’s territory, he also supervise, 
B.D.O. work in Arizona, California Ida. 
ho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah va 
Washington. | 

The constant broadening of the sales 
promotion program of the B.D.0O, has 
made it necessary to maintain closer eon. 
tact with the agents and fieldmen engag- 
ing in this work than has been required 
in the past. With the enlarged BDO 
staff it will be possible to do this, 


North and Westervelt in New York 


Pierce North and Fred Westervek 
also assistant directors of the BDO. 
likewise have been given supervision 
over separate territories. Mr. North wil’ 
guide the field activities in all of the 
E.U.A. and S.E.U.A. states and, in addi. 
tion, Virginia and West Virginia. Mr} 
Westervelt will direct B.D.O. activities! 





in W.U.A. territory, and also in Texas! 
Arkansas, Louisiana and _— Mississipyi,| 
3oth Mr. North and Mr. Westervel 


will continue to make their headquar-| 
ters in New York. 

Under these new arrangements, Messrs 
Breckon, North and Westervelt will be! 
able to give more personal attention tof 
the problems in the various states underf 
their supervision, and more of Mr. Mays 
time will be available for planning, su-§ 
pervising and directing the B.D.O, activi-§ 
ties nation-wide. i 

Mr. Mays will meet Mr. Breckon in! 
Denver on October 1 to discuss the! 
B.D.O. activities which are to be under- 
taken in the three states which have 
been added to the Far Western territory 
They will also confer on the work being 
carried on under Mr. Breckon’s super- 
vision on the coast. 








Reports Fire Premiums 
Lead in Saskatchewan 


The annual report of A. E. Fisher 
Superintendent of Insurance for Saskat 
chewan, Canada, for the year 1940 shows 
that aggregate premiums in the provinc 
for fire, automobile, hail and miscellan- 
eous insurance protection,  exceedel 
$5,000,000. 

Fire insurance topped the individual 
insurance classifications, with premiums] 
of $2,793,751 net, and losses paid 0| 
$676,840. Premium income on automo) 
bile insurance was $873,561, while losses} 
were $386,772. Hail premiums reach’ 
$620,451, and in return farmers receive! 
for hail damages $265,324, not including 
the business handled by the Municip 
Hail Insurance Co. Burglary, acciden 
and sickness, guarantee, liability, tran) 
portation, plate glass and property ™/ 
surance raised premiums of $861,343. 





-— Y 


Tokio Quits in Canada 


The Tokio Marine & Fire has cease 
to transact business in Canada, accor] 
ing to an announcement dated at To 
ronto over the signature of E. \e 
Schauffler, chief agent for Canada. Thee 
company has reinsured its liabilities "7 
Canada in the British America, Indem) 
nity Marine, Century and Agricultura y 








The Tokio will apply to the Minister °F 
Finance on December 8 for the rele] 
of securities on deposit with the ty 
ceiver-general of Canada. The Coy 
pany’s announcement continues in part 
“Any Canadian policyholder oppos!™ 
such release should file his oppositi? 
with the Minister of Finance on or be ; 
fore December 8.” 
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Dudley W. Stoddard Wins Prize for 
History of Inland Marine Lines 


The Insurance Society of New York 
is awarding to Dudley Wentworth Stod- 
dard of Chubb & Son the special prize 
for an essay on “The History of Inland 
Marine Insurance in the United States 
Prior to 1920.” Mr. Stoddard will re- 
ceive this prize Monday, September 22, 
at the opening exercises of the society 
in the great hall of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce Building. He is 
the son of Colonel Francis R. Stoddard, 
former New York Insurance Superin- 
tendent and now a well known New 
York insurance attorney. 
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Writing on the subject of the devel- 
opment of inland marine insurance in 
the days before the majority of fire 
companies established inland marine de- 
partments presented difficulties to young 
Mr. Stoddard because no_ published 
books give the real history of how fine 
arts, jewelry, furs and other principally 
non-transportation lines came into the 
category of inland marine, which had 
been purely a transportation line. 


Conducted Wide Research 


In order to develop his subject Mr. 
Stoddard not only read all published 
works on the subject, but he also talked 
to the old-timers who had been active 
during that period in addition to inves- 
tigating the material in the possession 
of the Insurance Society, the published 
reports and private files of the New 
York Insurance Department, the records 
of the insurance commissioner’s conven- 
tion, files in various companies, and per- 
sonal files of his father. 

The essay is accompanied by volumi- 
nous notes and references which are 
pieced together in Mr. Stoddard’s his- 
tory. Mr. Stoddard’s essay is a val- 
uable contribution to that portion of the 
history of inland marine which hitherto 
has been unknown to most persons now 
engaged in the business. 

Mr. Stoddard attended the Choate 
School and after finishing four years at 





E. F. Foley, N.Y. 
DUDLEY W. STODDARD 


Columbia College with the class of 1938 
took a year in the New York University 
Law School as a preparation for busi- 
ness. He entered the office of Chubb & 
Son in New York in the Fall of 1939. 

During the Winter of 1939-40 he took 
the Insurance Society’s course on Gen- 
eral Principles of Insurance and Surety- 
ship and was awarded the first prize by 
the society. This is his second year 
taking courses and he again has won a 
prize with his essay. 

Chubb & Son is one of the offices 
encouraging its young men to take in- 
surance courses which is partly respon- 
sible for the good record the young men 
from that office have made in the 
courses. 





Rhode Island Hearing on 
Personal Property Floater 


Insurance Commissioner H. N. Morin 
of Rhode Island will hold a hearing next 
Wednesday, September 24, at 2 p.m. in 
Room 313 of the state house in Provi- 
dence on the petition of the Rhode 
Island Association of Insurance Agents 
for the Department to legalize writing 
of the personal property floater. This in- 
land marine form is also known as the 
householders’ comprehensive policy. The 
agents also desire the right to sell the 
silverware floater without excluded cov- 
erage while in the permanent residence 
of the assured. Both forms are now pro- 
hibited, not only in Rhode Island but 
in all the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states, 

' l¢ agents are asking Commissioner 
Morin to modify the nationwide defini- 
tion and interpretation of insuring 
Powers of marine and transportation 
underwriters so as to permit the writ- 


Ing in Rhode Island of the coverages 
desired, 





_DICK IN KENTUCKY FIELD 
Kenneth A. Dick, formerly with the 
entucky Actuarial Bureau, and more 
recently with the Chicago office of the 
National of Hartford, has come to Louis- 
ville as special agent for the National 
in the Kentucky field, under W. P. Huff- 
man, state agent. 


Protection of Piers 
SERIOUS FIRE HAZARDS EXIST 


New York Board, in Report on Brooklyn 
Pier Fire, Points to Need for 
Better Construction 


New York City authorities are urged 
to give attention now to the proper con- 
struction and protection of water-front 
property in the report issued by the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
on the costly Brooklyn fire of August 
18. This fire caused nearly $2,000,000 
damage, including that to Piers 26 and 
27, the steamship Panuco and stores on 
the docks. 

“The necessity of improving existing 
piers so as to reduce their susceptib‘lity 
to these disastrous fires, particularly in 
view of the extensive of life at 
this fire, is now so evident that it would 
seem that these matters must have im- 
mediate attention from the city authori- 
ties,” the report states. 

The report goes on to say that “com- 
plete information concerning the proper 
construction and protection of piers and 
wharves against fire has been in exist- 
ence for years and is readily available” 
in the “Recommended Good Practice 
Requirements of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for the Construction 
and Protection of Piers and Wharves, 
as approved by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 

Fast spread of the fire on Pier 27 is 
attributed to the presence of a large 
amount of sisal which had been unload- 
ed from the Panuco shortly before the 
fire occurred. 

“In view of the national crisis,’ the 
report says, “it appears that no time 
should be lost in improving pier and 
wharf conditions. It seems absurd to 
permit material so urgently needed for 
national defense and which has con- 
sumed much capital and many man 
hours of work to rest upon pier struc- 
tures such as Pier 27 and many others 
where it is so seriously exposed to de- 
struction by fire.” 


loss 


? 


FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Fireman’s Fund of 
San Francisco have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share, payable 
October 15. 





Canadian Superintendents’ Report 


Cites War Clauses for Auto Forms 


That a suitable war clause has been 
adopted in Canada for automobile in- 
surance policies was reported to the 
twenty-fourth annual conference of the 
Association of Superintendents of In- 
surance of the Provinces of Canada in 
Toronto this week. However, it is 
understood this yet has to be enacted 
by the legislature. The report of the 
standing committee on automobile in- 
surance legislation and standard forms, 
which will be presented to the confer- 
ence, contains the following section 
under the war clause heading: 

“Resolution No. 9 of the 1940 execu- 
tive session of the association recom- 
mended the appointment of a special 
committee to draft a war clause for in- 
clusion in the automobile insurance 
statutory conditions. Your chairman 
(Hartley D. McNairn, Ontario Super- 
intendent) invited E. M. Hill and R. J. 
Bastedo, of the automobile forms com- 
mittee to assist him in the drafting of 
a suitable wording to be recommended 
as a new statutory condition No. 3A. 
After several meetings the following 
wording was finally agreed upon for 
inclusion in the uniform act. For refer- 
ence the Ontario section is given: 

“Loss or damage caused by war. 





3A. Unless otherwise expressly stated in 
the policy or endorsed thereon, the in- 
surer shall not be liable for loss or dam- 
age which, in the whole or in part, is 
caused by war (whether declared or 
not), invasion, hostilities or warlike 
operations, civil war, rebellion, insurrec- 
tion, revolution or usurped power.” 

Meanwhile, pending the enactment of 
this legislation, the wording has been 
included in the new garage and sales 
agency policy (fire, transportation and 
theft form) recently promulgated as a 
new standard policy. In view of the 
enabling legislation contained in the 
uniform act, under which this new policy 
was approved, it was not necessary to 
await an amendment to the act in order 
to include the wording in the policy 
statutory conditions, that the war 
clause was inserted as the last statutory 
condition to this form. The garage and 
sales agency fire, transportation and 
theft policy was approved under a 
statutory provision. 

Liability Insurance 

In the matter of motor vehicle lia- 
bility insurance for garage mechanics 
and employes the committee report will 
show that the uniform act now provides 
that the insurer shall not be liable under 


so 
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COLLISION RATES DISCUSSED 


Local Companies in Michigan Favor 
Following Conference Carriers in 
Increasing Rates 
A majority of representatives of more 
than thirty automobile writing carriers, 


most of them domiciled in Michigan, 
who attended a meeting in Lansing, 
Mich., last week favor “going along” 


with the companies of the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association in the 
matter of recently increased collision 
rates. 

Some fifty officers of the various non- 
conference carriers most active in the 
state attended the session. The carriers 
represented have maintained something 
of an informal organization for several 
years in an effort to eliminate as much 
as possible the extremes of competitive 
friction and to seek a fair degree of uni- 
formity in rates and practices. 

It appeared, according to James R. 
Otto, Auto-Owners, Lansing, who signed 
invitations to the meeting, that senti- 
ment of the gathering was cool toward 
the conference adopted plan of issuing 
a $15 deductible policy in an effort to 
provide a near-approach to the converti- 
ble form outlawed as of September 1 
by the Michigan Department. No criti- 
cisms of the departmental action in 
prohibiting the popular “50-50” or con- 
vertible form were heard, the Michigan 
carriers generally having agreed that this 
plan lent itself to many underwriting and 
adjustment evils and was a substantial 
factor in maintaining an abnormal and 
ever-rising loss ratio in the collision line. 

While collision rate increases will vary 
somewhat among individual carriers, 
those at the meeting said, due to differ- 
ent territorial classifications, it is antici- 
pated that most of the new schedules 
will approximate those of the conference 
companies, representing, roughly, an in- 
crease of from 20 to 25% strictly on the 
collision rate. Most of the carriers rep- 
resented write all risks in a single pol- 
icy, including liability cover. 





PARKING LOT MANAGER LIABLE 

A sign on a parking lot disclaiming 
responsibility for theft or damage to a 
car while on the lot is of no effect and 
the proprietor of the lot is responsible, 
according to a ruling of Municipal Judge 
Joseph Marchetti at Los Angeles. He 
awarded damages to an automobile own- 
er whose machine was driven away and 
damaged before recovery. Evidence was 
that the manager of the lot permitted the 
car to be driven off by a stranger and 
did not demand the claim check. 





’ 


an owner’s or driver’s policy, viz: “To- 
any person not the owner of the auto- 
mobile, engaged in the business of an 
automobile garage, repair shop or serv- 
ice station or as an automobile dealer, 
for loss or damage sustained while en- 
gaged in the operation or repair of the 
automobile.” 

This, which makes the insurer not 
liable, is now included in the uniform act 
of Ontario and is part (c) of section 
201 of the act. 

Other interesting highlights which will 
be included in the automobile report 
next week will include a statement to 
the effect that 1941 provided no oppor- 
tunity for the superintendents to con- 
sider the subject of agencies being di- 
rectly or indirectly affiliated with auto- 
mobile finance companies. The super- 
intendents will ask some advice as to 
the nature and extent such an inquiry 
should take. 

It will also be pointed out that that 
part of automobile policies which refer 
to the covering of the loss or damage 
to an insured automobile will not apply 
to any radio in an automobile. 
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Penna. Agents Ass’n Gets 
Catlin’s View on Trends 


SOUND THINKING NEEDED TODAY 
Aetna C. & S. Vice-President Says 
Graduated Expense Principle Should 
Have Been Adopted Years Ago 
The Pennssteania Assoctation of In- 


surance Agents in annual 


convention at Shawnee-on-Delaware this 


fifty-second 


week closed its meeting with the passing 
of three resolutions relating to casualty 
insurance problems. Foremost was the 
association’s endorsement of the National 
Association’s midyear resolution which 
proposed a revision of the Federal rev- 
enue laws so as to provide proper taxa- 
tion of mutual and participating compa- 
nies. In this connection the Pennsyl- 
vania association complimented Ray 
Murphy, assistant general manager, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, for “his able presentation of the 
‘ase for this proposed revision before 
the United States Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on August 20, 1941, and pledged 
him full support in his further endeav- 
ors in this regard.” 


Licensing of “Advisors” Sought 


In another resolution the Pennsylvania 
association urged Insurance Commis- 
sioner Matthew H. Taggart to require 
that persons or firms designated as ad- 
visors under the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee in- 
surance plan of the War and Navy 
Departments for work within the Com- 
monwealth be licensed agents or brokers. 
It was also urged that the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department approve the medi- 
cal reimbursement plan in connection 
with auto liability insurance, the point 
being made that the car riding and trav- 
eling public “should not be deprived of 
the benefits of the proposed coverage 
by any technicality in the law.” The 
Department’s position has been that this 
plan is accident insurance for which type 
of coverage specific application must be 
made in writing. 

Impressive Talk by R. I. Catlin 


One of the chief addresses of the meet- 
ing was by Robert I. Catlin, vice-presi- 
dent, Aetna Casualty & Surety, who de- 
clared that there are certain trends in 
the casualty insurance field today which 
can make or break the business. The 
first is the broader coverage, he said, 
which first appeared in extended cover- 
ages, in the marine line, in the personal 
property floater, and in the casualty field 
in the comprehensive liability policy. 
Mr. Catlin said the advantage of broader 
coverage is that it simplifies the pur- 
chasing of insurance for the buyer, and 
is a protection which allows him to carry 


on his business with fewer worries. For 
the insurance carrier, the extension in 
writing many tors of insurance pro- 


vides a broader basis of experience. 

The speaker then said that the com- 
prehensive liability policy probably 
makes it harder for the producer be- 
cause he must make a survey and analy- 
sis of the needs of his clients and pros- 
pects before the policy is issued. But 
herein it offers an advantage to stock 
companies and their agents because, Mr. 
Catlin said, the mutuals cannot offer 
this service. He added that the pro- 
ducer has two means of contact: first, 
when he interests the buyer in the 
broader forms of protection and, sec- 
ond, when he lays his recommendation 
before him. 


Determining Underwriting Policy 


Mr. Catlin discussed frankly the under- 
writing policy of a company, the key to 
its financial soundness, and observed that 


today many of the companies have tight- 
ened up on their underwriting with the 
result that questionable risks have been 
thrown on the market. Sound under- 
writing, he said, contemplates close co- 
ordination between the producers and 
the carriers. In this connection he felt 
that an agent is in a better position 
to analyze the good and bad points of 
a risk than an underwriter many miles 
away. 

The speaker then touched on the de- 
velopment of the principle of graduated 
expenses which he said should have been 
adopted many years ago. He commended 
the work done by the Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation in having the retrospective rating 
plan approved for Pennsylvania. He said 
that if this plan were extended to guar- 
anteed cost premiums as well, it would 
give producers a better chance to go 
after hard-to-land risks. 

All of these trends, Mr. Catlin said, 
call for sound thinking and action. In- 
surance buyers are better informed than 
ever before and the public is more in- 
surance-conscious. He said that there 
is a tremendous job to be done in public 
relations work. The right of any busi- 
ness to survive will be tested by the 
quality of the service it renders, he 
emphasized, and the insurance business 
today faces the acid test where it must 
be in a position to render such service 
to the public that it will gain their com- 
plete confidence. 


U. S. F. & G. DIVIDEND 
United States F. & G. has declared 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents a 
share, payable October 15 to stock of 
record September 30. 


EE, 


Federal Works Agency Adopts 
War Dep’t Casualty Rating Plan 


The War Department's casualty insur- 
ance rating plan has been adopted by 
the Federal Works Agency in connection 
applicable to defense 
housing projects. This makes the sec- 
ond large Government agency at Wash- 
ington which, in recent weeks, has taken 
this step. The first was the Bureau of 
Yards & Docks, U. S. Navy, which was 
reported in the August 1 issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

Edward C. Crumley, an experienced 
insurance manager, is the insurance con- 
sultant of the Federal Works Agency 
and he was in New York City this week 
attending a meeting in the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives head 
office. Mr. Crumley has been sixteen 
years in the business, all with the Trav- 


with insurance 


elers Insurance Co. His last assignmen, 
before taking his present post was 4s 
assistant manager in Travelers’ branch 
office in Washington, D. C 

In connection with insurance angles 
to defense housing projects, it is pointed 
out that construction of these projects 
is carried on by two subdivisions of the 
Federal Works Agency known respec- 
tively as (1) U. S. Housing Authority 
and (2) Public Buildings Administration 
The projects are handled on a cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee basis and are an integral Dart 
of the national defense program, 

Some of these projects, it is learned 
will be located on Island bases such ag 
Trinidad, Newfoundland, Bermuda, ete 
Insurance coverage for such projects at 
these bases is a very necessary part of 
Mr. Crumley’s work, : 





A. & H. MEN CONFER WITH PINK 


Conference’s New Committee on Licens- 
ing Plans to Draft Syllabus; May Hold 
Monthly Exams in New York 

The newly appointed licensing and 
qualification of agents committee of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, headed by Executive Secretary 
Harold R. Gordon, conferred in New 
York on Tuesday with Superintendent 


of Insurance Louis H. Pink and _ his 
deputies. This was the first of such 
conferences and it produced a_ better 


understanding between the A. & H. men 
and Department officials on the licensing 
of agents problem. Deputy Superintend- 
ents George Jamison of Albany and J. 
D. Whelehan, New York, and Miss Lou- 
ella Goodridge, who is in charge of ex- 
aminations in Albany under Deputy Jam- 
ison, attended. 

It was proposed—and the Department 
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was receptive to it—that the Confer. 
ence’s committee will draft a syllabus 
or text book which will aim to present 
more accurately than at present. the 
scope of these A. & H. examinations, 
It may be that the pamphlet now issued 
by the Department’s licensing bureay 
will be revised. 

Having this material in more readable 
form will certainly help prospective 
agents to get passing marks in examina- 
tions, which admittedly is not the case 
at present. In fact, the Conference's 
committee wondered if some of the A. & 
H. questions now being asked were nota 
bit too difficult. Having exams monthly 
tas another suggestion made. 

Company men attending included Mr. Gordon; 
John M. Powell, Loyal Protective, president of 
the Conference; Manzelmann, North 
American Accident; James R. Garrett, National 
Casualty; Frank L. Harrington, Massachusetts 
Protective. As a guest of Mr. Garrett, Earl 
Trangmar of Metropolitan Life’s division of 
field management attended. 


George 





SILLIMAN EVANS’ VENTURE 


Former Maryland Casualty Board Chair- 
man Reported Starting Chicago Morn- 
ing Newspaper with Marshall Field 


Since Walter Winchell broadcast a re- 
port last Sunday that Silliman Evans, 
former board chairman of the Maryland 
Casualty Co., now publisher of the Nash- 









ville Tennessean, was to join with | 


Marshall Field in establishing a morning 
newspaper in Chicago, the story has been 
published in daily newspapers in New 
York and throughout the country, Time 
Magazine devotes a column to the story 
this week. 

Marshall Field, merchant prince and 


ONE REE ER te 


publisher of the New York newspaper, | 


PM, is quoted as having said: 

“Mr. Evans and I are both supporters 
of President Roosevelt’s foreign policy 
in its present formulation and it may 
be expected that the paper will support 
that policy.” 

The new paper will be published every 
week-day, but at the time of going to 
press, the name had not been announced 
nor was it disclosed whether it would be 
a tabloid or a regular sized newspaper. 
Other interests are connected with the 
venture, but Messrs. Field and Evans 
are said to be the principal backers. 
The only morning newspaper now pub- 
lished in Metropolitan Chicago is the 
anti-administration Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. Evans is still a director of the 
Maryland Casualty. He began his careet 
as a newspaperman in Fort Worth, Tex, 
was one time vice-president of Amer- 
ican Airlines, and became a public figure 
with his appointment as Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster General in the first 
Roosevelt administration. From there 
he went first to the presidency and then 
to the chairmanship of the Maryland 
Casualty, resigning in 1939, 
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Mealey in Broadcast 
On Page-Anderson Act 


MAKES FIRST OF RADIO SERIES 


New York Motor Vehicle Chief Warns 
ainst Penalties For Disobedience; 
Pledges Strict Enforcement 


Carroll E. Mealey, Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles of New York State, 
proadcast Monday evening a message to 
the people of the state on the meaning 
and intent of the new motor vehicle 
safety-responsibility law which is to go 
into effect January 1. This was the first 
of a series of radio talks he will make 
on the several phases of the Page-An- 
derson act. 

He said he did not claim that the law 
is perfect, and that he would not hesi- 
tate to recommend amendments as ex- 
perience indicates, but that it is his pres- 
ent duty to enforce it, and the duty of 
the people to obey it willingly or “accept 
the penalties that will surely result from 
disobedience of its provisions.” 


Fundamental Purposes 


The law itself has two fundamental 
purposes, he said: to make the penalties 
suficiently severe to curb recklessness 
and carelessness at the wheel more ef- 
fectively than ever before; to perma- 
nently remove from the highways of 
the state those financially irresponsible 
drivers who are involved in accidents 
resulting in human injury or property 
damage. 

“The day when any person shall drive 
on our highways in a manner that results 
in injuries to persons or damage to prop- 
erty and then fails to meet full financial 
responsibility for that act,” he declared, 
‘is about to end.” 

Explaining the requirements of the 
act, he continued: 


Not Compulsory Law 


“Right here let’s get the records 
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driving 


straight about one thing. This is not a 
compulsory insurance law. It is an hon- 
est effort to protect all of the people 
against the dread results of careless or 
reckless driving without resorting to the 
more drastic measures of a total com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance 
statute, which would compel every per- 
son who owns or operates a motor ve- 
hicle in this state to buy such insurance. 

“Under this law you don’t have to take 
out motor vehicle liability insurance. But 
it you are involved in an accident result- 
ing in death or injury to a person, or 
Property damage in excess of twenty- 
five dollars, you must deposit security 
lor damages caused by the accident that 
has already occurred and at the same 
time provide proof of financial responsi- 
bility for the future.” 

Stating that the Commissioner of Mo- 
tor Vehicles is directed to accept a lia- 
bility insurance policy as security for an 
accident occurring during the life of the 
policy and proof of future financial re- 
sponsibility, and that he can accept a 
new policy as proof of future financial 
responsibility, he reminded the people 
that they will have to deposit the nec- 
¢ssary security to cover any judgment 
stowing out of accidents which occurred 
before insurance was purchased. 


Non-Resident Drivers 


He described the operation of the law 
as regards New York drivers in other 
States, and non-resident drivers in New 
York State, as follows: 

Operation of the law is not limited 
to New York State, nor to residents of 
this state. If you, as a resident of New 
York State, become involved in an ac- 
cident, are convicted under certain laws 
or have a judgment taken against you 
mM any other state or in Canada, upon 
receipt of notice of this fact the Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles is required 
'o proceed in the same manner as though 
the occurrence was in this state. Fur- 
thermore, all of the provisions of the law 
apply to non-residents when they are 
Over our streets and highways 














Importance of the Act 

The importance with which the Page- 
Anderson Act is viewed in New York 
State is demonstrated in the September 
16 issue of the New York World Tele- 
gram, which devoted almost an entire 
page to the subject under an_eight- 
column streamer head. Mr. Mealey’s 
radio address was reviewed, and inter- 
views about the law were published from 
Insurance Superintendent Louis H. Pink, 
William A. Gottlieb, president of the 
Automobile Club of New York, and Mr. 
Mealey. Quoting the state’s automobile 
fatality and injury record, Superintend- 
ent Pink said: “The figures are in them- 
selves depressing but when translated 
into terms of economic loss, social dis- 








turbance, human suffering and grief, 
they are appalling.” 
under the same circumstances as they 


would apply to a resident. 

“There are certain circumstances un- 
der which the owner or driver of an 
uninsured motor vehicle may be relieved 
of the requirement to put up security 
for damages following an accident. You 
can obtain a release or a confession of 
judgment from the other parties involved 
in the accident. With the consent of the 
other parties involved, you can also con- 
fess judgment in an agreeable amount, 
payable in installments satisfactory to 
the injured party. 

Must Furnish Proof 

“But in no event under this new law 
can you be relieved of furnishing proof 
of financial responsibility for the future. 
The law provides no circumstances un- 
der which you can be permitted to drive 
your car, any other car or have your 
car driven by any other persons before 
such proof is furnished.” 

Mr. Mealey quoted the following sta- 
tistics from the records of the Bureau 
of Motor Vehicles: 

“From January to July of this year 
we have had not less than 40,293 acci- 
dents, 1,175 of them fatal. Last year, 
for the same period, our accidents num- 
bered 39,153, of which 1,113 were fatal. 
In the accidents this year 53,062 persons 
were injured as against 50,971 for the 
same period last year. 

Fatalities Rise 

“Remember, please, this is the record 
only up to July. You can guess with 
me where it will be by December 31 :t 
the rate it is going. But let us go back 
to arithmetic. In July alone we had 7,018 
accidents, 218 of them fatal, with 9,777 
persons injured, as against 6,351 acci- 
dents in July of last year with 8,750 
persons injured. This, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is the record for only one month 
in your own state. 

“Now let us bring it a little closer 
home; maybe down to your own com- 
munity. In July of this year Albany 
recorded 51 accidents as against 43 in 
July, 1940; Amsterdam had 11 as against 
9: Batavia 9 as against 2; Binghamton 
29 as against 16; Little Falls 3 as against 
none; Ossining 11 as against 1; Roches- 
ter 190 as against 143; and I might go 
on and read the roster right on through 
the state.” 

In conclusion he expressed the hope 
that the act will remove those who cause 
accidents from the highways, and de- 
termination “that at least it shall com- 
pel them to pay the cost of their negli- 
gence or carelessness. ... We who have 
been charged with the duty of its en- 
forcement will not flinch in carrying out 
both its spirit and letter.” 


MOTOR VEHICLE ACT HAS TEETH 





Crandall Melvin Urges Lawyers to be 
Watchful Avainst Attempts to 
Weaken Law 
The new Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act, “an intelligent and mod- 
ern solution to the accident problem,” 
has not yet gone into effect, but has 
aroused opponents who want to take 
the teeth out of it, Crandall Melvin, 
Syracuse, told the Federation of Bar 

Associations of Western New York. 
The Act “goes a long way toward the 
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U.S. F. & G. Issues Pamphlet for 
New York State Defense Workers 


Twenty thousand copies of the new 
pamphlet issued by the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. to tie in with 
defense labor and the new motor vehicle 
safety responsibility act which will be- 
come effective in New York State lJan- 
uary 1 will be distributed by Carroll E. 
Mealey, Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles, at the Civilian and National De- 
fense Exposition to be held in Grand 
Central Palace, New York Citv, Septem- 
ber 20 to October 18. It will also be 
sent to all defense industries in the 
state. 

This wide distribution of the pam- 
phlet is in addition to the regular chan- 
nels. It was published on request of 
Mr. Mealey, who wrote Assistant Agen- 
cy Secretary J. Dillard Hall of the 
company as follows: 

Traffic Accidents Increase 

“T think you will be interested to 
know that the subject we have chosen 
to discuss—the increase in traffic acci- 
dents among skilled labor—is not only 
timely but represents a new field sorely 
in need of accident prevention activity. 
Some time ago the Secretary of Labor 
wrote the American Association of Mo- 
tor Vehicle Administrators asking for 
help in cutting this type of accident. 
As far as I know we will be the first 
state to take positive action. 

“Incidentally, the distribution field for 
these folders will be tremendous. We 
plan to send them to all of the defense 
industries in the state, in addition to our 
regular channels of distribution.” 

For the past several years the U. S. F. 
& G. has issued highwav safety pam- 
phlets for motor vehicle departments of 
a number of states. This new New York 
one successfully covers the field of high- 
wav accident prevention, the responsi- 
bility law and defense workers. It is 
printed in red, white and blue and car- 
ries the title: “The Fifth Column of 
Traffic Safety—The Accident-Bound 
Driver Is a Menace to National De- 
fense.” It is credited to the Bureau of 





safety of life and property,” Mr. Melvin 
asserted, and urged all lawvers to be 
watchful against attempts to weaken the 
law. 

“T am certain that there will be a 
substantial lobby in Albany at the next 
session trying to delete the marketability 
provision of the law,” he declared. 

The law provides against use or sale 
of automobiles involved in accidents 
where no liability insurance is carried 
until judgment has been reached. 

“The marketability factor, which holds 
the car as security for payment of a 
judgment,” he continued, “is a strong 
aid to traffic safety and hindrance to 
the irresponsible driver. It has teeth. 
In my mind it is one of the most im- 
portant provisions of the whole law. 
Statistics show that 62% of the auto- 
mobiles on the highways are financed by 
banks and insurance companies and the 
purpose of this act is to oblige these 
cars to carry insurance. The finance 
companies are banding together in op- 
position. 

“There also is a proposal that the 
suspension of the operator’s license be 
postponed until after judgment. With- 


out this provision, we would be back 
where we were before.” 








Compulsory Ins. Poll 

The newspaper Portland Oregonian in 
its Front Door Ballot Box says ‘that 
car owners and general public alike have 
endorsed the proposed compulsory auto 
liability insurance law by approximately 
three or four to one. 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
approve of compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance for Oregon?” car own- 
ers to number 75% said “Yes” and 25% 
said “No.” The general public: 79% 
“Yes” and 21% “No.” A number were 
indifferent. Among the auto owners 
were approximately 9% with no vote 
and non-owners 11%. 








Motor Vehicles and the company name 
appears only once, in small type. 
Inside there are illustrations of driv- 


ing faults which cause accidents, and 
the following: 
“Safety Responsibility vs. Accident 


Waste. The Motor Vehicle Safety-Re- 
sponsibility Act, effective January 1, 
1942, is New York State’s answer to the 
problem of the financially irresponsible 
automobile owner or operator. After 
that date, those failing to meet accident 
obligations will forfeit driving and reg- 
istration privileges. Call at your nearest 
motor vehicle issuing office for free 
pamphlet giving full details of the new 
law.” 

On the last page of the three-fold 
pamphlet is the following message from 
Commissioner Mealey, directed to de- 
fense workers: 


Mealey’s Message 


“An estimated half million residents 
of New York State today engaged in 
defense production depend mainly upon 
the automobile for transportation. 

“The result? Traffic congestion and 
an increase of 23% in the number of 
auto accidents occurring in the skilled 
labor group. 

“The safe transportation of workers, 
always a necessary peace-time objective, 
now becomes imperative to the national 
defense. Every industrial worker today 
is needed for production. 

“Most traffic accidents can be pre- 
vented, and those now occurring with 
such alarming frequency among defense 
workers are no exception. 

“The causes which contribute most 
frequently to these accidents are listed 
in this folder. We ask every defense 
worker who drives a car to read them 
carefully and then ask of himself: ‘Am 
I guilty of committing any of these care- 
less practices?’ If the answer is yes— 
correct those habits now! 

“Only your self-discipline and deter- 
mination can prevent an appalling in- 
crease in traffic accidents and _ traffic 
deaths.” 


Caldwell Trial Postponed 


Hartley M. Caldwell, who is charged 
with forgery before the Los Angeles 
Superior Courts in connection with writ- 
ing policies assertedly in Lloyd’s of 
London, was scheduled to go on trial in 
Department 44 of the Superior Court 
on September 8. However, counsel fo: 
the defense obtained another continu- 
ance of the case until December 1, 1941. 
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President Powell Names Fourteen 


H. & A. Conference Committees 


fohn M. Powell, Loyal Protective, 
president of the Health & Accident Un- 
de rwriters Conference, announces the ap- 
pointment of thirteen standing commit- 
tees for 1941-1942 and a special advisory 
committee on licensing and qualification 
of — The fourteen committees 
comprise eighty members representing 
Sfty-three companies. 

A blanks committee has been appoint- 
ed to study annual statement blanks. 
The home office management committee 
will have charge of the program of the 
home office management sessions at an- 
nual meetings and the consideration of 
problems on home office management of 
member companies. 

The non-cancellable committee is a 
new standing committee replacing the 
old special committee on non-cancellable 
reserves of which President Powell was 
the chairman. 


Gordon Is Chairman 


Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary 
of the organization, is chairman of the 
new special committee on licensing and 
qualification of agents. The other mem- 
Manzelmann, North 


bers are George 

American Accident; J. R. Garrett, Na- 
tional Casualty; Frank L. Harrington, 
Massachusetts Protective; P. G. Gary, 


Commercial Casualty. 
Following is the full 
standing committees: 


personnel of the 


Agency Management Committee 
Rex Edmunds, 
Mutual Insurance Co.; 
Insurance Co.; J. W. 
Casualty Co.; T. T. 


Management: chair- 
Fidelity H. & A. 

Paddock, Time 
Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean 
McClintock, Ohio State Life Insurance Co.; 
E. B. Fuller, Loyal Protective Life Insurance 
Co.; Clifton W. McNeill, Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; Tohn Elliott, Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Co.; S. Robert Rauwolf, North 
American Accident Insurance Co. 

Blanks: L. H. McVity, chairman, Business 
Men’s Assurance Co.; A. R. Thompson, Fed- 
eral Life Insurance Co.; George W. Young, 
Inter-State Business Men’s Accident Co.; L. C. 
Cortright, Kentucky Home Mutual 
Co.; G. J. Cleary, Mutual Benefit 
Accident Asso. 

Education: E. J. Faulkner, chairman, Wood- 
Accident Co.; John Ford, Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; A. A. McFall, Columbian 
National Life Insurance Co.; C. A. Sholl, 
Globe Casualty Co.; C. W. American 
Casualty Co. 


Agency 
man, 


R. L. 


Insurance 
Health and 


men 


Crouse, 


Group Committee Members 
McDowell, chairman, Com- 
Insurance Co.; L. B. Mullins, 
National Casualty Co.; Howard R. Hill, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident Insurance Co.; Walter 
E. Collins, Loyal Protective Life Insurance Co.; 
H.C. Men’s Assurance Co.; 
Marcus California-Western States Life 
Insurance Co.; Paul W. Watt, Washington 
National Insurance Co. 
Office Management: E, A. McCord, 
Illinois Mutual Casualty Co.; K. H. 
O’Connor, The Maccabees; M. W. Hobart, Min- 
Life & Casualty Union; L. D. Ramsey, 
Business Men’s Assurance Co.; C. C. Beerman, 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 

Legal: R. J. Wetterlund, chairman, Wash- 
ington National Insurance Co.; Moses G. Hub- 
Travelers Mutual Ac- 


George L., 
mercial Casualty 


Group: 


Pogue, Business 


Gunn, 


Home 


chairman, 


isters 


bard, Jr., Commercial 


cident Asso.; V. J. Skutt, Mutual Benefit H. 
& A. Asso.; Gurdon W. Gordon, Monarch 
Life Insurance Co.; Charles R. Holton, Great 


Northern Hodge, 


Insurance Co.; H. 
John 


Life Insurance Co.; A. IL. 
Life & Accident 
J. Requarette, Woodmen Accident Co.; 
Panchuk, Federal Life & Casualty Co. 
Legislative: H. Harold Leavey, 
California-Western States Life Insurance Co.; 
1. F. Ramey, Washington National Insurance 
Co.; J. W. Blunt, Monarch Life Insurance Co.; 
Robert B, Sturtevant, Ohio National Life In- 


Provident 


chairman, 


Insurance 
Life Insur- 


Keelan, Time 
Mutual 


surance Co.; J. A. 
Co.; Cary Pacific 
ance Co. 

Manual: C. T. O’Connell, chairman, North 
American Accident Insurance Co.; R. S. Hills, 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co.; E. 
Hauschild, Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
J. H. Thornburg, National Casualty Co.; H. 
A. Woodward, Old Line Life Insurance Co. 


Groton, 


Security 


Membership 
Membership: D. G. Trone, chairman, Indiana 
Travelers Assurance Co.; H. O. Fishback, 
Northern Life Insurance Co.; C, H. Stevenson, 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co.; R. L, Span- 


gler, Woodmen Accident Co.; R. E. Pratt, 
Travelers Health Asso. 
Memorials: John S. Whittemore, chairman, 


Eastern Commercial Travelers Associations; 
Loring Elliott, Physicians Casualty Asso.; W. 
L. Baldwin, Security Life & Accident Co.; A. 
Y. Beaupre, Michigan Life Insurance Co.; J. J. 
Helby, Federal Casualty Co. 

Non-Cancellable: J.-H. 
Monarch Life Insurance Co.; 
Massachusetts Protective Asso.; Jarvis Farley, 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co.; S. C. 
Carroll, Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Asso.; Stuart F. Conrod, Loyal Protective Life 
Insurance Co.; K. B. Piper, Provident Life & 
Accident Insurance Co. 


Head Public Relations 

Public Relations: L. D. Cavanaugh, chair- 
Federal Life Insurance Co.; C. W. Young, 
Life Insurance Co.; W. T. Grant, 
Men’s Assurance Co.; C. Norman 
Green, Hoosier Casualty Co.; J. A. Mullen, 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. 

Underwriting: C. O. Pauley, chairman, 
Northern Life Insurance Co.; L. U. 
Occidental Life Insurance Co.; F. Edward 
Rushlow, United Life & Accident Insurance 
Co.; F. J. Huch, North American Life & Cas- 
ualty Co.; Robert A. Cavanaugh, Illinois Com- 
mercial Men’s Asso.; V. E. Nutt, National 
Travelers Casualty Co. 


Miller, chairman, 


A. C. Patton, 


man, 
Monarch 
Business 


Great 
Stone, 





INDIANAPOLIS A. & H. AWARDS 





Ochs Presides Over First Fall Meeting; 
Discuss Department’s New Ex- 
amination Plan 
The Fall and Winter season of the 
Indianapolis Accident & Health Club 
opened September 8 with a luncheon in 
the Indianapolis Athletic Club. Barney 
B. Ochs, Loyal Protective Life, is presi- 

dent of the association. 

Diplomas were presented to the men 
who passed examinations in a_ short 
course training school in A. & H. in- 
surance sponsored by the Indianapolis 
club in June. 

According to advices from the com- 
mittee on education, these are the first 
diplomas to be awarded in any section 
of the country. The experiment was 
so successful in Indianapolis that plans 
are to hold a Fall term. 

Also discussed at the meeting was the 
new examination plan for A. & H. agents 
which is being formulated by the Indiana 
Insurance Department. It is expected 
a plan will become effective about Oc- 
tober 1 under which all new A. & H. 
insurance men will be required to pass 
a written examination before a license 
is issued. 

J. M. Drake, president, Empire Life 
& Accident, chairman of the Indianap- 
olis club’s committee on public relations, 
reported that his group is planning a 
program to be presented before parent- 
teachers’ associations throughout the lo- 
cal territory. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH TO MOVE 


The Brooklyn branch office of the 
Travelers Companies will move to 26 
Court Street on September 20 from its 
present location at 130 Clinton Street. 





Dalrymple Completes 
Regional Committees 


UNDER PACKWOOD’S DIRECTION 
Lydon, Higdon, Davis, Kemper Among 
Vice-Chairmen; Names Associates 
From Companies 





Applying the principles of agency 
building to the National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, Presi- 
dent Clyde E. Dalrymple of Milwaukee 
(Preferred Accident) has made his se- 
lections of regional directors and assist- 
ant regional directors for the association. 
As previously announced, F. Glenn Pack- 
wood (Massachusetts Bonding) of Kan- 
sas City is general chairman of the re- 
gional directors’ committee. 


President Dalrymple, in explaining the 
new set-up, says “The regional director 
will be the direct representative of the 


National Association for the intensive 
development of the zone. I believe that 
through men of ability, initiative and 


leadership ... our association shall be an 
outstanding achievement of our profes- 
sion.’ 


Regional Vice-Chairmen 


Vice-chairmen are H. O. Fishback, Jr., 
Northern Life, Seattle, for the Pacific 
Coast; Armand Sommer, Continental 
Casualty, Chicago, for the Central states, 
and Robert W. Pope, Employers’ Liabil- 
ity, Eastern states. 

The company associates on the com- 
mittee are John L. Lydon, Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee Co., New York City; 
J. C. Higdon, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Charles M. Davis, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Chicago, and George 
W. Kemper, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
San Francisco. 

Following are the zones set up and 
the regional and assistant regional di- 
rectors: 

Zones and Directors 


New England—Francis Merritt, Mon- 
arch Life, Springfield, Mass., director; 
Walter Barr, Massachusetts Bonding, 
3oston. 

Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina—Fred 
M. Walters, General Accident, Philadel- 
phia, director; A. L. O. Basch, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, Philadelphia. 

Georgia and Florida—O. L. 
Inter Ocean Casualty, Atlanta, 
C. B. Lowe, General Accident, 
ville; W. J. Mathews, 
Atlanta. 

Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana—Ed H. O’Connor, Provident L. & 
A., Chattanooga, director; M. C. Crow, 
General Accident, Birmingham, Ala. 


Delozier, 
director; 
Jackson- 
Hooper-Holmes, 


Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia—C. A. Sholl, Globe Casualty, 
Columbus, O., director; C. H. Allen- 


bauch, Aetna C. & S., Akron, O.; War- 
ren Gates, Loyal Protective Life, Cleve- 
land; Jack Eggers, Inter-Ocean Casualty, 
Cincinnati; E. W. Welton, Business 
Men’s Assurance, Columbus, O.; C. H. 
Harroll, Inter-Ocean Casualty, Dayton, 
).; John A. Hill, Aetna C. & S., Toledo, 
C. W. Moore, Inter-Ocean Casualty, 
Youngstown, O.; Ross Roberts, Loyal 
Protective Life, Pittsburgh. 
Michigan—H. H. Jones, 
Casualty, Detroit, director; 


Commercial 
Roy Long, 


Great Northern Life, Detroit. 
_ Indiana — C. Norman Green, Hoosier 
Casualty, Indianapolis, director; D. G. 


Trone, Indiana Travelers Assurance, In- 
dianapolis. 


Illinois—D. E. Compton, Provident L. 


& A., Chicago, director: A. D. Ander- 
son, Occidental os Chicago; Robert 
B. Kegley, Moore, Case, Lyman & Hub- 
bard, Chicago; LeRoy C. Kennedy, Met- 
ropolitan Life, Peoria. 

Wisconsin - -William A. Kempf, Old 
Line Life, Milwaukee, director; E: G. 
Malone, Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee 
C. E. Furer, Aetna C. & $.. Madison. 


Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
—Ray V. Lynch, Monarch Life, Minne- 
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apolis, director; V. E. McCollum, Massa- 
chusetts Protective, Minneapolis. 

Eastern Missouri and southern Illinois 
—W. W. Cole, General American, St. 
Louis, director; William L. Magoon, 
Metropolitan Life, St. Louis. 

Western Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska— 
Robert J. Costigan, Business Men’s As- 
surance, Kansas City, Mo., director; 
Robert E. Watts, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oklahoma—R. B. Smith, 
ern Life, Oklahoma City, 
maduke Corbyn, Jr., Occidental 
Oklahoma City. 

Texas — Emerson Inter-Ocean 
Casualty, Dallas. 

Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah—E. F. Gregory, Security L. & A, 
Denver, director; M. Simpson, Fed- 
eral Life, Denver: W. M. Jones, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, Salt Lake City. 

Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho 
—J. W. Martin, Loyal Protective Life, 
Portland, Oregon, director; R. R. Math- 
ews, Northern Life, Seattle. 

Northern California, Nevada—J. H. 
Casenave, Hartford A. & I., San Fran- 


Great North- 
director; Mar- 
Life, 


Davis, 


cisco, director; C. C. Washburn, Pre- 
ferred Accident, San Francisco. 
Southern California, Arizona—F. B. | 


Alldredge, Occidental Life, 


& I, Los Angeles; 


Men’s Assurance, Phoenix, Ariz. 


New York, New Jersey—G. L. Me: | 
Dowell, Commercial Casualty, Newark, 


assistant director. 





COLUMBUS A. & H. NAME CHANGE 


Elect Moyer President; Welton, Vice: 
rues Talbott, Secretary; Hear 
G. Martin Speak 

The Columbus Ohio, Accident & 
Health Association, at its September 
meeting, voted to change its name to the 
Columbus Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, and elected the 
following officers: 

President, S. Glenn Moyer, North 
American Accident; vice-president, E. 
W. Welton, Business Men’s Assurance; 
secretary-treasurer, John C. Talbott, 
Continental Casualty. 

The guest speaker was V. G. Martin, 
executive secretary, Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents, who appealed for 4 
united front among the insurance of 
ganizations. 

DEATH OF ‘JOHN -. ~ BRANDMIER 

John F. Brandmier, vice-president and 
genera counsel, Federal Life & Casual- 

' of Detroit, has passed away after 4 
apie illness. He was one of the 
senior officers of the Federal and his 
death was received with profound sor 
row by long-time associates in the com 
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J. R. Garrett, N. Y. Federation Leader, 
Nears 40th Milestone of Busy Career 


National Casualty’s Eastern Manager for A. & H. Lines at 
His Best in Working for Betterment of the Business; 
Cherishes Friendships and Good Fellowship 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


If you attend the twenty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the Insurance Ted 
eration of New York at Hotel Seneca, 
Rochester, this week-end be sure to 
meet James R. Garrett, who is just com- 
pleting a busy year as its president. He 
will be very much in the spotlight at the 
gathering, and justifiably so as Mr. Gar- 
rett has given a lot of time and effort 
of this 
It climaxes one of the busiest years in 
the New York Federation’s history dur- 
ing which its membership has sizeably 


to assure the success meeting. 


increased—indicative of keener interest 
in a worthwhile movement. 

For years James R. Garrett has been 
identified with this and other organiza- 
tions having as their objective the ad- 
vancement of the insurance business. 
A man action 
American War days, he is usually picked 


for key hositions, and he has always 


of since his Spanish- 


Next year will 
the 


done a satisfactory job. 
mark his fortieth anniversary in 
insurance business and for about thirty 
vears he has been connected with the 
National Casualty Co. of Detroit. His 
present capacity with that company is 
as manager of the Eastern accident and 
health department, with offices located 
on John Street, New York, and the pro- 
duction records of the company show 
that his office is consistently near the 


top of the list. 
First President of A. & H. Club of N. Y. 


The A. & H. activities of Jimmie 
Garrett, as he is nonularly known, have 
made him one of the best known and 
best liked underwriters in this highly 
competitive field. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Accident & Health Club 
of New York upon its organization in 
1925 and helped to launch its predeces- 
sor several years prior to that time. 
He has served on countless committees 
of the local club, and with justified pride 
has watched it grow into the largest 
A. & H. association in the country. 
Lately his interest has centered on map- 
ping a program of action to combat 
the threat of compulsory health insur- 
ance, and in this as with other prob- 
lems he has made progress. 

Jimmie Garrett’s insurance career 
began in 1902 in the home office legal 
department of the Ocean Accident. He 
had just been graduated from North- 
western University Law School and the 
future looked promising. But he didn’t 
stay long in the legal department, for 
the company transferred him to Phila- 
delphia and he became a special agent 
covering a lot of ground and doing a 
good selling job. He attracted the atten- 
tion of the General Accident, joining 
that company as manager of Group A. 
& H. lines. 

Second phase of his career started 
vith his arrival in New York in 1905 to 
organize and run his own agency repre- 
senting the General Accident. It was 
such a success that the company begged 
him to return to Philadelphia so as to 


its Group A. & H. department 
country-wide. He accepted the assign- 
ment and stayed with the G. A. until 
August, 1906. At that time he made the 
first of many enjoyable contacts that 
he has had with W. G. Curtis, president 
of National Casualty and today one of 
the deans of the A. & H. business. 


Lands Eastern Managership 

Mr. Curtis, impressed by Jimmie Gar- 
rett’s ability both as a salesman and an 
underwriter, offered him the manager- 
ship the Eastern department with 
supervision over eight states. It looked 
good to Mr. Garrett and, on August 15, 
1906, he signed up with National Cas- 


launch 


of 


ualty Co. Hts associate was the late 
Horace W. Corey, who handled the 
inside work. Jimmie spent a lot of time 
on the road recruiting and training 
agents. Things were shaping up nicely 
when the request came “from head- 
quarters” that he should go, down to 


Texas and open up that territory. Being 
an Easterner, Mr. Garrett didn’t warm 
up to that idea. So he and National 
Casualty parted company and in 1909 
he went into an agency partnership with 
Mulford L. Ballard in New York City. 
Their agency, Ballard & Garrett, was 


JAMES R. GARRETT 


the predecessor of the present agency 
of Ballard & Greene, Ine. 

In 1914 Jimmie Garrett sold out to 
Mr. Ballard and rejoined the National 
Casualty. But he had the satisfaction 
of helping to build the Ballard & Greene 
agency from one girl to a_ staff of 
twenty-nine. Alexander Greene, present 
head of the agency, was its bookkeeper 
originally. He secured controlling inter- 
est in the agency some years after Mr. 
Garrett’s resignation. 

Wherever congenial spirits gather for 
reminiscences and good fellowship Jim- 
mie Garrett is almost sure to be found. 
He thrives on friendships, and has the 
happy faculty of holding on to them 
over the years. One of his friends—and 
admirers—speaks of him as “a square 
shooter and uncompromising when he 
thinks he is right.” He has the moral 
courage to stand up for his views with- 





55 


ears 


tion of the Preferred. 


of — 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 55-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff 
of agents in all parts of the country with whom its 
relationship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on 
careful underwriting in both field and home office, 
and a policy of claim settlements that builds good 
will among policyholders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad 
aspects is indicated by their long time representa- 
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management policies administered 
by an experienced and_ progres. 


sive underwriting staff. 
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out regard to whoever his opponent may 
be. Yet at the same time, he is always 
most courteous. Home office viewpoint 
of his ability is that Mr. Garrett “has 
complete understanding and is generally 
in full touch with all that is doing: 
that he is a good underwriter, and that 
he is a diplomat in handling diffieul 
claims.” 


Commendable Progress 


In running the Eastern A. & H. de 
partment of National Casualty, Mr 
Garrett has turned in a commendable 
record year after year. It is among 
the oldest A. & H. offices in New York 
City; has all the facilities of a moder} 
home office. He makes his own under-) 
writing decisions, settles claims in the 
territory embraced which includes New 
York State below Albany, northern Neu 
Jersey and southern Connecticut. 

In 1936 he pioneered in the opening 
of a hospital expense department ani 
has also developed physicians group in 
surance and medical and dental societie 
for group accident and sickness insur 
ance. The last two years have been pea 
production years for Mr. Garrett. 


Personal Interests and Activities 


On the personal side Jimmie Garret 
is many-sided in his interests. He's 
a golfer of some ability; a prominent 
fraternity man having been one of tht) 
organizers of Phi Alpha Delta, the lav) 
fraternity, and a member of Lambd| 
Epsilon since February, 1901. He helpei| 
to organize the Western Conference Col) 
lege Club, served as president of tht) 
Alumni Association of Northwester!| 
University; is a past president of tht) 
Casualty & Surety Club of New York! 
and has been active in the Insurantt) 
Federation movement for the past twel” 
ty-five years. ; 

It’s a long time ago but his Spanis! 
American War experiences crop up " 
luncheon table conversations occasiot | 
ally. He was a member of Compan!) 
I-First Infantry Regiment, Illinois Ne/ 
tional Guard, stationed at Camp Lin) 
coln, Springfield, Il]. During the wat) 
as a corporal of Company T of thi” 
regiment, he saw service at Santiag?) 
de Cuba. It’s a far cry from the Sparry 
ish-American conflict to the preset!) 
World War excitement but Jimmie Gat) 
rett and his cronies get a lot of fy 
and relaxation talking over “the old 
days” and it’s mighty entertaining cot 
versation. 


NEW U. S. F. & G. DIRECTOR / 

Fred G. Boyce, Jr., president, Mercal © 
tile Trust Co. of Baltimore, was electt’™ 
a director of the United States F. & © 
at its board meeting September 17. 
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New Official Slate Of 
The Claim Association 


\UITERFIELD VICE - PRESIDENT 











tadelphia D. A. Praises Insurance 
4 Men’s Help in Wiping Out 
Arsenic Ring 





ane In addition to electing Godfrey M. 
Day, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co. Hartford, as president, as an- 
nounced in last week’s issue of The 
fasten Underwriter, the International 
(kim Association, meeting at Atlantic 
City last week, elected the following: 
Vice-President, W. C. Butterfield, Na- 
‘ional Casualty, Detroit; secretary, Louis 
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GODFREY M. DAY 


L, Graham, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Kansas City, re-elected, and treasurer, F. 
L. Templeman, Maryland Casualty Co., 
Baltimore, treasurer, also re-elected. 





cu, The new executive committee is com- 
ment an Posed of Willard E. Hein, State Mutual 
group in- Life of Worcester, Mass., chairman; P. 
1 societies J. O'Connor, General American Life of 
ess insur! St. Louis, and R. D. Taylor, Sun Life 
been pail! of Canada, 
er New Member Companies 
Welcomed into the fold were seven- 
ss -— teen new members, the largest number 
calie to join at one time in the association’s 
ne of the thirty-two year career. As announced 
tae by Mr. Butterfield, as chairman of the 
” Lamb membership committee, the newly en- 
Je helgei| tolled companies follow: 
ence Co:| Commonwealth Life of Louisville, Ky. ; 
t of the! Emipre State Mutual Life of Bingham- 
‘hwestett | cn Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit; 
t of the teat American Life, San Antonio; 
ew York cue American Reserve, Dallas; Great 
‘nsuranct ner Life, Houston; Home Security 
ast twel: ite of Durham, N. C.; Illinois Mutual 


Casualty of Peoria, Ill.; Lamar Life of 
Spanish Jackson, Miss.; Lutheran Brotherhood 
| of Minneapolis; Massachusetts Casualty 





up it) 
” of Boston ; North American Life & Cas- 
Compatt | uae of Minneapolis; Pan-American 
nois Nt Ths of New Orleans; Peninsular Life of 


wp Lit} Jacksonville ; Ocean Accident; United 
the waf.| surance Co, of Chicago,, and Western 
Life of Helena, Mont. 


of this) 
McDevitt on Arsenic Ring 


Santiag® | 
* al Resa interesting papers at the closing 
ie Gath Mp presented by Vincent P. 
of funh f° evitt, Assistant District Attorney 
a oe : Philadelphia, and Holgar J. John- 
) — President, Institute of Life Insur- 
, ce. Mr. Johnson’s paper was reviewed 
: Part in last week’s issue. The speech 
ene ais Johnson, delivered the 
he eee : : 
column. © y, 1S reviewed in another 
ne McDevitt thanked the insurance 
~mpanies for their assistance to him in 


breaking up the “highly and cleverly 
organized” arsenic murder ring in his 
city. 

“The organization set up by us to in- 
vestigate this highly organized murder 
ring,” he said, “was a smooth-running 
group of enthusiastic insurance claim in- 
vestigators, city detectives and county 
detectives who got the facts while the 
scientific data was correlated by the 
medical and chemical investigators. They 
did their job so thoroughly that every 
one of the twelve men arrested and in- 
dicted for murder was convicted, and 
of the thirteen women arrested and in- 
dicted, only three were acquitted. 


Response of Companies 


“The prompt response from the insur- 
ance companies when we asked for their 
help was heartening. They not only 
furnished me with valuable data from 
their files, but detailed crack investiga- 
tors to assist in turning this data into 
real evidence.” 

Mr. McDevitt particularly praised in- 
vestigators Ed Lyman of the John Han- 
cock, John Moriarity of the Prudential, 
Benjamin Palladino of Metropolitan, and 
John Hopkins of the Home Life for 
their assistance in smashing the arsenic 
ring. 

He concluded with the statement that 
“now, after three years with the case 


closed, it can truly be said ‘the arsenic 
murder ring is broken.’ All its leaders 
have been convicted and justice has had 
its sway.” 

Holgar Johnson’s Talk 

The talk by Holgar Johnson, presi- 
dent, Institute of Life Insurance, one of 
the features of the convention, was re- 
ported in part in last week’s issue. Fol- 
lowing are some additional points made 
by Mr. Johnson: 

“Through accident and health, disabil- 
ity, workmen’s compensation and_hos- 
pitalization insurance, more than $400,- 
000,000 annually is being paid out by in- 
surance companies to American families 
for accident and sickness claims. This 
compares with $78,000,000 annually in 
the preparedness days of 1917. 

Financial Side of Ledger 

“This is the financial side of the 
ledger. There is another side which is 
of even greater importance. Conserva- 
tion of man-power is vital today if 
America is to function with full ef- 
fectiveness as the arsenal of the democ- 
racies, and anything helping to reduce 
the loss of man-hours of working time 
through curbing accidents or illness is 
a contribution to the defense of the 
nation. 

“During the first half of 1941, acci- 
dental deaths have increased over the 


same period of 1940, and the tempo of 
production is still increasing in defense 
plants. The history of the last war and 
the re-employment period of the depres- 
sion shows that accidents increase as 
employment and work activity increase, 
not only in the range of occupational 
disabilities, but in the larger group of 
non-occupational disabilities.” 

Praising the efforts of industrial plants 
to reduce disabilities to workmen 
through programs of accident preven- 
tion and health hygiene, Mr. Johnson 
stated that history has shown that ac- 
cidents and sickness can be effectively 
reduced by such work. 

‘In the past twenty-five years, the ac- 
cidental death rate has been reduced by 
10%,” Mr. Johnson pointed out. “In one 
group of factories, total absences, from 
sickness and accidents, were reduced by 
26% through directed efforts over a few 
years. But accident prevention and 
health hygiene programs should reach 
out beyond occupational causes in plants 
and into the homes of the workers, be- 
cause the larger part of our time-loss 
comes from non-occuational disabilities. 

“The task of reducing the staggering 
annual toll of man-power lost through 
accidents and sickness merits the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every American 
in the interests of national defense as 
well as for humane reasons.” 





Good man gone 





Something snapped in a good man’s make- 
up —the familiar story of embezzlement 
which annually exacts a toll of more than 


$200,000,000 from American business. 


Human weakness is unpredictable, but a 
Standard Fidelity Bond protects the employer 
against all such hazards. It is easy to sell 
because it talks the employer’s language. 


And it is timely coverage. National Defense 
calls for full protection against all interrupted 


wrong 





STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 


production — whether caused by dishonesty 
losses, or the hazards of burglary, robbery, 
accident and liability. 


We are prepared to help you! A coast-to-coast 
chain of Standard offices is expertly staffed 
to provide complete, prompt underwriting, 
safety engineering, claim and production ser- 
vice. Call on us now for ready aid in supply- 
ing proper Casualty and Bonding coverage for 
business, industry and individuals. 
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Canadian Superintendents Meeting at Toronto 





Harrington Talks On 
Compulsory Auto Law 


BEFORE CANADIAN INS. SUP’TS 
Says Massachusetts Law Neither In- 
creases Accidents Nor Promotes 
Highway Safety 
Toronto, September 15.— Insurance 
Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington 
of Massachusetts declared that the com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance 
law ot his state is neither conducive to 
the increase of accidents nor is a solu- 
tion of the highway safety problem, in 
his address before the twenty-fourth an- 
nual conference of the Association of 
the Superintendents of the Dominion 

of Canada here today. 

Commissioner Harrington, who is 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, said that while many 
people believe enactment of compulsory 
liability legislation would solve the high- 
way accident problem, nothing could be 
further from the truth, adding: 


No Safety Provision 


“A careful examination of the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory motor vehicle law 
fails to indicate a single provision which 
is conducive to highway safety. Neither 
can it be argued that the Massachusetts 
law has been responsible for an increase 
in the number of accidents involving 
motor vehicles in the Bay State since 
the enactment of the law. 

“I am informed that there are some 
authorities who contend that insurance 
is conducive to negligence on the part 
of the insured. Does it seem reasonable 
that a human being, who purchases au- 
tomobile insurance, would, by that act, 
consciously or unconsciously display less 
regard for the rights and safety of his 
fellow human beings? I know of no 
evidence which will support such a con- 
tention. 

“There are many reasons for the in- 
crease in the number of automobile ac- 
cidents since the enactment of the com- 
pulsory law, some of which are the in- 
creased number of cars registered and 
used, the development of high powered 
motors, greater traffic congestion in cit- 
ies, construction of super-highways and 
the use of automobiles by irresponsible 
minors. None of the causes of accidents 
which I have described can be traced to 
the compulsory motor vehicle liability 
act. There are undoubtedly other causes 
of accidents not attributable to com- 
pulsory automobile insurance.” 


Should Gather Statistics 


In view of the fact that some prov- 
inces in Canada, particularly Ontario, 
have been discussing compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance, Mr. Harrington recom- 
mended that before such legislation is 
put into effect the provinces prepare sta- 
tistics on causes of accidents at the 
present time. He was referring to those 
accidents on which redresses had been 
made and may be made before such leg- 
islation could be enacted. This had not 
been done in Massachusetts, he stated. 

“Unless the problem is determined in 
advance, how can anyone tell whether 
the legislation suggested has solved the 
problem?” he asked. 

While Mr. Harrington stated he did 
not believe compulsory automobile in- 
surance increases the number of acci- 
dents, “there is good reason for the con- 
clusion that a large number of claims 
arise under such a law,” he said. “Un- 
less the public is thoroughly educated 
as to the provisions of the law, they 
are likely to believe that being involved 
in an accident, regardless of the laws 
of negligence, they are entitled to re- 
ceive money for injuries. 

Unpleasant Experiences 


“The enactment of a compulsory law 
will certainly result in unpleasant ex- 


periences for all who are in charge of 


its administration, unless such an opin- 
ion can be avoided through a widespread 
educational campaign. Slight injuries, 
which were disregarded by claimants be- 
fore the enactment of a compulsory in- 
surance law, now develop into claims 
against some insurance company and 
create a pressing problem of how to 
handle best such claims.” 

Mr. Harrington called upon the legal 
and medical professions to discharge 
their duties honorably, and urged them 
to determine beforehand whether any 
claims against insurance companies were 
really worth while going to court about, 
if court action were contemplated. He 
pointed out that courts in his state had 
been flooded with such cases and steps 
had to be taken to facilitate the disposal 
of them through legal channels. 


Cost of Financing 


The cost of financing a compulsory 
motor vehicle law calls for advance con- 
sideration, the speaker said. It has been 
inaintained, he added, that since the 
privilege of using the highways is grant- 
ed to the automobile operator and he is 
likely to be responsible for injuries 
caused by the operation of his car, he 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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McNairn Reports on Auto Legislation 
And Accident & Sickness Problems 


Toronto, 15—Two of the 
major casualty reports to be 
studied at the annual convention of the 
Association of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces here have been sub- 
mitted by ‘Hartley D. McNairn of On- 
tario, as chairman of the respective com- 
mittees. These reports are (1) automobile 
insurance legislation and standard forms 
(Ontario, British Columbia and Manitoba) 
and (2) accident and sickness insurance 
legislation (Ontario, Manitoba and Que- 
bec). 

In submitting his report on automobile 
insurance legislation Superintendent Mc- 
Nairn covered progress made in this field 
since the 1940 executive session of the 
association. At that session sixteen reso- 
lutions were passed and these were faith- 
fully tabulated and discussed in the 1941 
report. Referring to the uniform automo- 
bile insurance act, presently in force in 
all provinces excepting Quebec, Mr. Mc- 
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THE MAN WITH A PLAN 








Agents have unusual “luck” with The Employers’ Group 
Analysis Plan, because such a plan is an effective way 
of telling a story and selling a prospect. It’s direct -— 
easy to understand. It shows a man what insurance he 
needs and what insurance he has—the coverages, limits, 
premiums and expiration dates —all in a handy visual- 


To find out more about this Analysis Plan, read our 
monthly magazine “The Pioneer.” A written request to 
The Employers’ Group Publicity Dept., 110 Milk St., 
Boston, will get a copy for you. 
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Nairn said no amendments had been made 
to it since July 1, 1935. But early this 
year a special committee of the Com. 
mittee of Underwriters was appointed “to 
consider and report upon proposed Statu- 
tory amendments to the uniform act, to. 
gether with any other proposed changes 
in the ‘standard’ automobile insurance 
forms approved thereunder.” In this cop. 
nection the chairman said: 

“It must be remembered that Statutory 
changes automatically involve changes to 
the ‘standard’ forms, so that all changes 
proposed to be made in the insurance forms 
(whether statutory or not) should be con. 
sidered together, thereby necessitating only 
one set of changes to such forms in order 
to keep printing costs to a minimum and 
avoid confusion, 

“In view of the fact that considerable 
work was accomplished by the Committee 
of Underwriters this season on other pro- 
posed ‘standard’ forms, it was not possible 
for the special committee to bring in its 
report prior to this conference.” 


Approval of Forms 


Referring to sections dealing with ap- 
proval of forms Chairman McNairn called 
attention to an important feature connected 
with this subject not previously dealt with, 
He said: 

“One of the approval sections (Ont, 
190) reads as follows: 

‘190(1). No insurer shall issue or de- 
liver a policy in the province until a 
copy of the form of policy has been 
on file with the Superintendent for at 
least thirty days, unless sooner approved 
in writing by him, nor if within that 
period the Superintendent notifies the 
insurer in writing that the said form of 
policy is not approved. 

*(2). The Superintendent shall, on be- 
ing so required, specify the reasons for 
not approving or for disapproving there- 
of. 

“From reading the above statutory pro- 
vision it will be seen that the Superin- 
tendent has thirty days in which to advise 
an insurer (upon submission of an auto- 
mobile insurance form) that the form is 
not approved, specifying if required the 
reasons therefor. By inference it may be 
assumed that automatically an insurer may 
issue an automobile insurance form thirty 
days after it has been submitted for ap- 
proval if, during that time, the Superin- 
tendent has not objected thereto. The sta- 
tute makes no provision for revocation of 
an approval which the Superintendent gives 
or implies, so that where approval has 
been given to a form either by notifying 
the insurer that the form is approved or, 
in the alternative, by not disapproving 
within thirty days, there seems to be no 
way of revoking an approval once given. 

“Another point also should be mentioned 
in the consideration of this section. Specific 
reference is made to the word ‘policy’ 
which is defined in the interpretation sec- 
tion as ‘the instrument evidencing a con- 
tract.’ If the section is to be redrafted 
would it not be better to refer to ‘appli 
cation, policy or endorsement?’ ” 


War Clause Wording 


Chairman MecNairn then spoke of the 
war clause resolution passed at the 1940 
session providing that a special committee 
be appointed to draft such a clause for 
inclusion in the automobile insurance statu- 
tory conditions. The wording, he reported, 
has been agreed upon for inclusion in_the 
uniform act, and for reference Mr. Mc 
Nairn gave the Ontario section as follows: 

“Loss or Damage caused by War. 3a. Ut 
less otherwise expressly stated in ‘the policy 
endorsed thereon, the insurer shall not be lia 
ble for loss or damage which, in whole or ™ 
part, is caused by war (whether declared of 
not), invasion, hostilities or warlike operations, 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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New York A. & H. Club 
Ready For Gala Outing 


Tomorrow, Sept. 20, will be a big day 
for members of the Accident & Hea!th 
Club of New York as it marks their ninth 
annual outing, to be held at Karatsonyi’s, 
Glenwood Landing, L. I. William F. 
Casey, Accident & Casualty, who is the 
oes? . P Ps 
club’s vice-president, is chairman of ar 
rangement. His committee chairmen in- 
dude Arthur G. Fitzgerald, Accurate In- 
wrance Service Bureau, in charge of the 
aolf tournament which will b> played at 
Fngineers Golf Club, Roslyn Harbo-, L. 
[: Francis T. Curran, Loyalty Group, in 
charge of baseball, and Haro'd M. George, 
United States F. & G., dircetor of pub- 
licity. 

Guest of honor of the New York club 
on this occasion will be Charles S. Ash- 
lev, resident vice-president, Maryland Cas- 
nalty, who served last Spring as honorary 
chairman of Accident & Health Insnur- 
ance Week activities in New York. Chief 
event on the program will be the soft 
hall game with a number of teams com- 
peting for the President’s trophy, now in 
the possession of the “inspection cham- 
pions”? under the direction of Rov S. 
Clark, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. These 

, . I . . . 
games will be three innings each, with the 
fnal two teams playing a full nine inning 
game to determine the championship. 
Members of the press, it is reported, will 
officiate at all games played. 


N. H. DEBEL ON LAY TRIBUNALS 





Minnesota Official Speaks to Interna- 
tional Association at Winnipeg 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Lay tribunals which administer com- 
pensation insurance must show they are 
masters of the subject or see this field 
“returned to the courts where it for- 
merly belonged,” said N. H. Debel, chair- 
man of the Minnesota Compensation In- 
surance Board and member of the state 
industrial commission, in his address be 
fore the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commis 
sions at Winnipeg, Canada, last week. 
His subject was “The Principles of 
Workmen’s Compensation and Its Place 
in Administrative Law.” Mr. Debe! 
praised the records of state boards 
administering compensation insurance, 
comparing them favorably with some 

Federal boards, and said: 


“In the face of the new challenge to 
administrative law tribunals, the deci- 
sions of the workmen’s compensation 
commission must not only be fair and 
supported by facts and sound reason- 
ing but they must be manifestly fair 
and convincing. This can be made plain 
to the contending parties and the pub- 
lie only through the ability of these 
tribunals to distinguish between fact and 
fancy, to organize their conclusions and 
to give reasons for their decisions that 
will, if necessary, be considered valid by 
the courts.” : 3 


AVIATION MANUAL ISSUED 





Aero Insurance Underwriters Gets Out 
Pocket-Size Booklet With Data for 
Handling Aviation Coverages 
Aero Insurance Underwriters announce 
publication of what is said to be the first 
manual ever printed in connection with 
aviation insurance. It is a compact 
pocket-size booklet and contains essen- 
tial Information necessary for handling 
aviation coverages. The manual will be- 
come available for distribution to agents 
of the Underwriters today, September 19. 
As the scope of aviation is so wide 
and the coverages we afford are so 
varied,” George L. Lloyd, the manager, 
States, “it was a difficult matter to decide 
what to leave out if we were to avoid 
Mnging out an encyclopedia. We want- 
ed Something handy enough for agents 
'0 carry about with them but which 
Would still contain enough information 
So that in discussing aviation insurance 


with a prospect they would have the 
answers in the book. 

“Of course, it must be remembered,” 
he added, “that while we are calling this 
a manual, i.e., it can be carried by hand, 
we do not mean to infer that the rates 
for aviation insurance are fixed and are 
now on the same basis as fire or automo- 
bile rates. The happy day when that 
may be possible is still far off.” 

The manual is divided into five differ- 
ent colored sections and is indexed. An 
important feature is that it contains a 
complete list of aircraft models and their 
present-day prices. 





DINGWELL TO HOME OFFICE 


Raymond Prince, Jr., Succeeds as West- 
ern Massachusetts Manager For 
Employers’ Group 
Lester R. Dingwell, formerly resident 
manager of the Western Massachusetts 
department, Employers’ Liability, and 
the American Employers’, has _ been 
transferred to the home office at Boston, 
to a newly created position, where he 

will be in charge of large lines. 

Raymond Prince, Jr. formerly Mr. 
Dingwell’s assistant, succeeds him as 
manager of the Western Massachusetts 
department. 


E. K. Scheufler Is Named 


Missouri Superintendent 
Edward L. Scheufler, Kansas City, has 
been appointed Missouri Superintendent 
of Insurance, succeeding Judge Ray B. 
Lucas. Judge Lucas had resigned the 
office, effective July 1, but consented to 
remain until the appointment of his suc- 
cessor by Governor Forrest C. Donnell. 
Mr. Scheufler, a practicing attorney 
for seventeen years, is chairman of the 
Jackson County Republic Committee. He 
was active in the city charter election 
at Kansas City and a member of the 
united campaign committee in the clean- 
un drive. He has not before held public 
office. 

Mr. Scheufler, 41 years old, was ap- 
pointed for a term to end July 1, 1945. 
His appointment is subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate when it meets in 
January. Judge Lucas will remain with 
the department for a few weeks in an 
advisory capacity in connection with the 
Central States Life Insurance Co., St. 
Louis, in the department’s hands since 
last November. He then plans to return 
to his home town, Benton, and resume 
the practice of law. 


Harold C. Conick 


(Continued from Page 39) 


this pays substantial dividends—and it 
helps to establish the reputation neces- 
sary as an answer to the question of 
responsibility which arises as a conse- 
quence of that faith which the agent 
hopes and expects his client will have in 
him. 

“In thus establishing confidence in the 
insuring public that we are at all times 
anxious and able to meet their needs, 
we are building a fortress of favorable 
opinion that will be a bulwark against 
the constant efforts which are being 
made to make inroads into the rights 
of private enterprise and to break down 
the principle of the profit motive—ef- 
forts which may prove successful if we 
are not on the alert to render that 
service which the public is entitled to 
expect and to receive.” 


Miss Betty Marshall, receptionist at 
the home office of Standard Accident in 


Detro‘t, will be married October 25 to 
W. Lawrence Mitchell, of Royal Oak, 
Micl 
ALICn. 
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Col. Louis Johnson’s 
Talk a Call to Action 


OUR DESTINY TO FREE MEN 





Tells International Claim Ass’n Amer- 
ica Was Founded for Sake of 
the World 

“T firmly believe that our nation has 
heen established and honored not alone 

for its own sake, but for the sake of 
the world. It has heen made power- 
ful, and rich, and free, and exalted— 
powerful, not to make subject but to 
serve; rich, not to make greater gains, 
but to be the more efficient; free, not 
simply to exalt in freedom, but to make 
free: exalted, not to look down. but to 
lift up. This I believe is our destiny.” 

This was the message of Col. Louis 
Johnson, formerly Assistant Secretary 
of War, delivered before the Interna- 
tional Claim Association in convention 
assembled, September 8. 

Col. Johnson traced the rise of man 
from families and tribes, in which he 
described how the family and the tribe 
had a code of honor, but how between 
tribes there was only hatred and un- 
fairness, even down through the seven- 
teenth century. 

American Justice 

“But,” said he, “with the coming of 
the American nation a new era was 
ushered in We became the most 
equitable of all nations because our sense 
of fairness was not based entirely on 
that of any one. Intermingled with 
Anglo-Saxon justice is the justice of 

3rutus, of Martin Luther and of Charle- 
magne. We took from them their purest 
and best, and, far removed from the tur- 
moil that shook Europe, slowly and 
calmly we constructed our tower otf 
justice . . . Around it we have builded 
our institutions; under its protecting 
shadow we have perfected our theories 
of government.” 

Historians have disagreed, continued 
Col. Johnson, as to how the state 
originated, but “the United States have 
tried to carry through our various gov- 
ernmental organizations the idea of 
justice inherent in the family theory and 
indeed, we have tried to apply it in the 
creation of a family of nations in which 
we might survive as free men.” 

This, said the Colonel, is the exact 
negation of what the Axis powers be- 
lieve in. 

“T would have you remember that even 
if Britain is successfully defended, we 
will still have a huge military machine 
on the continent of Europe, and di- 
rected by a country gone beserk, which 
has departed from the fundamentals of 
justice, and which has threatened the 
safety of every nation and every family 
in the world. 

“We have a civilization that is worth 
keeping for ourselves and saving for 
posterity. At all times we should be 
ready and willing to give our lives, if 
need be, to preserve it.” 

Example of Greeks 

Col. Johnson ended his talk with a 
description of the days of the ancient 
world, in Athens when Philip of Mace- 
donia was busy softening up his oppon- 
ents before the attack. Philip also 
preached the union of all the Greeks, 
saying, the democracies had failed: he 
had his “fifth columns.” Athens had its 
isolationists, but in Demosthenes it had 
the champion of preparedness and de- 
mocracy. 

Athens finally awoke too late 
conquered. 

We must do our part,” concluded Col 
Johnson, “that there may be a world of 
freemen in which America may achieve 
its destiny to be a nation of freemen.” 


and was 





CASHIERS CHANGE POSTS 

E. P. Hills, assistant cashier of the 
Travelers at Brooklyn, on September 24 
will become cashier of the company’s 
branch office at Yonkers, supeiseding H. 
(;. Ford. The latter has been transferred 
io the Travelers’ Hartford branch as 
general assistant cashier. 





TO BOND ARMY CANTONMENT 
National Surety, F. & D. and Pacific 
Indemnity on Lompoc-Santa Maria 
Project in California 
Griffith Co.; J. C. Maguire & Co.; 
Ford J. Twaits Co.; and Morrisen-Knud- 
sen Co., Inc., all of Los Angeles, bidding 
as a group, were the joint low bidders 
when the U. S. Army Engineers at San 
Francisco opened bids for the construc- 
tion of the Lompoc-Santa Maria mech- 
anized division cantonment. Their bid 

was for $17,202,000. 

There was no bid bond on the job 
but the contract, if and when finally 
awarded to the low bidder, will be bond- 
ed by three originating surety compa- 
nies: National Surety Corp. and Fidel- 
ity & Deposit, through their Los An- 
geles offices, and the Pacific Indemnity 
of Los Angeles. Approximately ten other 
companies will participate in the busi- 
ness through reinsurance. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY CHANGES 








Names Pitcher Resident Vice-President 
at Philadelphia; Advances Law- 
son and Black 

N. D. C. Pitcher has been appointed 
resident vice-president in Philadelphia 
for American Casualty in charge of all 
branch operations. Andrew Lawson has 
been named assistant branch manager 
and Samuel Black is new manager of the 
claim department. All three have been 
with the company for several years. 

Mr. Pitcher, a graduate of Trinity 
College, Hartford, was first with the Lib- 
erty Mutual and then with the Hartford 
Accident before joining the American 
Casualty three years ago. 

Paul Gartside continues as field rep- 
resentative of the company at Philadel- 
phia in charge of outlying territories. 





Grange Asks Deviation in 
Auto Rates for Virginia 


The National Grange Mutual Liability 
of Keene, N. H., is petitioning the Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission for 
authority to deviate from established 
automobile liability and property damage 
rates in that state to the extent of ap- 
proximately 25%. 

It asks that the deviation, if allowed, 
go into effect October 1. A hearing will 
be held September 23. Members of the 
Virginia State Grange, an affiliate of the 
National, will profit by the reduction if 
it is granted. Together with their fam- 
ilies, it is estimated that there are around 
5,000 of them in the state. 


Va. Ruling on Medical 


Payment Endorsements 


The Virginia Corporation Commission 
has ordered, effective October 8, that 
medical payment endorsements on auto- 
mobile insurance policies will cover 
passengers carried by private car owners. 
At present medical payments do not 
apply to persons riding in private cars 
for a nominal fee in case of accident. 


2,600 Baltimore Suits Filed for 


Keystone Indem. Assessments 


Suits for various amounts for assess- 
ments in connection with the case of the 
Keystone Indemnity Exchange of Penn- 
sylvania, have been filed against a large 
number of Baltimoreans, having been 
instituted by Matthew H. Taggart, In- 
surance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
who is statutory liquidator of the com- 
pany. The amounts range from below 
$100 to more than $10,000. In all, about 
2,600 of the suits have been filed. 


M. E. BURT BUFFALO SPECIAL 

Milton E. Burt has been made special 
agent for the Standard Accident at its 
3uffalo branch office. He formerly served 
as inspector for the Retail Credit at 
Philadelphia; has eight and one-half 
years of local agency experience, and for 
the past two and a half years he has 
covered central New York for the Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty. 


















H. D. McNairn 
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civil war, rebellion, insurrection, revolution or 
usurped power.” 


“Meanwhile, pending the enactment of 
this legislation, the wording has been in- 
cluded in the new garage and sales agency 
policy (fire, transportation and theft form) 
recently promulgated as a new standard 
policy S.P.F. No. 5, July 14th, 1941. In 
view of the enabling legislation contained 
in the Uniform Act, under which this 
new policy was approved, it was not 
necessary to await an amendment to the 
Act in order to include the wording in 
the policy statutory conditions, so that 
the war clause was inserted as the last 
statutorv condition to this form as Con- 
dition No. 10. The garage and_ sales 
agency fire, transportation and theft pol- 


icy was approved under the following 
statutory provision. 
“Ontario section 188(2). Where the 


automobile insurance is neither insurance 
under a motor vehicle liability policy nor 
insurance against loss of or damage to an 
automobile designated in the policy, the 
Superintendent may prescribe appropriate 
conditions or may omit, vary or add to 
the statutory conditions.” 


Part “B”—Automobile Insurance Forms 


Continuing the report read: “Following 
the practice adopted in 1932, when the 
uniform act became effective, your stand- 
ing committee has continued to act upon 
the recommendation of ‘The Committee of 
Underwriters on Automobile Insurance 
Forms.’ For the purpose of the record, 
the names of the members of the ‘Com- 
mittee’ for the 1940-41 season just con- 
cluded are given as follows: 

“H. D. MecNairn, Chairman, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance: H. L. Kearns, Hon. 
Chairman, Shaw & Begg Limited; FE. M. 
Hill, Vice-Chairman, Dominion of Canada 
General Ins. Co.; John Edwards, Secre- 
tary, Ontario Department of Insurance; 
Tohn Wilson, Western-British America 
Group; R. C, Stevenson. Non-Marine Un- 
derwriters at Llovd’s; D. M. Dewar, Sun 
Insurance Office Limited; William Sprv, 
Toronto General Insurance Co.; R. J. 
Bastedo, London Guarantee & Accident 
Co.; Vance C. Smith, Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Co.; R. A. Hudson, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty; W. Culver 
Riley, Canadian Indemnity Co.; E. Croc- 
kett, Commercial Union Group; Rae 
Blight, Ont. Fire & Cas, Agents’ Ass'n. 


Accident & Sickness 


Chief feature of Chairman McNairn’s 
report on accident and sickness prob- 
lems was the recommendation that the 
association consider and discuss the ad- 
visability of an act providing for super- 
vision or regulation of medical and 
hospital service associations. Because 
of the steady increase in the number 
of these organizations in the last year 
or two, and particularly in the Province 
of Ontario, it was felt that they should 
have a guiding hand, either of Depart- 
ments of Insurance or provincial Depart- 
ments of Health, such as is the case in 
the United States. Said Mr. McNairn 
in his report: 

“Tt seems that the time is at hand 
when it must be definitely determined 
as to whether such associations are 
transacting the business of insurance 
and therefore, are insurers and subject 
to the insurance laws of the various 
provinces, or whether their contracts in- 
volve the supplying only of medical or 
hospital services and, as such, should 
only be subject to whatever regulation 
the provincial Departments of Health 
deem necessary. 


“This matter has recently been under 
consideration in the province of Ontario. 
It was felt that there were two points 
involved. First, the question of the 
financial solvency of the associations, 
and it appeared that the Insurance De- 
partment was the department equipped 
to supervise and inspect for this purpose. 
The second had to do with the supervi- 
sion or regulation of the medical benefits 
or hospital services to be provided and 





——— 
it was felt that this was a matter for th 
attention of the Department of Health 

The obvious conclusion from this q 
proach indicates that an act providing 
for the supervision or regulation of ar 
ical and hospital service ASSOCiatio ‘ 
should provide for registry, inspection 
and general supervision by the Denar. 
ment of Insurance and should also i 
clude a provision requiring approval by 
the Department of Health of the med- 
ical, hospital and other similar benefits 
provided in the contracts of the aggo. 
ciation. 

“Your committee recommends that the 
conference consider and_ discuss this 
matter as it is felt that such discussion 
might be a useful guide to the superin. 
tendents in considering future legisla. 
tion in the respective provinces,” 


U. S. F. & G.’s Canadian Home 


The United States F. & G, has pur. 
chased the building it now occupies at 
King and Victoria Streets, Toronto, as 
its head office building in Canada. 
will be known as the Fidelity Building 
According to an announcement by I, 
Russell, agency and development depart- 
ment, the purpose was to show the com- 
pany’s increasing confidence in the fy 
ture of Canada. 





NAT TROUTMAN’S P.C. TRIP 


Nat C. Troutman, metropolitan pro- | 


= 
Forty- 


eer 





duction expert on the New York office ( 


staff of Globe Indemnity, returned just 
before Labor Day from one of the best 
vacations he has ever had. He and 
Mrs. Troutman went out to the Pacific 
Coast, seeing a lot of the country en 
route, and motoring to points of in- 
terest while out there. They visited all 
of the places recommended in guide 
books, and a few more for good measure, 
3ack on William Street, Nat is looking 
fine as a fiddle. 


C. F. J. Harrington 


(Continued from Page 56) 


should pay the entire cost of adminis- 
tration. On the other hand, there has 
been advanced the suggestion that the 
entire population is protected by the 


compulsory law and the tax should be | 


spread over the entire population. 


incurred as a result of automobile acci- 
dents is of any great value unless the 
institutions which are charged with mak- 
ing the payments are properly protected 
against faithless and dishonest admin- 
istrators, Mr. Harrington stressed. Con- 
tinuing, he brought out: 

“No insurance company should be per- 
mitted to organize in a state having a 
compulsory automobile law until it has 
satisfied the commissioner of insurance 
that its officers and directors are 0 
good repute and well qualified to ad- 
minister the affairs of an insurance com- 
pany. 

Guaranty Capital 


“No mutual company should be pet 
mitted to start without a guaranty Cap 
ital of at least $500,000 and a surplus o! 
an equivalent amount. 
should have similar capital and surplus. 
Proper reserve standard for outstanding 
claims should be definitely described in 
the statute. Unless this is done, there 
is a wide opportunity for controversies 
between insurance company executives 
and the supervisory authorities. ; 

“Our experience in Massachusetts with 
companies writing principally automobile 
insurance under compulsory motor Ve 
hicle law justifies this statement. | 
proper safeguards are not erected to as 
sure the fulfillment of the foregoing Te 
quirements, a new company, writing 
principally compulsory automobile insuf- 
ance, will not last many months. 

“The experience in Massachusetts has 
indicated that an average of one mutual 
company each year has met with disas- 
ter. Sound insurance companies are nec 
essary if the purpose of compulsory mo, 
tor vehicle liability act is to be realized. 
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